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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
PROPAGANDA: LATEST STYLE 


HE most effective weapon in the 

arsenal of propagandists is the 
half-truth. Not that the brazen lie 
is despised by deliberate purveyors 
of misinformation. The lie pure 
and simple, unalloyed and unadul- 
terated did great service in World 
War Number One. 
It was used to lure 
us in, to whip us 
up, to keep our 
hatred at white heat, and to make 
mass-killing seem a holy and beau- 
tiful thing. Dulce et decorum est, 
they seemed to say, pro patria men- 
tiri; he serves his country best who 
lies best. 

The primary purpose of propa- 
gandist lies is to rout reason and 
stimulate passion. No one is to be 
permitted to look calmly at the 
question of going in or staying out 
of war. In 1914, President Wilson 
before he was swept off balance, as- 
sured us that the nations over there 
were “all tarred with the same 
stick,” and bade us be neutral not 
only in deed but in thought. The 
war-mongers were aghast. This 
would never do. There must be no 


The Lie as 
a Weapon 


skepticism, no such philosophical 
impartiality. So they laid down a 
barrage of lies and presently they 
had the President beaten. It 
may seem incredible that one as 
shrewd as Woodrow Wilson could 
be so victimized, but greater men 
than presidents have been caught 
in the toils of liars. It has not been 
unheard of in history that a pope 
now and then “fell for” the lie of 
some slippery diplomat. If a pope, 
why not a president; if pope and 
president, why not the people? At 
this distance it is fair to surmise 
that America would not have 
plunged into the bloody mess of the 
first World War—bloody and boot- 
less—if our reluctance had not been 
beaten down by a violent and per- 
sistent bombardment of lies. Any 
one too young to remember those 
days and who feels inclined to sus- 
pect that I am at this moment my- 
self drawing the long bow, may do 
well to read Sir Philip Gibbs’s Now 
It Can Be Told, and More That 
Must Be Told, or Sir Arthur Pon- 
sonby’s Falsehood in War-Time. 

If patient and persistent enough, 
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the investigator may possibly res- 
urrect a copy of the telegram sent 
from Belgium in the early days of 
the war to the Associated Press in 
the United States with the signa- 
tures of five famous war correspon- 
dents, declaring atrocity stories 
“groundless” and giving the Ger- 
man army a clean bill of health— 
no “unprovoked reprisals,” no mis- 
treatment of prisoners or of non- 
combatants, and concluding with 
the assurance “to the truth of these 
statements we pledge our word.” 
Delving into the files of old news- 
papers one may even unearth the 
fact that Cardinal Mercier, on a 
visit to this country after the war 
was over, told reporters that the 
atrocity stories were “mostly propa- 
ganda.” But those atrocity stories 
“conditioned” us, softened us up 
and prepared us to believe anything 
that the agitators cared to tell us. 


N Englishman of my acquaint- 
ance (I am happy to be able 
still to call him friend, though he 
doesn’t agree with all that appears 
in these columns) has told me that 
he thinks Americans characteristi- 
cally skeptical. 
When it comes to 
war propaganda I 
wish we were. But 
we are not. We are so gullible that 
P. T. Barnum (a keen student of 
the American mind) said we loved 
to be humbugged. 

So, from 1914 to 1918, those who 
devoted themselves to creating and 
developing a war psychosis fed us 
raw lies. There were professional 
liars and volunteers; organized and 
unorganized; experts and amateurs. 
On the home front as on the battle- 
field there were men behind the 
men behind the guns. Those who 
couldn’t or wouldn’t fight at the 


And It 
Worked 
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front turned their talents to the cre- 
ation of propaganda. They handed 
out their stuff to journalists, poli- 
ticians, “four-minute-men” (a 
euphemism for rabble - rousers), 
scenario writers, actors, preachers 
(God forgive them) and a host of 
impromptu “argifiers,” who needed 
no forum but your living room ‘or a 
seat beside you in a trolley car, or 
in the smoking compartment of a 
Pullman, or a street corner, or a 
bar. 

Someone some day should write 
a heavily documented history of 
propaganda, showing how in those 
four years lies were invented, mul- 
tiplied, repeated, killed and resur- 
rected, glorified, amplified, em- 
broidered and utilized as an imple- 
ment of warfare. Gibbs and Pon- 
sonby only skimmed the surface. 
There are untold treasures deeper 
down. 


E were inexperienced in those 
days. We didn’t know the 
game. But “once bitten twice shy.” 
We are grown cautious. No one can 
fool us in 1941 as we were fooled 
in 1914. You say so? You think so? 
Then beware. I had a professor in 
college who was constantly bam- 
boozled by the students, but whose 
favorite description of himself was 
“I am slick.” Poor old Father 
Fonteneau; he was about as slick 
as a newborn babe. If you think 
yourself immune to propaganda, 
you don’t know yourself and you 
don’t know propaganda—the latest 
propaganda. That fine art has not 
stood still in the last two decades. 
It has progressed pari passu with 
the art of war. The day of the 
trenches is done; nowadays it is 
the Blitzkreig, the Panzer, the Dive 
Bomber. Likewise, propaganda has 
become streamlined. It is no longer 
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the work of hack journalists, indi- 
gent Grub-streeters, writers of shill- 
ing shockers or of horror plays for 
the Grand Guignol. We have 
changed all that. Nowadays the 
technique is different. Kings and 
queens come to our shores and en- 
gage in private confabs with the 
heads of our government, six 
months or a year ahead of time. 
What discussions they hold, what 
decisions they reach, 
what promises are 
exchanged, it is not 
for Congress or the 
people to know. 
When royalty has returned home, 
contacts are continued by means of 
“personal representatives” who 
have obligations only to the one 
who sends them. These confiden- 
tiat emissaries recognize no respon- 
sibility to Congress, nor do they 
report to the people. 

The ground thus prepared, and 
the necessary preliminaries attend- 
ed to, the people are gradually in- 
doctrinated with whatever degree of 
information it seems advisable to 
communicate to them. Nation-wide 
and world-wide “hook-ups” are 
commandeered; authoritative radio 
pronouncements are made at inter- 
vals judged best for psychological 
effect. Not too many, not too few; 
not too often; not too seldom. Dis- 
armingly casual, seemingly jocose 
remarks “off the record” are 
dropped at press conferences. Now 
one and now another member of 
the cabinet “sounds off,” each in his 
proper character. The utterances 
of one Administration spokesman 
are dignified, austere, with every 
semblance of statesmanship. An- 
other member of the official family 
more bellicose, shouts, threatens, 
rattles the sword. A third member, 
characteristically reckless, accuses 


Up to the 
Moment 
Propaganda 
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a senator of near-treason. He 
apologizes and retracts, but the ac- 
cusation registered, and produced 
its effect. Still another member of 
the Cabinet, a confirmed and incor- 
rigible vulgarian who prides him- 
self on his command of scurrilous 
epithets, flings abuse around pro- 
miscuously. 

And so it goes, all the way down 
the line until we get to the senator 
who demands vociferously that we 
seize West Africa; and another, 
still more “patriotic” who cries 
“Let’s grab everything within a 
radius of 10,000 miles.” Interna- 
tional law? Don’t be absurd. Hit- 
ler is a gangster; let’s show him 
some supergangster tricks he never 
knew. And this from a member of 
the senate which used to pride it- 
self on James Bryce’s eulogy “The 
most august body of legislators in 
the world.” 

The use of these methods in turn, 
each man running true to form, 
dignified or undignified or solemn 
or pompous or reckless or polite 
or abusive; nasty-nice or just 
nasty, might seem 
to indicate a lack of 
co-ordination. But 
professional propa- 
gandists, masters of the craft, will 
tell you that no matter how mad 
this jumble may seem, it is strictly 
scientific. In old-fashioned vaude- 
ville there would be in one program 
something clever, something stupid, 
something beautiful, something vile, 
something naughty and something 
wholesome. From the point of view 
of histrionic art such a program is 
a sad mélange. But every act ap- 
pealed to some group in the audi- 
ence. Using that same technique, 
Mr. Hull, Mr. Stimson, Mr. Ickes, 
Mr. Wallace, Mr. Pepper of Florida, 
Mr. Clark of Idaho and a dozen oth- 


A Variety 
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ers speak in succession, and to all 
appearances in accordance with a 
schedule arranged and directed 
from a central source. The mode 
and temper of attack are varied but 
the objective is always the same— 
to get us into the war. 


F in spite of all this high-pow- 

ered multi-geared assault, the 
people remain reluctant, a new 
stimulus is introduced. A foreign 
ambassador—no less—in defiance 
of tradition and propriety is sent on 
a speaking tour across the country 
from coast to coast to instruct 
American citizens in their duty. 
If still the tempo lags, and the war 
fever only flickers, there remains 
an ace in the hole. A rumor is cir- 
culated, and for days on end re- 
mains officially undenied, that the 
big shot of big shots 
—a prime minister, 
greater than ambas- 
sador or king or 
queen—is to have a rendezvous with 
our President on a yacht in mid- 
ocean. Drama! Melodrama! Mys- 
tery! Was it true or false? What 
did it matter? Can’t you see it was 
psychological? Is not propaganda 
put over by psychology? Are not 
wars won by psychology? And the 
first rule in psychological propa- 
ganda is, don’t let the excitement 
die. To keep it alive, rumor is as 
good as fact, falsehood as effective 
as truth. And best of all is mystery. 

When a week had passed and the 
rumor had seemed to die,—it sud- 
denly turned out to be fact. The 
news followed the rumor like a left 
punch to the point of the jaw after 
a right to the heart. I—for one— 
was stunned. 

Three days before the news was 
released I had been asked by a 
friend, “Do you think Congress will 


The Ace 
in the Hole 
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impeach the President?” My an- 
swer was an emphatic “No!” But 
when the fateful fact of the ren- 
dezvous and the commitment be- 
came known the idea of impeach- 
ment seemed no longer absolutely 
preposterous. 

Even the most resolutely pro- 
Roosevelt writers, as for example 
Walter Lippmann and The New 
York Times (to name only two out 
of hundreds) conceded, at least tac- 
itly, that the President had exceed- 
ed his constitutional powers. They 
made no defense of his action ex- 
cept to say that others had done 
likewise before him. Senator Walsh 
of Massachusetts having declared 
that the President had committed 
us to “full partnership with Great 
Britain” in the war, and that no 
other president had ever dared to 
make such a commitment, the 
Times replied lamely that Mr. 
Walsh “would find it necessary to 
disapprove of a good deal of Amer- 
ican history” and alleged that 
James Monroe and Thomas Jeffer- 
son had acted without authoriza- 
tion of Congress. But in the next 
sentence the Times, apparently un- 
aware of its limping logic, said 
“both Monroe and Jefferson were 
expressing the unmistakable senti- 
ment of the American people.” 
Would the Times care to assert that 
the Roosevelt-Churchill negotiations 
and their conclusions expressed the 
unmistakable sentiment of the 
American people? The truth is that 
the American people know very 
little about those negotiations and 
next to nothing about those conclu- 
sions. No American of adult intel- 
ligence imagines that the spectac- 
ular rendezvous resulted in the 
“Eight Points” and nothing else. 
As for previous instances: when 
President Monroe proclaimed the 
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policy that bears his name, and 
when President Jefferson purchased 
Louisiana, the people knew imme- 
diately what had been done. We 
don’t know yet what was said and 
done on that British battleship; we 
shall know little by little later. 
The principals to the action 
handed out to the world an innoc- 
uous, idealistic, impracticable pro- 
gram for the reconstruction of the 
world after the war. But they have 
not told us what we were and still 
are on pins and needles to know— 
how far has our President commit- 
ted us to participation in the war? 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, with her 
usual moderation of judgment and 
expression, said (on that same page 
in the Times and on the same day) : 
“When a technical non-belligerent 
takes the unprecedented step [note 
the word “unprecedented”] of as- 


sociating itself with a belligerent 
power in such a declaration (the 
decision of a joint policy toward 
Japan, toward the Soviets, and to- 
ward the situations that will arise 
on every front) it assumes respon- 


sibility for . .. winning the war” 
(italics mine). Is this excellent 
analyst of the news, habitually cor- 
rect, correct once again? Did Mr. 
Roosevelt assume in our name re- 
sponsibility for winning the war? 
If so, by what authority? The more 
I think of it, the less I am inclined 
to repeat that emphatic “No” when 
some one mentions the word “im- 
peachment.” 


REVIOUS to that historic and 

doubtless fateful rendezvous of 
the President and the Premier, Mr. 
Churchill had told the world—via 
radio — that “the United States is 
advancing in rising wrath and con- 
viction to the very verge of war.” 
No facts. No figures. No docu- 


mentation. No references. No 
proofs. Just plain plumb asser- 
tion. “If reasons were as plentiful 
as blackberries, I would give no 
man a reason upon compulsion,” 
said Jack Falstaff, and the Premier 
of Britain takes a leaf out of the 
book of Shakespeare’s jolly old 
knave. 

As for the question, “is it true?” 
what is your definition of truth? 
Are you a pragmatist; do you hold 
that truth is what gets results? 
Then it is true. Are you a subjec- 
tivist; do you hold that truth is 
what one cannot help thinking? 
Then it is true. But—one chance 
in a thousand—you may be a Scho- 
lastic and hold with Aquinas that 
truth is adaequatio rei et intellec- 
tus, “harmony between the mind 
and the thing.” 
How quaint! Aqui- 
nas lived six hun- 
dred years before 
Kant and seven hun- 
dred years before Einstein. So 
Aquinas knew no better. But how 
can we excuse twentieth century 
fellows like Robert Hutchins and 
Mortimer Adler, who want to put 
the clock—or the calendar—back 
seven hundred years? Well, there 
are always faddists. Look at Henry 
Adams, of the Adamses, a Brahman 
of the highest caste who wrote ec- 
static books about Mont St. Michel 
and Chartres. Medieval stuff. He 
too was probably faddist enough to 
define truth as harmony between 
fact and statement. That’s what 
comes from mooning around in old 
cathedrals. 

There was another Boston Yan- 
kee, once a disciple of William 
James but who later abandoned 
pragmatism, Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, who defined truth as 
“nothing else but what I can’t help 


Truth? 
What Is 
Truth? 





thinking.” That’s more like it. 
That explains Churchill. He says 
what he thinks to be true. He can’t 
help thinking it true. So it is true. 
Eugene Bagger calls this philosophy 
Cartesian. But why go back to 
Descartes? If you go back to De- 
scartes you are half way back to St. 
Thomas. What's to prevent your 
going back all the way, not only to 
St. Thomas but to Aristotle? Some 
simple people go back to the Gospel. 
They think that Yea means Yea and 
Nay means Nay. But where would 
you get in diplomacy or in propa- 
ganda with that queer idea? 


HE New York World-Telegram 

—not particularly medieval or 
evangelical in philosophy — gently 
corrected Mr. Churchill. “At no 
time,” said the Editor, “has there 
been more than a small minority in 
favor of American entrance into the 
war,” and “that small minority in- 
stead of rising is declining.” It 
dropped from 25 per cent in June 
—the highest record—to 21 per cent 
early in July.” 


HAT brings up the question of 

polls. There have been polls 
and polls, but perhaps the best is 
the Hutchins poll. It is best be- 
cause its questions were carefully 
framed to prevent obscurity of 
meaning. They ran thus: 

1. Who do you think should de- 
cide whether or not the United 
States should take any action that 
is likely to involve us in a shooting 
war? 70.4 per cent answered “Con- 
gress”; 4.4 per cent supported a 

referendum to the 
Hard Cold people; the remain- 
Figures der favored the 

President or Con- 
gress and the President. Some had 
no opinion in the matter. 
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2. Do you believe that the United 
States should use its armed force to 
occupy any part of Africa, the 
Azores or the Cape Verde Islands? 
66.3 per cent opposed occupation. 

3. If our Navy or any part of our 
armed forces engages in armed hos- 
tility against Germany, do you be- 
lieve we can avoid full participation 
in the war? 77 per cent said “No.” 

4. Do you believe that the United 
States should offer to mediate be- 
tween England and Germany? Al- 
most 70 per cent opposed media- 
tion. 

5. Do you believe that the United 
States should enter the war as an 
active belligerent at this time? 
79.7 per cent opposed our entering 
the war now. 

6. Under what circumstances do 
you think the United States should 
go to war? 89.4 per cent (of those 
who opposed entry) stated the con- 
ditions for our entering the war at 
all with so many restrictions that 
it is doubtful whether the particu- 
lar circumstances are likely to ap- 
pear. Only 6.6 per cent were will- 
ing for us to go to war “if England 
is being defeated,” and less than 1 
per cent “if Germany defeats Rus- 
sia.” 

Yet with serene disregard for 
facts and figures, the Prime Minis- 
ter tells the English and ourselves 
and all the world that the Ameri- 
cans are “rarin’ to go.” 


UST before starting to write these 
paragraphs I had been reading 
Etienne Gilson’s Christianity and 


Philosophy. In the first chapter of 
that excellent small 
treatise, Gilson re- 
calls Luther’s detes- 
tation for Aristotle 
and his admiration for Cicero. 
There are multitudes of persons to- 


Aristotle 
or Cicero? 
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day who hate Aristotle and favor 
Cicero. Why? Aristotle believed in 
logic; he accepted the validity of 
the reasoning faculty and of the rea- 
soning process. Cicero was an ora- 
tor. So is Churchill an orator. 
And your orator, like your poet, 
feels himself hamstrung by facts 
and figures and by what Aristote- 
lians, Thomists and other such un- 
imaginative persons are pleased to 
call truth. There was a college stu- 
dent of my acquaintance who in an 
examination paper defined a poet 
as one who “sacrificed truth to 
beauty.” As with the poet, so with 
the orator. When a poet is in the 
throes of creation, “his eye in a 
fine frenzy rolling,” he cannot be 
concerned with arithmetic. When 
an orator’s brain is all afire and a 
stream of white-hot eloquence is 
pouring from his mouth, it would 
annoy him—no end—to be remind- 
ed of facts and figures. It might be 
fatal if you were to wave a poll or 
a referendum in his face. You may 
recall Wendell Willkie, intoxicated 
by the crowds and the excitement 
of the campaign, shouting hoarse- 
ly ihto the microphone, shaking his 
disheveled hair into his eyes and 
flinging it nervously back again, 
pouring forth words which “in the 
cold gray dawn of the morning 
after’—many mornings after—he 
confessed to have been mere ora- 
tory. Well—that’s the best apology 
I can make for Winston Churchill’s 
utter unconcern either with logic or 
with facts. If you don’t think my 
apology particularly convincing, 
perhaps you can think up a better 
one. It would be a pity to be 
obliged to inflict upon so important 
a man as the Prime Minister of 
England the word that the earlier 
Roosevelt used: to call “short and 
ugly.” 


647 

HERE were, in that same speech 

of Mr. Churchill’s, several pieces 
of information evidently designed 
to be reassuring. He said “Britain’s 
strength has doubled”; “she is pro- 
gressing on all fronts”; “the Battle 
of the Atlantic has 
moved impressively All’s Well on 
in our favour”; “the All Fronts 
Nile Valley is much 
safer”; “Germany’s superiority in 
the air has been broken.” Every- 
thing therefore seemed quite 
hunky-dory. But if so, why is 
American wrath rising, and why 
are we approaching the “very verge 
of war”? Why not say “Bully for 
you Britishers! Congratulations! 
And oh, what a relief to know that 
you can do the job yourself!” Come 
to think of it, Mr. Churchill said 
that very thing months ago, “Give 
us the tools and we will do the 
job.” Why then should we go in, 
only to be told once again when it 
is all over, “Oh, well, we had Adolf 
jolly well licked before you chaps 
came over”? 

But almost on the very day that 
Churchill was painting his roseate 
picture of the condition of things 
from the Baltic to the Nile, a mem- 
ber of President Roosevelt’s Cabi- 
net was saying disconsolately that 
“Things are infinitely worse than 
they were a year 
ago.” Did the two 
propagandists get 
their signals mixed? 
The President himself said as late 
as July 22d, “The international 
situation is not less grave but far 
more grave than it was a year ago.” 
And yet on August 10th Alfred 
Duff Cooper was telling us that 
the people of England were 80 
cheery about the state of the war 
that his principal difficulty as Min- 
ister of Information was to prevent 


Mixed 
Signals? 





excessive optimism. On the 1ith 
of August, however, a cry arose 
from Australia that a terrible crisis 
was approaching. A few days 
earlier Senator Thomas of Utah, 
answering a demand from Senator 
Tobey of New Hampshire that 
someone tell the 
American people 
wherein they are 
more imperiled to- 
day than a year ago, 
answered: “I do not know what the 
President knows, but I do know 
that . . . if Hitler was a threat in 
1939 he is more of a threat today.” 

How that comports with Mr. 
Churchill’s optimistic utterance 
about conditions all along the line 
is beyond my understanding. But 
after all I am an Aristotelian and in 
my logic the principle of contradic- 
tion still holds good. In the text- 
books I studied it was declared that 
if one man said “Yes” and another 
man said “No” about the same 
thing at the same time, they 
couldn’t both be right. Quaint. 
Medieval. But I still feel that way. 


Better 
But 
Worse 


HILE Mr. Churchill was saying, 

“You needn’t come over, just 
send us the tools,” General Auchin- 
leck was saying, “The Germans 
must be beaten on their own soil; 
we are certainly go- 
ing to need Ameri- 
can man power, just 
as we did in the last 
war,” and General 
Wavell declared in more detail, 
“We shall have to have airplanes, 
tanks, munitions, transports, and 
finally men—the sooner the better.” 
By way of good measure Lord 
Beaverbrook was writing in an 
American magazine, “You must 
fight.” Ignoring the insufferable 
arrogance of these English who are 


The 
Generals 
Horn In 
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always telling us Americans what 
we must do, note the contradic- 
tion, “Send us the tools, we will 
do the rest,” and “We must have 
men.” If it were a football game 
you would say this is poor team 
play. But, in the game of propa- 
ganda, blunders, contradictions, 
bad timing, slipshod co-ordination 
seem to produce a winner. That 
fullback in a big game years ago 
who grabbed the ball and ran with 
it hotfoot to his own goal line and 
made a touchdown against his own 
team would have been good at 
propaganda and “Wrong Way Cor- 
rigan” who started 
for California but 
found himself in 
Europe where he 
“had always hoped 
to go” should be 
made head instructor in propa- 
ganda. 

To complete the record up to the 
middle of August I hear from a 
source that has generally been cor- 
rect that Mr. Churchill has been 
trying to get assurance from our 
President that American armies 
will be sent to Europe (in spite of 
all promises and pledges) the mo- 
ment England decides that the time 
has come to invade the Continent. 
Was that what they talked about? 
And did our President promise? 
This suspense is cruel. 


Good 
Old 
Razzle- 
Dazzle 


HILE we are on the subject of 
propaganda, we must not 
omit a special mention of the chief 
means now used by the more 
capable practitioners of the art. No 
one can get his B.A., 
still less his M.A.,in “Radiogenic” 
propaganda unless 
he can do a good job on the radio. 
He must show proficiency if not 
perfection in what is called “The 
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Radio Manner.” He must have a 
mellifluous voice, mastery of tim- 
ing and of change of pace, a great 
persuasiveness and, above all, the 
power to convey a sense of inti- 
macy so that the farmer in the 
heart of Nebraska, the mill worker 
in Connecticut or North Carolina, 
the share cropper stopping to listen 
at a cross-roads filling station in 
Oklahoma, the sailor on the high 
seas closely hugging a scratchy re- 
ceiving set, will say—one and all— 
“Wouldn’t you think he was right 
here in the room with us, right here 
at our elbow?” It’s 
a great art and not 
very many achieve 
superlative distinc- 
tion at it. But when a propagan- 
dist once discovers that he has the 
radio voice and the radio manner, 
he is inclined to discard all other 
instrumentalities in favor of the mi- 
crophone. 


“How 
Intimate!” 


OME critics of the methods now 

in vogue at the national capital 
go further and claim that the radio 
has changed our form of govern- 
ment. Benjamin DeCasseres says, 
“We are living today under Gov- 
ernment by Radio. . . . When the 
President or any of the influential 
policy - making Cabinet members 
have a new ukase, law or program 
that they want to become a fact 
they no longer (or seldom) do it in 
the constitutional way—that is, lay 
it before Congress. No—the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of this or that 
asks the people, through the press, 
to gather at their radio at such-and- 
such a time and hear what has been 
done behind the backs of Congress 
and the people. These promulga- 
tions of new programs, and even of 
laws, are not even delivered from 
the halls of Congress any longer 
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(or very seldom).... Government 
by radio, which is becoming more 
and more the fashion in these U., S. 
A., is a straight borrow from Hitler 
and Mussolini, who 
goosestep the people 
around the radios 
and then have their 
laws ja-ja-ed! or si-si-ed/—or else! 
—by the German Reichstag and the 
Italian Parliament some months 
later. 

“Will we Americans soon be 
ordered to our radios—or else? 
Why not? It’s the fashion.” 


Government 
By Radio? 


BVIOUSLY this question of 

propaganda, the fine art of 
“conditioning” the mind of the peo- 
ple so that they will finally accept 
with apparent spontaneity some 
preconceived program, legislative or 
administrative, and may even be 
led to acquiesce in what amounts 
to a revolution in our form of gov- 
ernment,—I say this subject 
“Propaganda,” is not to be ex- 
hausted in one small fragmentary 
treatise such as this. Nor do I pre- 
tend to be anything more than an 
amateur analyst of this new and 
extremely complicated science and 
art. 

However, there is one propagan- 
dist dodge which we simple folk 
can detect with no more mental 
equipment than a modicum of com- 
mon sense. It is what I started to 
speak of in the first line of this edi- 
torial. I mean the 
half-truth. At the 
moment it is much 
more in use than 
the lie. Those who 
are determined that our efforts to 
help Britain shall not stop short 
of war give but one side of the 
picture of the Hitlerian menace. 
“The Nazi Juggernaut,” they say, 
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“overran Austria in a week and 
Czecho-Slovakia and Holland and 
Belgium and France almost as 
quickly. The Nazis gobbled Nor- 
way in one gulp, swung into Greece, 
when Mussolini had come to an 
ignoble impasse, took over opera- 
tions and turned defeat into vic- 
tory. The Greeks being defeated, 
the English were pushed to a sec- 
ond Dunkirk. With a new fighting 
technique the Nazis snatched Crete 
away from under the guns of the 
British Navy. What fools you iso- 
lationists are therefore to imagine 
your country different from the 
others. The Hitler monster can 
take a hop from Dakar to Brazil, 
from Brazil to the Canal, from the 
Canal to the coast of Florida; he 
can run up the coast from state to 
state as he took country after coun- 
try in Europe. The Atlantic is 
only a pond. Come out of your 
trance, America. What are you 
waiting for, Mr. President? Attack 
Hitler now!” 

Every newspaper reader wil] 
recognize those phrases lifted from 
speeches, advertisements, radio ad- 
dresses, editorials, special articles 
by “military experts,” interviews 
with refugees just arrived by the 
Lisbon clipper, 
and above all from 
the pontifical pro- 
nouncements of that 
newly developed 
breed of purveyors of infallible in- 
formation, the columnists, who al- 
most to a man—and a woman— 
have joined the hue and cry for in- 
tervention. 


The 
Other 
Half 


OW, what’s wrong with the pic- 
ture painted by the alarmists? 
Nothing but the omission of the 
other half of the truth. Whether 
the facts that tell against their 
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thesis are left out purposely, or 
whether the war-mongers don’t see 
those facts themselves, we don’t 
pretend to know. But the facts are 
there. 

For example: in the metropoli- 
tan papers for August 2d there 
were columns about the arrival of 
the naval transport West Point 
with a number of American con- 
sular and diplomatic agents ex- 
pelled from Axis controlled por- 
tions of Europe. They bore with 
them, says the Herald Tribune, 
“voluminous reports on internal 
conditions in Germany and Italy 
and in subject countries under the 
shadow of the fasces and the swa- 
stika.” Prompt orders were given 
them at Quarantine not to reveal 
any political information. When 
reporters were permitted aboard, 
twenty minutes later, they found 
the consuls, normally an uncom- 
municative lot, “more close- 
mouthed than ever.” But what the 
incoming officials did release in 
spite of strict orders from Wash- 
ington was sufficient. Amongst 
other items are these: the war 
against Russia is unpopular in 
Germany; for the first time since 
the Nazi legions started to march, 
the German people are filled with 
anxiety; the hate campaign against 
America in Italy is having little ef- 
fect; the Italians hate the Germans 
but not the Americans; there is 
widespread discontent in Italy even 
though no signs of immediate revo- 
lution; black hatred against Ger- 
many swells in Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark and Norway; of all con- 
quered countries Norway comes 
closest to open revolt, only the 
presence of two hundred and fifty 
thousand German troops prevents 
an uprising; passive resistance is 
increasing in occupied France, 
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though there is still no general sab- 
otage; at first the Germans put for- 
eigners in prison in occupied 
France, but now they are jailing 
large numbers of French citizens; 
the willingness for collaboration 
with the Germans is becoming less 
and less amongst the people in oc- 
cupied France; the 
Dutch will probably 
not revolt at the 
present time, but 
passive resistance is spreading to 
large scale strikes; opposition is 
hardening; some who were for co- 
operation at first have changed their 
mind; the spirit is definitely anti- 
German; the Hollanders sstill con- 
sider themselves at war with Ger- 
many; when the day comes for the 
withdrawal of the Nazi forces there 
will be “some very nasty” happen- 
ings in the Netherlands; it is whis- 
pered in Italy that food grown in 
Italy goes to Germany; the Ger- 
mans are blamed for the war, the 
high prices, the shortage of food. 
Add to all this information gleaned 
from returning consuls, the state- 
ment by the reviewer of They 
Speak for a Nation in The New York 
Times, “About Marshal Pétain and 
his government there is varied as 
well as divergent thought. But on 
the one great question there is no 
disagreement: hatred for the in- 
vader and his few French abettors; 
prayer for British victory from 
ninety per cent of the population; 
willingness to suffer anything, if 
only France may again be free.” 
That would seem to be enough, 
but I venture to think that when so 
much leaks out in spite of instruc- 
tions to be close-mouthed, there 
will be found in the “voluminous 
consular and diplomatic reports” 
which we are not permitted to see, 
a superabundance of information to 
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prove that Mr. Hitler, mad as. he 
is, cannot be crazy enough to turn 
his back on a whole continent seeth- 
ing with resentment. That fact, in- 
deed all these facts are omitted by 
half-honest war-mongers. 

It may seem reckless of Der 
Fuehrer to have turned away from 
England to attack Russia. Truth 
is he was compelled to do so. 
Set a thief to catch a thief. Trust a 
double-crosser to know a double- 
crosser. Hitler didn’t dare go west 
for fear of being attacked from the 
east. He wouldn't attempt to move 
across those fateful twenty-three 
miles of the English 
Channel without 
first making sure 
that his quondam 
friend and fellow-signatory Stalin 
would not stick a knife in his 
back. He moved against Russia be- 
cause Russia would move against 
him if he moved against England. 
“Do unto others as others would do 
unto you, and do it first” is his per- 
verted reading of the Golden Rule. 
He would have been a fool to do 
what he didn’t have to do. We 
shall be greater fools than he if we 
get into this war when we don’t 
have to. 


Worse Fools 
Than Hitler 


HERE is another item that the 

instigators to war neglect to 
mention. They forget to tell us 
how many millions of men Hitler 
must leave behind him if he heads 
toward America. The consul ‘re- 
turning from Nor- 
way estimates that Inexhaustible? 
it takes 250,000 
German soldiers to police Norway. 
Some Americans recently returned 
from Italy say there must be 500,- 
000 Germans there. If that number 
seems excessive cut it in half and 
you still have fifteen divisions of 

















fighting men who cannot be used to 
fight. Add an equal number for 
Austria, as many again for Czecho- 
Slovakia and Rumania and Greece, 
and Holland and Belgium and 
France. Never mind the question, 
where does Hitler get them all. 
More pertinent for us is the ques- 
tion, will he dare come over three 
thousand miles of ocean leaving, 
shall we say, some five millions of 
his men to act as military police in 
the conquered countries and per- 
haps some five millions more of his 
soldiers, dead on a dozen battle- 
fields? Interventionists don’t an- 
swer that question. If they would 
tell the whole story it would ruin 
their case. So they don’t tell it. 
Technically they do not lie, but a 
lie would be honest compared with 
the half-truth. 


F I were to continue to present 
samples of this tricky form of 
dishonesty, I should never cease. 
Let us have only one more, I take 
it from the midst of an editorial in 
the New York Sun. The Editor 
quotes from Christianity and Crisis 
a paragraph from an unspecified 
Nazi source: “Christianity can of- 
fer to the believer in God nothing 
that can give him a greater convic- 
tion, a stronger force, and a better 
support. We cannot find that 
Christianity has helped the German 
people. On the contrary, our peo- 
ple have been ruined by Christ and 
the priests. Only a return to our 
ancient beliefs has made us free 
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again. We have no need of Chris- 
tianity for the salvation of our peo- 
ple.” 

Now that we are sending all help 
to Russia it may have seemed im- 
politic of the writer of the editorial 
in which that paragraph was cited 
to go on to say that as far as ban- 
ishing God and Christ is concerned, 
Russia, our new friend, is far worse 
than Germany, and that for every 
single specimen of blasphemy spo- 
ken or written in Hitler’s Reich, a 
thousand have been published and 
officially approved in Lenin’s and 
Stalin’s Russia. The 


writer omits that Atheists, 
fact. Perhaps he Russian 
would say he was and 

concerned at the German 


moment with Ger- 
many and not with Russia. But in 
present circumstances to allege ir- 
religion in Germany and be silent 
about irreligion in Russia is a form 
of dishonesty. Sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander. Repudia- 
tion of Hitler must now invariably 
be coupled with repudiation of 
Stalin. Otherwise the suspicion 
arises that our loathing of tyranny 
and brutality and atheism is not a 
matter of principle but of policy. 

I have said above that someone 
should write a documented history 
of the lie as an instrument of prop- 
aganda in World War Number One. 
Even more helpful would be a day- 
to-day description of the half-truth 
as an instrument of propaganda in 
World War Number Two. 

















PROFESSOR HENRY HYVERNAT 


By THEopoRE C. PETERSEN 
of the Paulist Fathers 


HE death of Monsignor Henry 

Hyvernat on May 29, 1941, 
meant to the Catholic University of 
America not only the loss of a pro- 
foundly learned professor and most 
loyal friend but also the breaking 
of a last personal tie with the era 
of its infancy of half a century ago. 
Doctor Hyvernat had been, for 
many years, the sole surviving 
member of the group of four re- 
nowned European scholars who in 
November, 1889, arrived in Wash- 
ington to form the original teaching 
staff of the School of Divinity, nu- 
cleus of the present Catholic Uni- 
versity. Doctor Hyvernat held the 
professorship of Biblical Archaeol- 
ogy and of Semitic and Egyptian 
Languages and Literatures till the 
day of his death. 

During all those fifty-two years, 
his life and labors have been part 
of the life of the University and 
have ever revealed a determined 
and sometimes heroic faith in his 
University’s high calling and even- 
tual academic glory. While he 
labored as a specialist in the re- 
stricted field of Oriental studies his 
academic and scientific interests 
were all but universal and extended 
in a special way to all phases of 
University organization and devel- 
opment, even though some of these 
lay clearly outside his personal re- 
sponsibility and control. His friends 
and associates knew him as a 
shrewd and close observer, as a 
person of keen wit and independ- 


ent judgment, and one, moreover, 
who rarely hesitated to speak his 
mind frankly and forcefully. He 
had an inveterate habit of keeping 
written records which might be of 
value, for possible future reference, 
either to himself or to others who 
would come after him. Thus he 
preserved many thousands of let- 
ters of historical and scientific in- 
terest, numberless documents cov- 
ering all his scholarly researches, 
numerous notes on the University’s 
growth and development, and bulky 
files of personal memoirs. All this 
vast apparatus systematically 
marked, filed, and catalogued has 
been bequeathed to the Catholic 
University, together with a most 
carefully collected, invaluable Ori- 
ental library of some 20,000 vol- 
umes and a very considerable 
amount of inherited and saved 
funds (set aside as an endowment 
for an “Institute for Christian Ori- 
ental Research” under Catholic 
University auspices). Thus the 
good Doctor gave all that he owned 
on earth to the cause to which he 
had already given the best part of 
his life and his whole heart. 

A general outline of Professor 
Hyvernat’s career and accomplish- 
ments has long been available in 
various biographical reference 
books. The present aim is to fill in 
that outline with some of the per- 
sonal reminiscences which the be- 
loved Professor was ever glad and 
willing to share with his friends 








and with anyone not impatient of 
the doings of a generation already 
passed from the scene. 

Henry Hyvernat was born on 
June 30, 1858, at Julien-en-Jarret, 
Loire, France, the fifth of nine chil- 
dren of Claude and M. Léonide 
(Meyrieux) Hyvernat. Henry was 
the youngest of four sons who lived 
to maturity. Two younger sisters 
and one brother died in early child- 
hood. His father was a distin- 
guished mining engineer and a stu- 
dent of political and social econo- 
my. For a number of years, be- 
tween the revolution of 1848 and 
the ascendancy of Napoleon III. he 
had been editor of the Gazette de 
Lyon, a paper championing the 
legitimist cause of the Comte de 
Chambord. But on realizing the 
hopelessness of that cause he had 
returned to his original profession 
and become Director of the Iron 
Mills at Julien-en-Jarret. He was 
a devout and militant Catholic, an 
early collaborator with A. F. 
Ozanam in the organizing of Socie- 
ties of St. Vincent de Paul in Lyons, 
and in later years an associate of 
the Count Albert de Mun, as foun- 
der of several “Catholic circles” in 
the industrial centers of the valley 
of the Gier River. Henry’s mother 
came. from a family of mining en- 
gineers and artists. She was a re- 
fined and deeply religious woman 
who spoke to the children of God 
and taught them their prayers but 
who, because of her delicate health, 
had to leave most of the actual 
home training in the hands of a 
very efficient grandmother. It was 
at the knees of the latter that 
Henry, at the age of four, learned 
the rudiments of reading and writ- 
ing. At five years of age Henry be- 
gan to attend the parish school con- 
ducted by the Marist Brothers. At 
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nine, he was sent to a boarding 
school in Lyons, the Petit Sémi- 
naire de St. Jean. Here he remained 
for nine years; and here, at the age 
of twelve, he lived through the days 
of the Franco-Prussian War. Life 
at this school was not exactly easy. 
The table was extremely frugal and 
offered little variety. Firewood 
was unknown in the wintertime. 
Nevertheless, Henry treasured to 
the end of his life the most pleas- 
ant memories of these childhood 
years which gave him a good 
groundwork of knowledge and a 
taste for learning. From the be- 
ginning he threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the study of Latin 
and Greek, and at the age of fifteen 
he took up the study of English 
which he soon mastered almost as 
well as his native French. When 
his mother once expressed an inter- 
est in an English novel by William 
Wilkie Collins, The Woman in 
White, Henry borrowed a copy and 
produced his own French transla- 
tion which he then presented to his 
mother. He began also the study of 
German which, however, was not 
completed till later at Issy. While 
busying himself with philological 
studies Henry did not neglect his 
earlier interests in geology and bot- 
any and he managed to gather fine 
collections of stones, minerals and 
fossils and a good herbarium. 

At eighteen years of age Henry 
was graduated from the Petit Sémi- 
naire and received from the Univer- 
sity of France in Lyons the degree 
of Bachelier-és-Lettres. The follow- 
ing year he spent at home with his 
parents. His brother Antoine, two 
years his elder, was leaving to enter 
the Dominican order; and Henry, 
after much serious reflection and 
prayer, decided to offer himself to 
the Archbishop of Lyons as an 
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aspirant for the sacred priesthood. 
In 1877 he went to the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice to spend two years at 
Issy in the study of philosophy and 
three years at Paris in the study of 
theology. It was during his stay at 
Issy that the young seminarian one 
day was called into the presence 
of a visitor, the famous Abbé 
Vigouroux of the Paris seminary, 
to be exhibited as a student excep- 
tionally proficient in Latin and 
Greek. The young linguist had not 
been cultivating the classics at this 
time but had been giving his full 
attention to cosmology, to problems 
raised by Darwin and Huxley, and 
to planning a new synthesis of faith 
and science. The Abbé Vigouroux’s 
grave remarks, however, concern- 
ing the Church’s acute need of lin- 
guists ready and able to master not 
only the classical languages but 
Hebrew, Syriac, Babylonian, and 


Egyptian sounded like an invitation 
and a challenge and they found a 


receptive listener. Henry Hyver- 
nat was ready to give the matter a 
trial. He procured books and threw 
himself ardently into the study of 
Hebrew. After six weeks he began 
to read the first chapters of Genesis 
in Hebrew. Not many months later 
he took up the study of Syriac, and 
four weeks thereafter began to 
read Syriac authors. During the 
following year in Paris he had the 
Abbé Vigouroux as one of his 
teachers and now he began the 
study of Babylonian and tran- 
scribed and translated cuneiform 
texts. The relationship of master 
and student grew into a deep 
friendship. Several other lifelong 
friendship had their beginning at 
Issy, especially those with his fel- 
low students: Pére Marie - Joseph 
Lagrange, O.P., founder of the 
Biblical School of St. Stephen in 
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Jerusalem and Msgr. Pierre Batiffol, 
the learned church historian. 
Henry Hyvernat’s ordination. to 
the holy priesthood took place at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Bap- 
tist in Lyons on June 3, 1882. Be- 
fore the end of that same year he 
was established in Rome where he 
received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from the Pontifical Uni- 
versity and, through the mediation 
of his Archbishop, a chaplaincy at 
the Church of St. Louis of the 
French. Here in the eternal city he 
made it his determined policy to 
become personally acquainted with 
every Oriental scholar of note. A 
fair number of these were within 
easy reach; and soon he was on 
friendly and mutually helpful 
terms with I. Guidi, F. Rossi, Aug. 
Ciasco, J. Balestri, and with several 
learned Orientals, especially Mon- 
signor Rahmani, Patriarch of the 
Uniate Syrians and Monsignor A. 
Bsciai, Coptic Bishop of Cariopolis. 
Within a few months after his 
transfer to Rome he had completed 
a study of the “Assyrian Monu- 
ments of the Vatican” which he 
published in three numbers (April 
and May, 1883) of Le Monde. It 
was with a view of aiding his friend 
Bishop Bsciai in the preparation of 
his Novum auctarium lezici sahi- 
dicocoptici that Henry Hyvernat 
undertook to edit, with French 
translation, a group of interesting 
Coptic texts, in his Actes des Mar- 
tyrs de ’Egypte (published in 1886- 
87), which he complemented two 
years later by his excellent Album 
de Paléographie Copte. In 1885 he 
was appointed professor of Assyri- 
ology and Egyptology in the Roman 
Seminary together With an assign- 
ment as professor and interpreter 
of Oriental languages at the S. Con- 
gregation de Propaganda Fide, 
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While the young orientalist had 
been delving ever deeper into his 
Assyrian and Egyptian studies, the 
Catholic Bishops of the United 
States had held, in 1884, the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, and, 
on November 28th, they had voted 
to establish a Seminarium Princi- 
pale, the teaching of which should 
equal in excellence that offered by 
the Dunboyne Institute of May- 
nooth and the University of Lou- 
vain. The new “principal seminary” 
was not intended to be merely a 
theological institute but rather the 
nucleus and beginning of a great 
Catholic University. Misgivings re- 
garding the financial burden which 
such an undertaking might entail 
were allayed by the announcement 
that a benefactress, Miss Mary 
Gwendoline Caldwell, had already 
donated $300,000.00 which would 
cover tue cost of the needed build- 


ings, and that an additional $500,- 
000.00 could, without much diffi- 
culty, be raised through private 
appeals and that this sum would 
suffice as an initial endowment 
fund for the project. 


On May 24, 1888, the corner 
stone of the first building was laid 
by Cardinal Gibbons, and a few 
months later the choice of Bishop 
John J. Keane as first Rector of the 
University was given final Papal 
approval. According to Catholic 
press reports, a number of out- 
standing Catholic scholars in 
Europe — among them St. George 
Mivart and the historian J. Janssen 
—had been approached as early as 
1885 by members of the University 
Commission with a view of enlist- 
ing their services for the new Uni- 
versity. In 1886 Bishop John L. 
Spalding had invited the aid of the 
Abbé Vigouroux, S.S., in Paris. The 
latter had declined for himself but 
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had recommended (for the teach- 
ing of Semitics and the Old Testa- 
ment) his’ former pupil Henry 
Hyvernat, now Professor at the 
Roman Seminary. Bishop Spalding 
failed to meet Dr. Hyvernat in 
Rome, due to the latter’s absence 
from the city, but Bishop Keane, 
in 1887 found him at home and 
made him a specific offer of a pro- 
fessorship at the University which 
was now definitely in the making. 
There was no hasty acceptance but 
a request for time to think the mat- 
ter over. Hyvernat had obtained 
his Roman professorship only two 
years before from Pope Leo XIII. 
He would have to ask the latter’s 
permission. He would have to ask 
the permission also of his Ordinary, 
the Archbishop of Lyons. He would 
have to know something of the na- 
ture of the proposed university, 
and of his chances of remaining, 
while in America, a “specialist” in 
his chosen field. Bishop Keane’s 
well-remembered answer was “All 
our professors are expected to be 
specialists and men of research, we 
want no others.” Hyvernat went to 
discuss his American offer with 
several of his friends. One of 
them, Msgr. O’Callaghan, Rector 
of the English College, later Bishop 
of Hexham and Newcastle, warned 
him: “Don’t go. I know my Irish- 
men. The outcome will be the 
same as it was with the University 
of Dublin where all of Cardinal 
Newman’s heroic efforts went for 
nothing.” Pope Leo XIII. listened 
to the young Orientalist’s reports 
and queries and, no doubt, sensing 
the latter’s readiness for an adven- 
ture, encouraged him and told him 
to accept. Hyvernat thereupon 
wrote to Bishop Keane and declared 
himself willing to accept his offer. 
The appointment was to take ef- 
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fect in 1888 and was to allow 
Hyvernat a full year’s time of 
preparation before the opening of 
school in 1889. This year was spent 
in archaeological exploration in the 
Near East. The French Govern- 
ment granted a commission to 
Hyvernat to make a scientific sur- 
vey of the cuneiform inscriptions 
preserved in Armenia and Kurdis- 
tan; and in the summer of 1888 
Professor Hyvernat, accompanied 
by his friend, Msgr. Muller-Simonis 
of Strassbourg, set out via Con- 
stantinople and the Black Sea 
toward Southern Russia, the Cau- 
casus, and Mount Ararat. The re- 
gions of Van and Urmiah were thor- 
oughly surveyed before the journey 
was continued through Syria and 
Mesopotamia to India, and thence 
back via Egypt and Palestine to 
Rome. It was during this trip that 
young Hyvernat allowed his full 
beard to grow in the style which he 
retained to the end. The story of 
the expedition appeared in book 
form in 1892: Relation des Mis- 
sions scientifiques de M. M. Hyver- 
nat et P. Muller-Simonis. Many of 
the strange adventures of this trip 
remained vividly impressed in Doc- 
tor Hyvernat’s mind throughout his 
life, and an interesting collection of 
oriental objects and antiquities 
gathered during that expedition 
now rests in the University Mu- 
seum in Washington. 

Professor Hyvernat arrived at the 
scene of his future labors in the 
midst of an impressive pageant, 
the celebration of the Centenary of 
the Hierarchy with which the open- 
ing of the University coincided. He 
saw the Papal legate celebrate the 
Solemn High Mass and heard him 
make his address and heard also 
Father Fidelis of the Passionists 
give an excellent sermon, and then 


he sought out the three European 
scholars who were to be his com- 
panions on the University staff. 
There was Dr. Thomas J. Bouquil- 
lon, from Belgium, forty - seven 
years old, who had taught moral 
theology for the past twenty years, 
first at Bruges and then at Lille. 
He was now beginning to speak 
English. Then there was Dr. P. 
Joseph Schroeder, from Germany, 
forty years old, who had taught 
dogmatic theology for thirteen 
years at St. Trond and Liége in Bel- 
gium and at Cologne in Germany. 
He spoke a fluent Latin but no Eng- 
lish as yet. Finally, there was Dr. 
Joseph Pohle, from Germany, 
thirty-seven years old, who for 
seven years had taught theology 
and philosophy, first at Baar, Switz- 
erland, then at Leeds, England, 
then at Fulda, Germany, and who 
could converse in English. Three 
other men, not present on the occa- 
sion, had likewise been appointed 
but were as yet preparing for their 
posts. Dr. Sebastian Messmer, 
forty-two years old, had taught at 
Seton Hall College since 1871, had 
participated in the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, as a member 
of the deputation that deliberated 
on the project of the Seminarium 
Principale and had now been sent 
to Rome to obtain a degree in 
canon law so that he might join 
the faculty at Washington in 1890. 
Two young American priests, 
Thomas J. Shahan, Chancellor of 
the Hartford diocese, thirty-two 
years old, and Edward A. Pace, 
Rector of the Cathedral of St. Au- 
gustine, Florida, twenty-seven years 
old, had likewise been sent to Eu- 
rope for special research work in 
church history and philosophy re- 
spectively, and were expected to re- 
port at Washington in 1891. Be- 
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sides the small Faculty of four full 
professors now present and des- 
tined to initiate the graduate work 
of the University, a number of spe- 
cial lecturers had been engaged by 
Bishop Keane to assist in rounding 
out the curriculum: Fathers Hogan 
and Orban, S.S., Fathers Hewit and 
Searle, C.S.P., Dr. Chapelle, Dr. 
Graff, Mr. Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, and Professor Webster Edger- 
ly. The total student enrollment 
consisted of twenty-eight priests, 
seven clerics and nine auditors (the 
latter from the Paulist Seminary 
located in the old Middleton man- 
sion on the campus.) 

The first Sunday of the first 
school year was remembered by 
Professor Hyvernat throughout all 
the many years to come because of 
two items of advice which he heard 
very eloquently expressed in the 
two sermons of that day, one in the 


morning by Archbishop Ireland and 
the other in the evening by Arch- 


bishop Riordan. The first had ex- 
horted the convened members of 
the Faculty, to aim high in their 
teaching, to set elevated standards 
in their elucidation of faith and 
science and to train an elite of 
Catholic scholarship. The second 
had warned them not to assume 
that their American students were 
coming equipped with the sort of 
preliminary academic training 
which might ordinarily be expected 
in the schools of the Old World, for 
if they (the new professors) were to 
assume this they might easily talk 
over the heads of their students 
and be in danger of wasting their 
own and their students’ time and 
of failing in their great tasks. 
For about ten years the Univer- 
sity clung to its early ideal of being 
exclusively a school of graduate 
studies; and as a consequence 
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found itself serving a mere hand- 
ful of students. When on October 
1, 1895, McMahon Hall with a new 
School of Philosophy and Social 
Sciences was opened (to which in 
the following March a School of 
Technological Sciences was added), 
lay students had been admitted and 
began to arrive in ever larger num- 
bers and soon also a tide of audi- 
tors and special students from the 
religicus houses began to pour into 
the campus and quickly to outnum- 
ber the bona fide University stu- 
dents. Then the administration 
found itself unable to adhere to its 
early ideal of offering only post- 
graduate studies and chose to widen 
its scope by organizing collegiate 
sub-departments remaining, how- 
ever, for a good many years to 
come, indissolubly welded to the 
graduate departments from which 
they had sprung, sharing their ad- 
ministrative fortunes as well as 
their staffs, rooms, and equipment. 
These changes came with only a 
moderate amount of friction and 
debate. 

Later more serious and prolonged 
controversies raged around and 
about the University, but though 
Dr. Hyvernat received from various 
quarters invitations to take part he 
had steadfastly declined. There 
were those who suspected his neu- 
trality and his determination to re- 
main friends with all parties. Ru- 
mors reached him that a candidate 
for his professorship had already 
been chosen and that his resigna- 
tion would be accepted if offered. 
As early as 1893 his friend, the 
Abbé Vigouroux of Paris had 
begged him to return to Europe to 
collaborate in the establishment of 
a Biblical College which a rich 
friend in Lorraine was ready to en- 
dow. Doctor Hyvernat had declined 
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this offer as he was to decline a 
later offer of a high position at the 
Catholic University of Lille and a 
still later unofficial but insistent in- 
quiry as to his willingness to accept 
an episcopal see in the Southwest. 
He was happy in his work and sat- 
isfied to retain his academic posi- 
tion, because it gave him every de- 
sired opportunity for carrying on 
his philological and archaeological 
researches. The establishment of 
the new School! of Philosophy, 
moreover, had made possible the 
transfer of his Department of Sem- 
itic and Egyptian Languages from 
the School of Theology where it had 
been playing a minor role to the new 
school where it would have a chance 
to unfold and train “orientalists” in 
the proper sense of the word. 
During the few years which had 
passed since the opening of the 
University, a new suburb had 


sprung up near the gates of the 


campus and numerous Catholic 
families were moving into this di- 
vision, called Brookland. The 
Misses Margot and Delarue, friends 
of Bishop Keane, had erected a 
large three-story building two 
blocks away from the campus, in 
which they conducted a private 
school and in which they had pro- 
vided a spacious hall suitable as a 
chapel. Through Bishop Keane 
these ladies had made the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Hyvernat and soon 
thereafter they asked the latter to 
aid them to supply the Catholic 
population of the new suburb with 
their own house of worship. Having 
obtained Cardinal Gibbons’ permis- 
sion for the plan, Dr. Hyvernat at 
Easter 1892 began to say Mass at 
the Margot School regularly every 
Sunday and to organize, with the 
help of a few Paulist students, a 
Sunday School. Realizing that the 


temporary chapel would soon be in- 
adequate for the needs of the new 
parish he began, with the Cardinal’s 
permission, to collect funds for the 
purchase of land on which to erect 
a church. When this land had been 
bought and the parish firmly estab- 
lished, Dr. Hyvernat relinquished 
his freely assumed parochial bur- 
dens to a full-time successor ap- 
pointed by Cardinal Gibbons. When 
the new St. Anthony’s Church was 
built in 1896, Dr. Hyvernat left the 
Margot School where he had resided 
for three years to move into the 
Lewis home, close to the new church 
and facing it from the opposite side 
of the street. During 1897-98 he su- 
pervised the erection (on the near- 
est corner south of the Lewis home) 
of the large two-story residence 
which became and remained 
“home” to him for the rest of his 
life. For three years the Doctor 
employed a colored housekeeper, 
thereafter a young black-bearded 
Syrian, whom he had met in Ur- 
miah in 1888. The latter had fol- 
lowed Msgr. Muller-Simonis to 
Strassbourg, to learn the tanner’s 
trade, and now, one early morn- 
ing in 1902, he arrived at Dr. 
Hyvernat’s residence in Brookland, 
robed in his native Persian skirt, 
carrying a small suitcase, and de- 
élaring he had come for a visit. The 
Doctor put him in charge of his 
house and kitchen and kept him 
till the following year when Oshana 
Serges decided to move on. At this 
time the Doctor was fortunate 
enough to obtain the service of Miss 
Amalia, an older sister of Brother 
Egidius, O.F.M. This third house- 
keeper proved a real Godsend to the 
Doctor, relieved him of all further 
household cares, and remained 
with him for thirty-eight years till 
the end. 





During his earliest years at the 
University Dr. Hyvernat’s courses 
covered, besides classes in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, lectures on the An- 
cient Geography and History of 
Biblical Lands. These lectures were 
printed at the end of the year to be 
distributed among his graduate 
students in theology. As soon as a 
separate Oriental Department had 
been established his prospects 
brightened and candidates for high- 
er degrees in Semitics began to ar- 
rive, even though they were few in 
number. The fewness of his spe- 
cial students earned him occasional 
twittings, e.g., when Dean Griffin 
presented the Board of Trustees 
with a statistical report on atten- 
dance which listed the usefulness 
of the Professors by listing the size 
of their classes and the number of 
their teaching hours. Hyvernat’s 
retort to Dr. Griffin called attention 
to the fact that the young ladies 
teaching at Brookland Primary 
School could boast statistical rec- 
ords of usefulness five times that of 
the good Dean’s. 

In 1895 Doctor Hyvernat had be- 
gun writing articles for Vigouroux’s 
Dictionnaire de la Bible, in 1901 he 
began a series of articles for the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, in 1903 a 
similar series for the Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique, and in 
1907 the same for the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia. Two very masterly con- 
tributions were sent by him to Pére 
Lagrange’s Revue Biblique: Etude 
sur les versions coptes de la Bible 
(1896) and Petite Introduction a 
étude de la Massore (1902-04). 
Besides these there were a series of 
articles and book reviews for the 
Catholic University Bulletin. Tue 
CaTHOLic Wortp in December 1895 
printed an illustrated article, “Ar- 
menia, Past and Present” (contain- 
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ing recollections of a trip of a few 
years before through a country 
which just then was witnessing 
bloody massacres). In 1903 Dr. 
Hyvernat collaborated with Drs. J. 
B. Chabot, Cara de Vaux, and I. 
Guidi in founding the Corpus Scrip- 
torum Christianorum Orientalium, 
an undertaking which was intend- 
ed to do for the early Syriac, Ara- 
bic, Coptic and Ethiopic Christian 
writers what Abbé Migne’s Patrol- 
ogy had done for the Latin and 
Greek Christian writers. Dr. Hy- 
vernat assumed the editorship of 
the Coptic section and retained that 
post until 1930. In 1912, when al- 
ready sixty-three volumes of the 
Corpus had been published, he was 
instrumental in having this great 
undertaking transferred from pri- 
vate ownership to joint ownership 
of the two Catholic Universities of 
Louvain and Washington. (Up to 
date some 120 volumes of this Cor- 
pus of Oriental texts with Latin 
translations have appeared, but 
many times this number will yet 
have to be published before the se- 
ries can be nearly complete). 

It was Dr. Hyvernat’s custom 
from 1891 until 1930 (with the ex- 
ception of the war years 1915-1918) 
to return to Europe or the Near 
East each summer for the purpose 
of seeing and studying the impor- 
tant collections of Oriental manu- 
scripts and of meeting the prom- 
inent European scholars working in 
his own field, It was late in the 
fall of 1902 that he had his last au- 
dience with Pope Leo XIII., an au- 
dience, most memorable, often re- 
called and often retold. 

Being questioned about the Uni- 
versity’s prospects he made bold to 
say: “You will soon send us a new 
Rector to Washington. Please, 
Holy Father, take care that it will 

















be a good one.” Leo XIII. thought 
for a moment and then answered: 
“My Professor! Go and find Satolli 
—whomsoever he will choose, I 
shall nominate.” When the Pro- 
fessor that same afternoon saw 
Satolli and repeated to him the 
Pope’s message, there was a quick 
response: “Did Leo really say this? 
Very well then! I am choosing 
him. It will be Msgr. O’Connell 
who was at the American College.” 

On March 27, 1903, Bishop 
Conaty was appointed to the See of 
Monterey and Los Angeles. On 
April 23rd, the Right Rev. Denis J. 
O’Connell was installed as the third 
Rector of the Catholic University. 
Almost as soon as he arrived he 
had to meet a most desperate finan- 
cial crisis, consequent upon the 
failure of the firm of Thomas E. 
Waggaman and the loss of all the 
invested funds of the University. 
So serious was the situation that a 
majority of the American Bishops 
were in favor of closing the Univer- 
sity for good. But its Chancellor, 
Cardinal Gibbons, refused to aban- 
don the cause and decided to ap- 
peal to the whole Catholic popula- 
tion of the country through its Hier- 
archy to save the endangered In- 
stitution. Financial reorganization 
suggested by the Cardinal, ap- 
proved by the Holy Father and con- 
ducted by Msgr. O’Connell saved 
the University and enabled her to 
face bravely the difficult times 
through which she has since then 
passed. When in 1908 his term of 
office expired he was glad to lay 
down his burden which soon there- 
after was placed on the shoulders 
of Dr. Thomas J. Shahan. 

Dr. Shahan had lived close to Dr. 
Hyvernat for seventeen years. He 


knew the width and depth of his 
He saw the 


friend’s knowledge. 
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meticulous care with which the lat- 
ter approached his work and did 
his writing. He would have liked 
to see more of Hyvernat’s articles 
in print and he would occasionally 
chide his friend for not contribut- 
ing more often to scientific period- 
icals, saying: “You carry on a vast 
correspondence with scholars all 
over the world, communicate to 
them the fruits of your researches 
and allow them to put into print 
what you yourself could have writ- 
ten much better. You ought to let 
your light shine and not hide it 
under a bushel.” 

If there ever had been any de- 
liberate hiding under a bushel it 
was soon to come to an end. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1910 when Dr. 
Hyvernat had completed a stay in 
Rome and had gone to Paris to put 
himself under treatment for an ail- 
ment affecting his hip he was told 
that more than fifty folio-size old 
parchment tomes, discovered in 
Egypt during the spring, were be- 
ing offered in the city for sale. He 
went to examine them at the deal- 
er’s office and found himself face 
to face with the largest and most 
valuable find of Coptic manuscripts 
that had ever been made. He spent 
the remainder of his vacation work- 
ing over those manuscripts, at the 
rate of some eight to ten hours 
each day, copying texts and writ- 
ing descriptions which could be 
used for a preliminary catalogue. 
This unique group of manuscripts 
dating chiefly from the eighth and 
ninth centuries) had been found in 
the ruins of the forgotten monas- 
tery of St. Michael of the Desert 
near Hamouli in the Fayum where 
apparently they had lain hidden 
since the monastery’s destruction 
early in the tenth century. Mr. 
Chassinat, an Egyptologist and 








member of the French Archaeolog- 
ical Institute of Cairo had helped to 
get these manuscripts out of Egypt 
in the hope that they might be kept 
together as a unit and be bought by 
some European library able to pay 
the price asked by the Cairo deal- 
ers. The Bibliothéque Nationale 
declared itself unable to pay the 
price demanded. Dr. Hyvernat, 
during the winter of 1910-11, trem- 
bled at the thought that this mag- 
nificent collection might be broken 
up and sold in separate lots to li- 
braries in a dozen different coun- 
tries. As soon, therefore, as school 
had closed in the summer of 1911 
he was back in Paris to devote the 
whole of his vacation to a further 
study of those precious manu- 
scripts. 

It was in December of this year 
that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Sr., 
was in Paris, and learning of the 


existence of this grand collection 
purchased it for his library in New 
York. Dr. Hyvernat had begged 
the Rector, Msgr. Shahan, for an 
extension of his vacation and had 


received it. As soon as he heard 
that the collection had been sold 
and was to be shipped to New York 
he arranged to take passage on the 
same steamer so that he would ar- 
rive in New York together with the 
precious collection. The day after 
his arrival he called the Morgan 
Library by telephone to ask about 
the safety of the manuscripts. Mr. 
Morgan on making inquiries at sev- 
eral European sources had been 
told that Professor Hyvernat of 
Washington, D. C., was the best 
fitted Coptic scholar to undertake 
the’ preparation of a thoroughly 
scientific catalogue. Miss Belle 
Green, Director of the Library, was 
glad to learn that Professor Hyver- 
nat was in the city and asked him 
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to come immediately to 33 East 
36th Street for consultation regard- 
ing these latest manuscript acqui- 
sitions of theirs, all of which 
seemed badly in need of repair. 
The Professor went at once and, 
having had ample previous oppor- 
tunity to read and annotate the 
contents of those fifty old tomes, 
was able to answer many questions 
and to give much valuable advice. 
The parleys ended in an agreement 
drawn up between the Morgan Li- 
brary and the Catholic University 
by which Dr. Hyvernat was com- 
missioned to prepare a Catalogue 
Raisonné descriptive of the Mor- 
gan Coptic manuscripts and the 
Morgan Library was pledged to re- 
imburse the University with the 
equivalent of the Doctor’s salary 
through the years which he would 
give to his assigned task. The orig- 
inal purpose of the agreement was 
expanded, a few days later, to in- 
clude the task of completing the 
collection (i.e., trying to purchase 
all portions of the original Hamouli 
find which still remained in the 
hands of the original Arab discov- 
erers or of Cairo dealers), of pho- 
tographing the whole collection pre- 
paratory to the issuing of a fac- 
simile edition, and of having all the 
original manuscripts repaired at 
the atelier of the Vatican Library, 
where the most skillful restorers 
were available. 

Dr. Hyvernat had arrived in New 
York on December 15th. Two 
weeks later, on December 30, 1911, 
he sailed again for Europe eager 
for the great quest to which he 
had been commissioned. On Janu- 
ary 22, 1912, he left Paris via 
Marseilles for Egypt. Mr. Morgan 
was likewise in Egypt much inter- 
ested in Dr. Hyvernat’s commission 
and making manuscript purchases 
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of his own—securing, e.g., from a 
dealer who came to his hotel room 
a magnificent Greco-Sahidic Evan- 
gelistary of the seventh century. 
Dr. Hyvernat succeeded in purchas- 
ing on Mr. Morgan’s account some 
seventy parchment manuscript 
leaves (all of them over 1000 years 
old and eleven of them certainly 
belonging to the Hamouli find) be- 
sides a group of papyri with Greek, 
Demotic, Coptic, and Arabic texts— 
all of them from the Fayum. At 
the end of May he returned to 
America for a few weeks of visit- 
ing, offered his report, sailed again 
for Europe and remained there till 
January, 1913. Before his next de- 
parture from America for Europe 
in July, 1913, he arranged to have 
all of the Morgan Coptic manu- 
scripts packed and sent to the Vati- 
can Library where the work of 
photographing and repairing was 
now to commence. On their ar- 
rival in Rome the books were 
placed in the care of Cardinal Ehrle 
and Msgr. Ratti, later Pope Pius XL., 
who supervised the ateliers of the 
Library. 

The work was speedily taken in 
hand but the outbreak of the World 
War played havoc with all the well 
laid plans. At the end of July, 
1914, the Doctor left Rome for 
Paris. He remained there through 
August. On August 30th the city 
experienced its first air raid. When 
a good part of the civilian popula- 
tion was being evacuated Dr. Hy- 
vernat with his friend, Dr. Chabot 
crossed the Channel to Farnbor- 
ough, England, where he stayed till 
November before returning to 
America. The repairing and pho- 
tographing had stopped for the 
duration of the war, and was not to 
be resumed till five years later, 
when Mr. J. P. Morgan, Jr., urged 
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its completion as a memorial to his 
late father. In response to many 
inquiries concerning the nature 
and contents of the Morgan Coptic 
volumes a summary description of 
them was published in the spring 
of 1919 under the title A Check List 
of Coptic Manuscripts in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library. The text of 
this Check List had been prepared 
by Dr. Hyvernat. In October of 
this same year the Doctor left again 
for Rome to see to the resumption 
of the repair work and of the mak- 
ing of the Photographic Edition (in 
twelve sets each of which consisted 
of 56 large tomes, with a total of 
over 90,000 photographs). In 
April, 1920, Miss Greene arrived in 
Rome and helped to speed opera- 
tions. With an intermission of 
seven months (spent in America 
from November, 1920, till June, 
1921) Dr. Hyvernat continued to 
live and work in Rome and in Paris 
(where the mounting of. photo- 
graphs and the binding of the 672 
volumes of the Facsimile Edition 
was. done) till October, 1922. Dur- 
ing each of the next three years 
from six to eight months were 
spent in Europe to complete the 
preliminary aims of his great task. 
The first complete set of the Photo- 
graphic Edition was finished in 
1922 and presented by Mr. Morgan 
personally to Pope Pius XI. The 
last of the sets was shipped to its 
destination in the summer of 1925. 
There was great joy now. Miss 
Greene passed through Rome in 
June of that year and was received 
in private audience by Pope Pius 
XI., who was proud to call himself 
a fellow librarian and to have had 
a share in bringing out that monu- 
mental Photographic Edition of the 
Morgan Coptic Manuscripts. Dr. 
Hyvernat and Archbishop Paschal 





Robinson accompanied Miss Greene 
to the Vatican, and later to the 
monastic libraries of Subiaco and 
Monte Cassino for an inspection of 
the ancient manuscript treasures 
preserved at these monasteries. 
During 1927 and again in 1928 
and 1930 Dr. Hyvernat had to ap- 
ply for hospital care. In 1930 his 
illness overcame him while he was 
in Rome on his last trip to Europe. 
Only in 1929 did he actually man- 
age to begin the writing of his long 
promised Catalogue Raisonné. His 
plan was not for the usual kind of 
Catalogue but for something re- 
sembling an encyclopedia on Coptic 
literature and Coptic studies. He 
had gathered enough material for 
a series of some ten or twenty vol- 
umes. But it was evident, in view 
of the Doctor’s physical infirmities, 
that he would never be able to 
write a work of such dimensions. 


In the summer of 1931 he agreed 
at last to complete within a year 
what he called an Abbreviated Cat- 


alogue. This work was ready in 
typed form in 1932 and is now in 
the possession of the Morgan Li- 
brary awaiting publication. 

During the last nine years of his 
life, while the Doctor grew more 
feeble physically he remained re- 
markably active mentally. He 
never abandoned his work on the 
Morgan Coptic Manuscripts, and 
had always near him, in his resi- 
dence, several volumes of the mag- 
nificent set of the Photographic 
Edition presented to him by Mr. J. 
P. Morgan, Jr. It was hard for him 
to think of having to leave his work 
incomplete, but he found happiness 
in the knowledge that he had gath- 
ered a very excellent library and a 
vast store of photographs (cover- 
ing the greater part of all known 
Coptic manuscripts and of many 
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important Arabic ones) and an ex- 
traordinary filing system of folders 
and cards supplying a wealth of 
easily accessible information chief- 
ly in the fields of bibliography and 
lexicography, all of which would 
be of incalculable aid to those who 
were to carry on his Coptic studies 
after him. 

In June, 1931, he obtained the 
University’s acceptance of his plan 
for the establishment of an Insti- 
tute for Christian Oriental Research 
(which, he hoped, would continue 
after him the type of work to which 
he had given his life.) He had 
planned to leave a $60,000.00 en- 
dowment fund to be administered 
by the Union Trust Company of 
Washington and the proceeds to be 
used by the University in further- 
ance of the aims of the Institute. 
The plan, however, was not ac- 
cepted by the University adminis- 
tration until the Union Trust idea 
had been eliminated and the en- 
dowment fund was turned over to 
the University treasurer. It was 
not any lack of faith in the Univer- 
sity and its high destiny within the 
educational scene of America which 
caused him to hesitate—it was only 
his knowledge of human nature 
and his memories of fifty years of 
University administration. But 
rather than abandon his plans for 
the Institute he accepted the terms 
dictated to him and the promise 
given that the Institute would be 
allowed to take its rightful and 
honorable place in the life of the 
University. 

About a year and a half before 
his death, Dr. Hyvernat began to 
suffer from severe abdominal pains. 
His physicians ordered special diets 
but these brought no relief. The 
Doctor then asked his physician to 
operate on him so as to determine 
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the true nature of his illness. This 
operation took place on March 19, 
1941, and established that there 
was carcinoma of the pancreas 
which had so far progressed that it 
could not be remedied by surgery. 
Dr. Hyvernat insisted on knowing 
the full truth and was told that his 
prospects of life were for only an 
uncertain number of weeks or 
months, with steadily increasing 
pain and the certainty of death al- 
ways before him. So far the Doc- 
tor had labored unceasingly year 
after year in his chosen field of 
books and manuscripts. His labors 
were now snatched from his hands. 
Only his breviary remained within 
his grasp and the opportunity to 
learn to know and to suffer pain. 
There were bright and happy mo- 
ments when friends sent him greet- 
ings and when privileged visitors 
came to see him. A letter from Dr. 
William E. Crum in England (au- 
thor of a recent large Coptic Dic- 
tionary) especially cheered him for 
it spoke of him as “one of my old- 
est friends—who has always been 
among those whom I most valued. 
I can never forget the many acts of 
kindness I have, in these over forty 
years, had from you. Your work 
has been invaluable to all of us. 
No Coptologist has made better use 
of his immense knowledge of the 
literature, or produced more impor- 
tant publications. When publish- 
ing our Dictionary I often wished 
that intercourse—not only through 
the post—with you had been pos- 
sible. I should have learned a great 
deal and, no doubt avoided plenty 
of errors.... I have given a large 
collection of letters, addressed to 
me by many scholars during the 
past 50 years, to the British Mu- 
seum, and among them is a large 
number of yours.” There were 


cables which came from the Apos- 
tolic Nuncio in Dublin, Paschal 
Robinson, Henry Hyvernat’s “best 
friend.” But when the messages 
had been read and the visitors had 
gone the Doctor was alone again 
with his thoughts constantly astir, 
with his physical pains torturing 
him, with the spiritual certainties 
of eternity always before him and 
ready to engulf him as soon as his 
heart had beaten its last. 

On May 2list, the eve of the 
Ascension, he told the writer of 
these lines, then alone with him in 
his sick room, that he had done 
some hard thinking trying to ana- 
lyze the progress of his disease and 
the prospects of its duration, that 
he had reached definite conclusions 


,which amounted almost to a con- 


viction, but that he hesitated to tell 
anyone. When the answer came: 
“If your conclusions concern your- 
self and your welfare, they concern 
me also, and you may tell me,” he 
said: “I think I shall live one more 
week and then the end will come.” 
On the following Monday the Doc- 
tor received Holy Communion in 
the morning and asked to be 
anointed by the chaplain of the hos- 
pital in the afternoon. While re- 
ceiving the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction he suffered a severe hem- 
orrhage. He rallied later and was 
able during the next two days to 
whisper greetings and prayers to 
the friends gathered at his bedside. 
Another hemorrhage occurred on 
Thursday evening and an hour 
later Dr. Hyvernat had breathed his 
last. The Office of the Dead was 
chanted in the University Church 
on Pentecost Sunday evening, June 
ist. The solemn funeral Mass was 
sung by Bishop Corrigan, Rector of 
the University, on the following 
day and interment took place in the 
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University plot of Mount Olivet 
Cemetery. Msgr. McCormick, the 
Vice Rector, preached the funeral 
sermon choosing for his text the 
words from Daniel xii. 3: “They 
that are learned shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and 
they that instruct many to justice 
as stars for all eternity.” He point- 
ed out as the late Professor’s out- 


standing virtues his humility and 
his industry—virtues distinctive of 
the true priest and the true scholar. 
Dr. Hyvernat’s friends are willing 
to offer him praise and keep his 
memory in honor—but he in taking 
leave of them at the threshold of 
eternity, asked from them only 
prayers and from his all good God 
only a share in His infinite mercy. 


UNFORGOTTEN 
By Cora E. WELLS 


HE powdery frills of spiraea lace 
Are scattered and turned to dust, 
The frayed white frocks that the daisies wore 
Are tinged with the color of rust. 


Petunias that lean toward the garden gate 
Look lonely and ill at ease, 

While the silver fife of the autumn wind 
Runs a scale on its hidden keys. 


The call of the lark and the bluebird’s song 


I listen for in vain, 


And I miss the plea in the robin’s voice 
That echoed through slanting rain; 


But the warm red glow from the nearby hills, 
Aflame with their torches of red, 

Lights a lamp of joy, though my aching heart 
Remembers that summer is dead. 
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By Mary IRENE WoopDRUFF 


Y passage was booked on the 
Dixie Clipper. I was spending 
one last week with the Deanes be- 
fore going home to be married. 
Maybe I shouldn’t admit this but 
my only reason for that visit was 
to talk Ellin into marrying Jan be- 
fore it was too late. 

Jan was a flyer, one of those boy- 
ishly attractive young Poles, with 
vivid laughing blue eyes that could 
be so tender, and close-waved, corn- 
colored hair like fine silk in the sun. 
And he was mad about Ellin. 

Oddly, too, because Ellin’s was 
that quiet dark-haired, gray - eyed 
loveliness that only one in a hun- 
dred ever recognizes. You had to 
know her very well, as I did, and 
for a long time before you realized 
that she was really beautiful and 
peculiarly desirable. 

But Jan knew it the first time he 
saw her, three months before on a 
marvelous June evening. His sis- 
ter Jadwiga Leishinska lived in 
the same apartment house as the 
Deanes and they were going 
through the building organizing 
the anti-aircraft Watchers, groups 
of women to watch and listen for 
signs of air raids. 

At the first sound of the alert 
they would race through the build- 
ing pounding on doors and shout- 
ing, “Alarm! Alarm!” The cry 
that sent occupants rushing for the 
bomb shelters in the cellar. Even 
then everyone knew that war was 
coming soon and they were making 
their preparations for it. 

I was there for the week-end and 


I saw it all happen, Ellin opened 
the door for them. She and Jan 
looked straight into each other’s 
eyes and forgot the rest of us. 
They knew how it was with them 
from that first breathlessly long 
moment. There was no need. of 
words to make plain what had sud- 
denly flashed between them. 

He stayed nearly an hour making 
explanations that required no more 
than twenty minutes at the most to 
cover thoroughly. After the intro- 
ductions Jadwiga sat beside me. _ I 
wasn’t asked to join the Watchers 
of course because I was merely vis- 
iting, and anyway I am an Ameri- 
can. Therefore, sympathetic per- 
haps, but supposedly a neutral. 

Because he was of good birth he 
addressed most of his conversation, 
aside from the necessary instruc- 
tions, to Mrs. Deane. That was 
simply scrupulous courtesy. Both 
he and Ellin knew that he was 
speaking to her alone. 

I was glad for Ellin. She de- 
served every chance for happiness. 
And of course to me, newly engaged 
to Alec, happiness meant just one 
thing. Being wildly in love and 
getting married. But I was afraid 
for her, too, knowing that Mrs. 
Deane had been very much aware 
of that little drama at the door. 

Jadwiga turned her head and 
looked at me, smiling faintly, ap- 
provingly. She was happy for Jan 
that look said gently. But I was 
looking at Ellin’s mother, at the 
sudden venomous hatred for this 
gay young man that sprang into 





her eyes. At the thin smile she 
gave him as he and his sister rose 
to leave. She was thinking of 
something unpleasant I knew. 

Mrs. Deane was one of those 
poisonous old women who make a 
career out of seeing how much mis- 
ery they can cause everyone about 
them. A domineering old martinet 
who had never had any real affec- 
tion for Ellin, she had kept the girl 
entirely dependent upon her until 
some relative had left Ellin a small 
legacy. 

With that Ellin had studied 
furiously to make up for lost time 
and had finally managed to wangle 
a small secretarial job in the Brit- 
ish embassy in Warsaw. But it 


was too late, then, to do much ac- 
tual good. By that time Ellin was 
too used to obeying her mother’s 
slightest whim to make any effec- 


tive break for liberty. 

In my nonchalant American way 
I had kept hammering away at 
Ellin off and on when I saw her 
during the last three months, try- 
ing to persuade her to marry Jan. 
Jadwiga helped along too, but not 
so heartily, because her European 
mind was accustomed to parental 
domination, and thought it only 
natural. 

But Ellin just couldn’t see it my 
way at all. Although in the last 
few weeks I thought she was be- 
ginning to weaken a little. “Mother 
wouldn’t hear of our marrying,” 
she had always said, as if that auto- 
matically settled the question. 

“Then, too, I’m older than Jan,” 
was another of Ellin’s objections. 
“He’s only twenty-six. I’m thirty- 
two, and a little afraid of that dif- 
ference. It’s on the wrong side. 
The man should always be older, 
it’s better that way.” 

Well, what could you do with a 
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girl like that? She knew my age, 
twenty-two, or I’d have sworn that 
I was thirty-eight to Alec’s twenty- 
nine. I had never looked particu- 
larly young, but Ellin did. She had 
that delicate freshness English 
women sometimes have. 

“Don’t be silly, Ellin,” I would 
repeat. “Jan loves you, yourself. 
He doesn’t care how old you are. 
It’s you he wants. Marry him, 
Ellin, don’t let the most wonderful 
thing in your life slip through your 
fingers for such a foolish reason as 
that. Marry him before it’s too 
late.” 

It was no use. I would argue and 
plead and storm because I was con- 
vinced that it was the only thing 
for her to do. She would just 
shake her head and stick to her 
original theme. Mother wouldn’t 
hear of it, and then there was that 
difference in their ages. It seemed 
to hypnotize her. 

The way she kept harping on 
that made me certain Mrs. Deane 
was exaggerating that difference 
out of all reasonable proportions. 
Spitefully, deliberately, she had 
kept that angle fresh in Ellin’s 
mind until it had assumed the as- 
pect of a real obstacle. 

She had maliciously insinuated 
the idea that marriage between 
them would be a little ridiculous. 
And she had been completely suc- 
cessful. She had prevented the 
marriage for three months. 

But the night that war broke out 
she over-played her hand. Then 
and there she lost, although she 
didn’t realize that until the next 
morning. 

We were all a little on edge that 
night, after a week of high nervous 
tension. Ellin had been restless all 
week but she had it under control 
that night. She must have been 
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coming to a decision about Jan I 
realize now. If Mrs. Deane had not 
selected that night to play her 
trump card she would have won in 
the long run. 

There was to be a complete 
blackout of the city tonight for the 
first time since the crisis had be- 
come acute. Ellin had just finished 
pasting black paper over the win- 
dows and lighted a rather inade- 
quate lamp. She set it down in the 
center of the table and adjusted the 
shade so the light would not shine 
in her mother’s eyes. 

“It will be tonight,” she declared 
suddenly. “I’m sure of it. There’s 
something queer about this night. 
I don’t know what exactly, but 
something queer, something differ- 
ent.” 

Her mother and I both looked up 
at her in surprise. Mrs. Deane 
frowned irritably. “Don’t talk non- 
sense,” she commented sharply. 
“You are nervous, that’s all. And 
no wonder, working all day and sit- 
ting up half the night with those 
Watchers. You'd be better off in 
bed, my girl, minding your own 
business.” 

After an instant’s pause she went 
on, jerking her chin slightly toward 
the west, toward Berlin. “The 
moon is up tonight. I noticed that 
especially while you were pasting 
up the windows. Even ‘he’ 
wouldn’t be mad enough to send 
over planes in full moonlight.” 

Hitler and the Germans were 
rarely mentioned by name these 
days in Warsaw. It was “he” and 
“they” now. As if no one else 
existed in the world any more but 
Poland and her threatening neigh- 
bor. 

Maybe that’s the way it would be, 
just the two of them in a tight little 
nightmare of horror all by them- 


selves, if France and England 
didn’t get into it. If they failed to 
stand by their solemn pledges. 

I knew Ellin shied away from 
that thought, her loyalty refusing 
to imagine England a renegade. But 
I was an American. I remembered 
the war debts, meanly perhaps, but 
I did remember. I hadn’t Ellin’s 
faith in their word. 

“No,” Ellin was denying quickly. 
“I’m not at all nervous. Not this 
week. Really, it’s amazing how 
calmly everyone is taking it. Of 
course we’ve known all along that 
it was coming soon, any day now. 
It was inevitable, but September is 
‘his’ month, you know. I’m sure it 
will be tonight.” 

She adjusted the yellow armband 
the Watchers all wore and picked 
up her gas mask from a chair. For 
all its premonitions of war, War- 
saw was curiously lacking in gas 
masks. Paris, London, Berlin were 
flooded with them if you could 
judge by the pictures in the papers, 
but Warsaw had almost none at 
all. Maybe you’ve read that now 
in the dispatches from beleaguered 
Warsaw. 

The British embassy and Jan 
were responsible for the three we 
had. His sister and her family 
were supplied but most of the other 
people in the building were depend- 
ing on makeshift creations of cot- 
ton, gauze and adhesive tape. 

Mrs. Deane watched Ellin pre- 
paring to take her turn watching. 
A pair on the roof and another 
couple stationed at the street door 
was the rule for the Watchers. 
Usually I kept Ellin company when 
Jadwiga was too busy. I was just 
getting to my feet when Mrs. Deane 
motioned me back. 

“Sit down for a moment,” she 
said imperatively. “You, too, Ellin. 
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I have something to say to you be- 
fore you go out.” Her jaw tight- 
ened, her tyrannical old mouth 
pinched in at the corners. I 
thought, here it comes now. 

Ellin sat down obediently but be- 
neath her composure, her quiet- 
ness, you could tell that something 
was hardening in her this night. 
Her mother didn’t see that, though, 
I’m sure, and wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it possible if she had. She 
sat erect in her chair, her face half 
shadowed by the tilted angle of the 
lampshade. 

“Now, Ellin, I want you to know 
that I’ve made all arrangements for 
us to leave here on the evacuation 
train that is going out through 
Riga tomorrow. I knew you’d be 


silly enough to refuse to go with 
the embassy wives and children 
when they’re sent out, so I made 


my own plans. I should have gone 
long ago but for your work here, 
but it’s all settled now. Everything 
is ready and we will be on our way 
home tomorrow.” 

There was a long intense silence 
when she ceased speaking. We all 
heard the dull rumble of a heavily 
laden motor lorry as it felt its way 
along the pitch-black streets. Then 
a nearer sound of quick, booted 
feet running lightly down the stairs 
and past our door. 

So that’s how she does it I 
thought to myself, watching Ellin’s 
face. This is Mother Deane in ac- 
tion. Everything is arranged and 
then she calmly orders daughter to 
fall in line, like it or not. 

But this time she’s mistaken I 
think. This time daughter is go- 
ing to have something to say about 
how her life is run. Maybe my 
everlasting preaching has done 
some good after all. 

Ellin stood up without haste and 
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pushed her dark hair back from her 
forehead. “I’m glad you will be 
safe, Mother,” she began quietly. 
“But I’m not going with you. I’m 
staying here where I can be of some 
use. You must be very careful and 
you will be perfectly all right.” 

Mrs. Deane was on her feet, too, 
now incredulous and furious. 
“Don’t talk like a fool,” she 
snapped. “You must be out of your 
mind to say such things. You are 
coming home with me tomorrow. 
Now we'll hear no more of that. 
Staying here, indeed. This last 
week must have turned your head. 
This isn’t your fight, Ellin. I need 
you at home with me where you be- 
long.” 

“This is everyone’s fight—every- 
one who has a heart, a conscience, 
a sense of justice. You havs never 
needed me or anyone — except to 
bulPy and browbeat. Oh, that’s true 
and you know it. I’ve stood it as 
long as I can, as long as I’m going 
to. You will be quite safe on the 
evacuation train. I’m staying here 
to do what I can. I’m sorry it had 
to come like this, Mother, believe 
me, but this is something you can’t 
change, no matter what you say or 
do.” 

She seemed to remember me 
then and made a little gesture with 
one hand. “We’re going up to re- 
lieve Jadwiga now. I'll see you off 
in the morning of course, but just 
now I don’t think I want to see you 
again tonight. Goodnight, Mother. 
Try to understand my side of it a 
little if you can.” 

That was all. We went out then 
and Ellin closed the door softly 
with an air of finality, as if she was 
cutting her life cleanly in half. As 
if this moment of this night was 
the first one she had ever really 
lived. 
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I was a little frightened when we 
came out onto the roof flooded with 
brilliant moonlight. We leaned our 
arms on the breast-high parapet 
and looked down at the city with 
all this silver radiance betraying 
every tower and spire. 

“What use is the blackout to- 
night?” Ellin asked, as if nothing 
had happened. “You can’t hide a 
city in the moonlight.” She seemed 
determined to avoid the scene 
downstairs. 

“Will they really come tonight I 
wonder?” I said idly, falling in with 
her evident desire. 

“Somehow I’m sure of it,” she 
answered, almost as if they had to 
come to justify her break with her 
mother. “I:can almost feel them 


out there, waiting. Pressing closer 
and closer, and waiting.” 

This was when they used to come 
raiding the last time, just before 


dawn. The last time, I thought, 
twenty-five years ago almost to the 
day. Ellin would have been seven 
then and I wasn’t even born yet. 
When the last war was fought, that 
war to end all wars. This was what 
humanity did to itself given half a 
chance. Humanity! 

It was so still there on the roof 
with no sound now but the soft 
whisper of the sweet, cool night 
wind touched with that faint 
strangely mysterious fragrance the 
wind has even in dry dusty cities in 
the late hours. 

I thought suddenly, what am I 
doing here? I don’t belong here at 
all. I’ve got to get back home 
where I belong. Ellin, though, she 
seemed somehow to belong. She 
and Warsaw seemed to click in 
some essential way. 

She loved this city only a little 
less than she did London. Perhaps 
because her own repressed spirit 
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had found a kindred background in 
the rather somber beauty of this 
ancient Polish city that had known 
so long the domination, the cruelty 
of invading oppressors. 

Its short-lived independence had 
never really effaced the intangible 
veil with which centuries of foreign 
conquest had dimmed its glory. 
The soul of Warsaw calling to her 
own quiet beauty and deep courage 
crushed down by her mother’s 
hard, domineering hand. 

I was getting stickily sentimental 
I told myself and squared my 
shoulders a little aggressively. « El- 
lin glanced around at me as I 
moved. 

“Well, you’ve waged a rather 
successful ‘Blitzkrieg’ yourself?” I 
said somewhat uncertainly. “Your 
mother took it quietly enough, con- 
sidering everything.” 

“Because she can’t quite believe 
it’s true,” Ellin answered with sur- 
prising insight. “She thinks it is 
just a crisis of nerves, that I'll be 
myself in the morning. She can’t 
convince herself that I’ve really de- 
fied her for the first time in my 
life. That I won’t be on that train 
for Riga when it leaves tomorrow.” 

“Then you’re not going? You've 
really come to your senses at last?” 
I said thoughtlessly. “You’re going 
to marry Jan.” 

“You might call it that. I’m not 
going home with Mother tomorrow 
if that’s what you mean.” She 
straightened up, away from the 
parapet and pulled down her 
jacket. 

“And you'll marry Jan now?” I 
probed. “Marry him, Ellin. Give 
him what you can. There is so |lit- 
tle time for happiness now, you've 
no right to deny him that.” 

She stared off across the sky for 
a long time before she answered. I 
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was beginning to feel that I should 
have minded my own business. 
Then she turned to face me and a 
curious change had come over her. 

It was she who was strangely 
cool and decided now. I was wav- 
ering between delight that she was 
probably going to marry Jan and a 
sudden fear that I might have made 
a mess of things. Lord, if I had 
done just the wrong thing in ad- 
vising her to defy her mother. 

She put out her hand and 
grasped my arm tightly. “You're 
right,” she said evenly. “I know 
now what I must do. Mother 
doesn’t count any more. I’m just 
realizing that. No one matters now 
but Jan. Nothing matters now but 
that we must be married at once— 
tonight.” 


“Tonight? But where is Jan? 


How are you going to find him with 
the city blacked out like this? 


Won't it wait until tomorrow?” 

“No, no,” she said quickly. “It’s 
got to be tonight. There’s some 
curious compulsion about this 
night. Tomorrow may be too late. 
I've wasted too much time as it is. 
Jadwiga told me Jan would be in 
the square until two this morning 
with the anti-aircraft crew. We 
can find our way there easily 
enough if we're careful. Come 
along.” 

“You mean I’ve got to go, too?” I 
demanded stupidly. She looked at 
me impatiently. 

“Of course. You've got to see it 
through with me. I'll stop and ask 
Jadwiga to take our place for a lit- 
tle while. Hurry now, there’s no 
time to lose.” 

By the time we had stopped at 
Jadwiga’s flat and explained what 
we wanted and gone on down to the 
street, the sky was dark and the 
moon had disappeared. We paused 
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for a moment and looked up at it, 
like warm black velvet overhead. 
Something like panic surged over 
us, and Ellin suddenly gave a little 
sob. 

Desperately, and forgetting me 
entirely in her anxiety, she began 
to pray out loud. “Oh God, don’t 
let anything happen until we are 
married. Give me this one night 
to live and I can bear whatever 
comes tomorrow. Please dear God, 
please! Give me this night!” 

That shook me terribly. Ellin, 
so reserved, so undemonstrative, to 
be praying aloud at night in the 
streets. As unexpectedly as she 
had begun she stopped and grasped 
my hand closely. We started off 
then slowly, cautiously. 

It was an eerie sensation groping 
blindly along familiar streets that 
showed no smallest glimmer of 
light. Not even the dim blue or 
green lamps that had been custom- 
ary since the crisis began were lit 
tonight. Everything seemed to be 
closing in on us stiflingly. 

It was like being enveloped in 
thick black wool. The sounds of 
the little traffic that was moving 
came to us muffled, softly booming, 
as from a very great distance. 

Instinct insisted we were head- 
ing in the right direction but we 
found it hard to believe. We were 
sure that we were just going 
around in circles, like people lost 
in the deep woods. But there was 
nothing to do but keep on, pausing 
now and then to try to get our bear- 
ings. 

It seemed to take hours of inch- 
ing forward and stopping to listen 
for guiding sounds before we final- 
ly heard muffled shouts and laugh- 
ter coming from the heavily cur- 
tained café that faced the square. 
We both drew a relieved breath 
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that we seemed to have been hold- 
ing since we left home. 

“The gun crew should be about 
opposite the café here,” Ellin de- 
cided. 

She knew the city better than I 
did, of course. I knew it simply as 
a tourist—the show places like the 
Lazienki Gardens, the Poniatowski 
bridge, Pilsudski Square, the Saxon 
Gardens and the rest. But Ellin 
had lived here for four years. 

We felt for the wall of the café 
back of us and leaned against it. 
Ellin called out tentatively, “Jan, 
Jan are you over there? It’s Ellin. 
Where are you, Jan?” 

Instantly his voice came reassur- 
ingly through the blackness. “I’m 
here, Ellin, by the guns. Don’t try 
to come over. Wait there where 
you are, I’m coming.” 

Ellin felt for my hand and gave 
it a quick little squeeze in sheer 
relief. “We made it,” she an- 
nounced triumphantly. Over there 
in the darkness we could hear the 
low murmur of men’s voices. Then 
the sharp determined ring of Jan’s 
boots as he swung around. 

He moved the tiny beam of his 
flashlight in a slow circle until he 
caught us in its glow, then he 
snapped it off. Strict police orders 
forbade its use unnecessarily. 

As he came toward us we heard 
a soft little plopping sound, and 
even shivering with nervous excite- 
ment, I had to smile to myself. Jan 
was chewing gum again. He loved 
it and a friend in the American em- 
bassy kept him supplied. 

Although he knew it was rude he 
couldn’t resist blowing bubbles and 
snapping them with sharp little 
clicks. He liked to tease Ellin with 
that habit because he knew it an- 
noyed her. 

It must have given her an odd 
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sort of comfort now to hear the 
miniature explosions of Jan’s gum. 
There was something grimly hu- 
morous in the idea of this debonair 
young fighting man standing be- 
side a gun, blowing ridiculous gum 
bubbles and waiting for death to 
come raining down from the black 
skies. 

He was close beside us now and 
with a brief greeting for me, drew 
Ellin into his arms. My part was 
over for the time being, and sud- 
denly the tension of the past week 
caught up with me. 

Everything seemed to recede into 
unreality. It was like moving 
through a dream that faded, dis- 
solved and reformed itself into 
wavering, crazy patterns. As from 
a long way off I heard Ellin ex- 
plaining why she had come. Then 
Jan’s excited, “Darling, darling,” 
and a rush of quick, eager Polish 
endearments that I couldn’t under- 
stand. But the way he said them I 
didn’t have to understand. 

Jan gave a staccato command and 
we were suddenly surrounded by 
the members of the gun crew. 
There was a flurry of unintelligible 
introductions all around and mixed 
up in them somewhere a suggestion 
that they all kiss the two brides- 
to-be for luck. 

No one appeared to think that 
might be difficult to achieve in the 
dark. Amid much subdued laugh- 
ter cool hard lips glanced briefly off 
our cheeks and chin, some missing 
the target altogether. 

One of them must have had 
more experience or his sense of 
direction was much better than his 
comrades’. He managed to cup my 
face in his hands and kiss me long 
and soundly full on the mouth, 
with a comical little exclamation of 
satisfaction at the conclusion of 
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the maneuver. They all had the 
clean firm lips of youth, 

The picture seemed to start go- 
ing round and round after that. 
There is a foggy blank in my mem- 
ory from then on until Jan, Ellin 
and I were standing before a priest, 
Jan’s chaplain I suppose he was, 
and the ceremony was almost over. 

I remember that the priest kept 
his gas mask slung over one arm 
during the service. That struck me 
as odd until I recalled that my own 
mask was hanging over my shoul- 
der by its strap. Everything came 
sharply into focus then. 

Thank God, I thought, when I 
marry Alec in St. John’s there 
won't be any gas masks. There will 
be dozens of happy-faced people 
and banks of flowers. The bride 
will wear white satin, not an old 
gray suit with a yellow air raid 
Watchers armband. The groom 
will not wear a heavy automatic at 
his hip. 

Prompted by Jan and the priest 
Ellin made the proper responses 
and when it was finished the priest 
made the Sign of the Cross over all 
of us. The gas mask swung slowly 
back and forth like some grotesque, 
strangely shaped censer as he 
moved his arm in the ritualistic 
gesture. 

We went home together, saying 
almost nothing all the way, but 
holding each other’s hands tightly, 
like three lost children. At the 
door of the Deane’s apartment Jan 
and Ellin paused to say good-night 
to me. 

They wanted to tell Jadwiga first 
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of all. Ellin would tell her mother 
in the morning, but tonight was 
Nothing should mar its 


theirs. 
beauty. 

I found my courtesy key after a 
moment’s rummaging and unlocked 
the door. Leaving it ajar I kissed 
them both lightly for luck and 
slipped inside. Before it had quite 
closed behind me I saw Jan hold 
out his arms and Ellin go into them 
confidently. 

“Jan,” she cried. “Hold me close. 
I was so afraid something would 
happen before we were married. I 
don’t care what comes after this. 
Jan, Jan if I had lost you tonight I 
wouldn’t have gone on living with- 
out you. But it’s all right now. I 
can bear whatever is coming in the 
morning.” 

His hold tightened. “Ellin, El- 
lin,” he whispered, shaken. His 
mouth closed down upon hers 
roughly, passionately, then gently 
and clung. 

Remembering Alec I knew exact- 
ly how that kiss would feel. I 
closed the door firmly, finally then, 
with a sudden overwhelming long- 
ing for home, for Alec. After a 
silence I heard them go on up the 
stairs to find Jadwiga. 

It was a strange wedding night, 
what was left of it now, that they 
kept there on the roof high above 
darkened Warsaw watching, listen- 
ing for the wailing shriek of sirens, 
the throb and drone of German 
bombers. 

The first time that Ellin had ever 
really lived. The night the Nazis 
marched into Poland. 





EUROPE AFTER THE WAR 


By GABor DE RONAY 


OTHING is more disheartening 
to those who sincerely oppose 
plebiscitarian totalitarianism than 
a study of the utopias planned for 
the future of Europe which are 
published in the English - speaking 
countries. These proposals for a 
new order, improved on that in- 
augurated in 1919 or in 1940, show 
good will and honest purpose but 
lack clarity of thought and an un- 
derstanding of the European char- 
acter (which Pio Baroja considers 
half African and half Asiatic). 

It is true that from a distance of 
3,000 miles it is extremely difficult 
to obtain a clear vision of the tra- 
ditions of the European nations, as 
well as their mentality, desires, 
prejudices and whims. Even the 
English see hardly further than the 
Rhine, an optical shortcoming 
which creates a curious latinophily 
among English Catholics. There- 
fore, the construction of Europe 
after a “democratic” victory is fre- 
quently viewed in terms of “Ameri- 
canization” or “Britification” of the 
Continent. Since, moreover, the 
cultural and psychological back- 
ground of Europe is almost totally 
at variance with that of Great Brit- 
ain or of the United States, it is dif- 
ficult to see how the Anglo-Saxon 
might offer a satisfactory solution 
of its problems. 

Democracy is only one of the 
morally justified forms of govern- 
ment, but even the American Catho- 
lic, who should never forget the 
principle “in dubiis libertas,” falls 
into the error of dreaming wish- 


fully of a future Europe impreg- 
nated with the spirit of Jefferson, 
Jackson, and the main street of 
Muncie, Ind. This spiritual form 
of imperialism is only eclipsed by a 
military imperialism, which is even 
more reprehensible, demanding a 
brutal revenge through annihila- 
tion, partition and devastation. 

While the protagonists of “pun- 
ishment” will have their retribu- 
tion sooner or later, in the justice 
of Divine Providence, sad disillu- 
sionment awaits the wishful thinker 
who expects a millennium of de- 
mocracy, prosperity and “progress” 
in the lands between the Escurial 
and the Kremlin. 


One of the most dangerous illu- 
sions is the frequent belief that the 
masses are destined to suffer in the 


plebiscitarian autocracies. They 
suffer at present on account of the 
expansive and militaristic policy of 
their governments, a policy which 
involves great economic hardships, 
but their physical and moral tor- 
ture is not an outcome of totali- 
tarian ideologies. These ideologies 
are neither hierarchic nor aristo- 
cratic but “majoritarian”; their 
main appeal lies in their organiza- 
tion of hatred against a class, a 
race or some other group which is 
definitely a minority. (Mussolini 
and Stalin have repeatedly boasted 
that they are the only true demo- 
crats and this claim has a certain 
justification in the light of Mon- 
talembert’s thesis that egalitarian 
majority-rule and liberty exclude 
each other.) 
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It is therefore among the minori- 
ties that we have to look for the 
real victims of modern totalitarian- 
ism, minorities like the conserva- 
tives, the Jews, the rich, the aristo- 
crats, the intellectuals, the clergy— 
groups who (accidentally?) always 
demanded and needed freedom of 
action, freedom of thought, free- 
dom of expression. 

The secret of the dictators lies in 
the fact that they were able to mo- 
bilize the masses— or rather Mr. 
and Mrs. Average Man—against the 
“exceptional” people, those who for 
one reason or another were not 
“regular fellows.” Needless to say, 
the urban straphanger who has no 
use for liberty but merely for safety 
now feels betrayed because block- 
ade and bombers now shake his be- 
lief in safety. His suspicions are 
aroused and he fears for his sav- 
ings. And there is little doubt that 
he will commit atrocities against 
the uniformed oligarchs if his pres- 
ent masters get shipwrecked in the 
present turmoil. 

Bearing all this in mind, it is dis- 
tressing to hear expressed in Amer- 
ica the vague hope that there are 
people in Central Europe who read 
secretly, with tears in their eyes, 
the Gettysburg Address, Rousseau’s 
Education Sentimentale or — for 
that matter—the City of Man. To 
the masses outside Switzerland 
(and perhaps France) the word de- 
mocracy carries various connota- 
tions. In Germany it means unem- 
ployment, endless parliamentarian 
discussions, defiance of the historic 
ruling classes and the failure of 
Geneva; in Hungary it means re- 
sistance against religious education 
and defiance of the aristocracy; in 
Croatia it would be the equivalent 
of peasant-dictatorship, and in 
Bohemia the suicidal policy of 
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ressentiment by the Benes govern- 
ment. In most other European 
countries it means corruption or 
the raping of nuns. 

It is not my intention to consider 
now whether these accusations, 
prejudices and impressions are just 
or unjust, but as they are the gen- 
eral trend of opinion the facts must 
be faced. The failure of democracy 
in Europe was spectacular, and we 
can only hope that dictatorship will 
have an even more impressive fail- 
ure. The rise of Europe is, after 
all, not recorded in terms of repub- 
licanism and democracy — forms 
of government which only became 
effective after large - scale military 
or financial defeats. Europe rose 
under the leadership of monarchs, 
priests and nobles. Their failure 
evoked republicanism, just as 
democratic failure evoked dictator- 
ship. 

The “popular” dictatorships have 
greatly discredited the idea of popu- 
lar leadership. If the Axis loses 
the struggle the confidence in a 
rule by masons, paperhangers, sons 
of cobblers, will also have received 
a deadly blow. The young genera- 
tion, strongly inoculated as well 
with contempt for the historic 
European forms of government and 
the historic religions, will then be- 
come the prey of a nihilism which 
is always the forerunner of a period 
of chaos. Rauschning sees nihilism 
already as part and parcel of Na- 
tional-Socialism, and there is little 
doubt that a wave of integral de- 
spair will sweep over Central and 
Eastern Europe if and when the 
day of ‘reckoning comes. This 
naked nihilism may be supported 
by some sort of heroic pessimism 
or cynicism. 

The situation will be worst in 
Northwest Europe and definitely 








better in the more “backward” part 
of the Old Continent—in Albania, 
in Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, in the 
mountains of Tyrol and Navarre, in 
Finland and in the Carpathians, 
where we still find human beings 
who would rather die or go hungry 
than be slaves. The rest of Europe 
consists largely not of human be- 
ings but of “employees.” 

Moreover, we must not forget 
that democracy is a form of gov- 
ernment which cannot be imposed 
from the outside. It rests on free 
consent. A government “of the 
people” presupposes also self -re- 
spect — the enemies of democracy 
would say rightly or wrongly “con- 
ceit,” or overweening self-esteem. 
But these qualities will be lacking 
in men after a decade of degrada- 
tion, humiliation, compromise, and 
almost daily prostration before the 
mass-leader, or symbols of his gov- 
ernment. The same cowards (and 
this involves ninety-nine per cent of 
the populations) who daily gave 
the Roman salute, who constantly 
expressed their enthusiasm and 
protested their unflinching loyalty 
and their devotion to those in 
power, could not easily change to 
another social game, and “play” at 
democracy, even with the same lack 
of conviction. Drowned in lies, they 
have lost trust. Confidence will 
long be an ideal rather than a re- 
ality.? 


1I do not think that any “progressive” 
country would be spared this total degrada- 
tion of its people after a party-dictatorship. 

tornado leaves a mass of debris behind 
it after it has struck, and a good deal of the 
destruction resulting from the havoc caused 
by the popular leaders will in all probability 
never be repaired. 

2 Another conception which is dead in 
Europe today—and dead “forever” —is the 
curious superstition that education, as such, 
is a potent antitoxin against autocracy or 
totalitarianism. This generally accepted mis- 
conception gained ground immediately after 
the establishment of Communism in a coun- 
try with a large percentage of illiterates— 
Russia. And the “education-worshipers” stub- 
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Just as in the sartorial art, so 
also in political fashions, a “style” 
cannot be repeated except after a 
long interlude. For this reason 
also I see a complete reaction as 
the only alternative to nihilism and 
anarchy.’ If this reaction can offer 
liberty then it will be a satisfactory 
solution. The thirst for liberty 
(and not for conventions, elections, 
baby-kissing, etc.), is the one senti- 
ment that is steadily growing. If 
not properly channeled and regu- 
lated it may end with inundation of 
the state and finally anarchy. 

The return to democracy will be 
further hampered by the increasing 
importance of the control by ex- 
perts of lay opinion, and freedom 
of the individual is the basis of de- 
mocracy. After the war the eco- 
nomic situation of Europe will be 
such that experimenting by ama- 
teurs cannot be risked. The gov- 
ernments will have to be authori- 
tarian. If governmental authority 


bornly remained unchanged after the rise of 
National-Socialism. It took the Communists 
three and a half years to crush the counter- 
revolution, while Hitler was able to dissolve 
the German political parties by the stroke of 
a pen. The same measures taken by Dollfuss 
in “backward” Austria resulted in two violent 
and sanguinary revolutions and the Austrian 
fortress could only be taken by the Nazis 
through a combination of inside and outside 
pressure plus treason and world-wide lack of 
support from the appeasers. I would say that 
love for freedom is fotally independent of 
education. The Spaniards — Right or Left — 
preferred death to submission to the other 
side. The same was true in the case of coun- 
tries of such widely different educational 
standards as Finland, Britain, Greece and 
Abyssinia. Materialism, on the other hand, is 
a certain path to integral slavery. 

8A weird sentimental anarchism was al- 
ready on the increase prior to World War Ti. 
One frequently heard voiced the opinion that 
all governments are evil and superfluous, that 
the main manifestation and activity of the 
modern State was to levy taxes and to send 
the male population to the trenches. The 
services of the State, such as mail, education 
and hospitalization, were considered poor 
compensation for all that organized slavery. 
A Belgian retired railwayman told me in 1939 
that his ideal would be to have a house, a 
kitchen garden, a cow and a submachine gun 
enabling him to shoot every uniformed person 
who tried to trespass on his property. 
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is exercised in a patriarchal way 
we can be happy indeed, for 
patriarchal authority is based on 
love or paternal right. And it 
seems likely that structurally gov- 
ernments will be headed by septua- 
genarians or octogenarians.* They 
alone, probably, will be able to 
boast of clean hands and will also 
have the necessary historical con- 
tinuity. They will have to head 
one, perhaps even two, “lost” gen- 
erations. 

Europe will indeed be a place 
quite different from that hopefully 
visioned by the Leftists. It will be 
a second India, with Viceroys ap- 
pointed in London, or an anarchic 
chaos; or a Europe returned to an 
appreciation of traditions. If the 
Axis wins, the outcome is obvious. 
If England wins, then only the Brit- 
ish armed forces—and the Catholic 
Church—will count as factors in 
the survival from the turmoil. They 
will have to build on the thin and 
narrow basis of past tradition. Co- 
operation with the Church and the 
will to be genuinely constructive 
are necessary, and for this not only 
good intentions are needed but also 
a thorough knowledge of Conti- 
nental affairs with all their delicate 
nuances. 

The fact that the latter is sadly 
lacking is most disturbing. This 
time not only the mistakes of the 
Suburban Treaties of Paris will 
have to be avoided but also certain 
shortcomings of the Congress of 
Vienna which was a far more intel- 
ligent arrangement than the for- 


4And there is little doubt that the sympa- 
thies of these men will not lie on the side of 


elect a new mobmaster, a “terrible simplifi- 
as Jakob Burckhardt 

called our dictators. Their teleological views 

of democracy will be formed along the lines 

of De Tocqueville, Plato, Aristotle, Mariana 

and De la Tour du Pin rather than those of 

Jefferson and Jackson. 
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mer. Moreover, just as Napoleon 
was execrated by his people imme- 
diately after his fall and arose as a 
legendary hero in later decades, so 
the three sinister twentieth-century 
dictators will in time be revived to 
heroic proportions in the turgid 
imaginations of the masses. But 
the house of the new order these 
men wanted to build others will 
have to construct. 

In conclusion, I make one more 
statement. It is impossible to con- 
template a revival of the old League 
in the city which harbored John 
Calvin and gave birth to Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, a League com- 
posed of delegates of the Russian 
materialists, of the Japanese pa- 
gans, and His Majesty’s govern- 
ment—in top-hats, sitting around a 
table and talking shop. Europe 
needs the City of God, and the City 
of God can only exist if it is based 
on the common fundamentals and 
not on muddled thinking like the 
City of Man. Europe recovering 
from a grave disease and arising 
from a sickbed will need the forti- 
fying graces of the cross and not 
such pitiful expressions as “De- 
mocracy is nothing more and noth- 
ing less than humanism in the- 
ocracy and rational theocracy in 
universal humanism.”*. Such a 
statement means nothing consid- 
ered against the background of 
pious Alpine peasantry, and it is 
without doubt the peasantry that 
will be the most independent and 
strongest class after the. struggle. 
Neither do I see it organically con- 
nected with the spirit of Avila, of 
Benedictine Beuron, of the baroque 


SCity of Man, p. 33. The slogan “Every- 
thing within humanity, nothing against hu- 
manity, nothing outside humanity” (p. 34), 
an adoption of Mussolini’s “Everything with- 
in the state, nothing outside the state, every- 
thing for the state,” is another gem in this 
dangerously stupid blueprint for a democratic 
pan-fascism. 
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churches of Austria, of Chartres, of 
Cracow. It is totally incompre- 
hensible from the viewpoint of the 
brigands of Macedonia, the artisans 
of Cordoba, the spirit of Bruges, or 
perhaps the tradition of Imperial 
Vienna. About Vienna I am not so 
sure: the great medical school of 
this city might investigate the 
depths of its meaning with more 
interest than people generally will 
evince. 

Only slightly less dangerous 
than the illusionists of the messi- 
anic pattern are those kind gentle- 
ment on both sides of the Atlantic 
who dream of a bloodthirsty re- 
venge, having accepted the Nazi dog- 
ma of racial inferiorities and supe- 
riorities interpreted in the reverse. 

One of their protagonists is Sir 
Robert Vansittart, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
M.V.O., until recently Chief Diplo- 
matic Adviser of the Foreign Office, 
who has compiled in a series of 
B.B.C. lectures and a booklet which 
was sold at the price of sixpence in 
thousands of copies, the silliest and 
most insipid text, thoroughly in- 
spired by Rosenbergian philosophy. 
This gentleman sparkles with igno- 
rance of history. His text bristles 
with tirades against the Old Ger- 
mans, taken largely from Tacitus 
and Caesar, busily forgetting that 
these are his own ancestors, fore- 
fathers of Angles and Saxons. 
“They were out for ever more and 
more living space,” he exclaims 
with indignation. “For example, 
seventeen hundred years ago they 
were busy occupying Rumania.” 
The student of history remembers, 
of course, that Gothic tribes on 
their migrations crossed through 
Dacia, yet one shudders at the way 
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these almost “prehistoric” facts are 
used by our friend Sir Robert. 

The letters of H. M. Harwood a 
London playwright and producer, 
published recently under the name 
“London Front,” speak for them- 
selves. “The only decent (!) rea- 
son for fighting,” he claims, “is that 
there is something in the world you 
hate so much you can no longer 
live with it.” And when Mr. Har- 
wood says, “The fact is that for one 
hundred and fifty years these peo- 
ple have been a cancer in the world, 
and it is time they were removed,” 
we must come to the conclusion 
that racialism has won the day. 

It is needless to say that people 
without fhe excuse of being ex- 
posed to daily bombings are more 
self-righteous than those under the 
great strain. Mr. Theodore N. 
Kaufman, apparently a resident of 
this country, produced a book called 
Germany Must Perish. It suffices 
to point out that he engages in 
meticulous calculations as to the 
time and the number of surgeons 
necessary to sterilize all Germans 
and Austrians. 

It is with a feeling of depression 
that one studies the programs of 
the Great Dreamers and the Great 
Haters. Neither give comfort nor 
hope. After all, wars are fought in 
order to obtain practicable peace 
terms. Peace treaties are concluded 
with the purpose that they should 
last. And they cannot last unless 
they are built upon two solid pil- 
lars: a thorough knowledge of re- 
alities and feasibilities; and char- 
ity. But the Dreamers and Haters 
will only be able to lay the sound 
foundations for the Third World 
War in 1961. 





THE EXPLORATION OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
(1931-1940) 


By Artuur E. Haas? 


SUALLY it is a good idea to 
keep looking ahead. Once in a 
while it is equally good to look 
backward, for it somehow helps to 
renew a man’s faith in the future 
if he can find something good in the 
past. And though it is true that 
we can do for the rest of our lives 
without some of the things that 
have happened during the last dec- 
ade, yet there do remain amid the 
rubble at least a few things of 
which we can be tremendously 
proud. Foremost among them is 
the advance of physical science. As 
a matter of fact this advance, since 
the beginning of the century in gen- 
eral and during the last ten years 
in particular, has been so remark- 
able that the period will assuredly 
be known to future historians as 
one of the golden ages of physics. 
There have been other golden 
ages, it is true. One of them, the 
second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was marked among many oth- 
ers by the immortal discoveries of 
universal gravitation, the nature of 
light and color, and the invention 
of the microscope. Another, from 
about 1790 to 1835, was the pio- 
neering period of the science of 
electricity which started with the 
discovery of electric currents, later 
revealed the close relationship be- 
tween electricity and magnetism, 
and finally led to the ingenious dis- 
coveries upon which all electrical 
engineering is now based. 
1 Dr. Haas died on Feb, 20, 1941. 


A third, and even greater, age be- 
gan with the year 1895, and seems 
still to persist. It started with the 
discovery of X-rays and radio-active 
substances and the sensational dis- 
closure of particles which are two 
thousand times lighter than the 
lightest atoms, and which are now 
generally known as electrons. 
Wireless communication, the auto- 
mobile, airplane, and motion pic- 
ture followed soon afterwards. In 
addition there were developed in 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury new physical theories which 
in many respects revolutionized the 
very foundations of physical sci- 
ence. 

It was the second decade of the 
twentieth century which produced 
the far-reaching discovery upon 
which most of the physical prog- 
ress of our day is based. In 1911 
Lord Rutherford found that all 
atoms contain tiny, electrically- 
charged nuclei, around which elec- 
trons revolve like planets around 
the sun. He also found that al- 
though the nucleus contains more 
than 99 per cent of the weight of the 
atom, its size is extremely small in 
comparison with that of the whole 
atom. In the astronomical world, 
the scientists obtained clear evi- 
dence that the star system which 
includes our sun, along with some 
100 billion other stars is by no 
means the only star system in the 
heavens; for with the aid of giant 
modern telescopes more than half 
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a million others have been re- 
corded. 

The third decade of our century 
was marked not only by great fun- 
damental progress in_ theoretical 
physics, but also by two outstand- 
ing inventions in the field of ap- 
plied physics: radio and sound mo- 
tion pictures. 

And thus, when we entered upon 
the fourth decade, now nearing its 
completion, we found that the 
physicists could look back with 
real pride on a long series of bril- 
liant achievements which had been 
realized since the beginning of the 
century. The fourth decade itself 
shows no symptoms whatever of a 
decline or even a retardation from 
the pace set by its predecessors, for 
like the others, the past ten years 
have been prolific in the discovery 
of fundamental facts, the develop- 
ment of new research methods, and 
new inventions in the field of 
physics. 


The first great accomplishment 
of the past decade was the sensa- 
tional transmutation of a chemical 
element by means of artificially 
produced rays. Two young English 
physicists, Cockcroft and Walton, 
in the University of Cambridge 
laboratories, were the first to suc- 
ceed in such an experiment. The 
transformation of atoms of one 
chemical element into those of an- 
other chemical element had, it is 
true, been observed and investi- 
gated long before this discovery. 
But in all such cases the use of 
radium-like substances had been 
required. Yet Cockcroft and Wal- 
ton, working without these sub- 
stances, actually performed the 
transformation of atoms of the 
metal lithium into atoms of the gas 
helium. They accomplished this 
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difficult operation by means of rays 
which they produced in hydrogen 
gas through the application of high 
voltages. 

The discovery of Cockcroft and 
Walton meant real pioneer work. 
It led to the development of a new 
and extremely important branch of 
science in the borderland between 
physics and chemistry: the science 
of those reactions which produce 
transmutations of chemical ele- 
ments. Since the nuclei of atoms 
are involved in these reactions they 
are known as nuclear reactions, 
about six hundred of which have 
been discovered and studied during 
the eight years since the first suc- 
cessful experiments of Cockcroft 
and Walton. While it is true that 
none of the artificial transmuta- 
tions so far performed has yielded 
even as much as a millionth of a 
grain of the newly-produced sub- 
stance, yet who could dare to deny 
the possibility that perhaps only. a 
matter of time separates us from 
the industrial exploitation of such 
knowledge as the last decade has 
begun to accumulate? 

At the same time that Cockcroft 
and Walton were conducting their 
experiments at Cambridge, another 
English scientist, Professor Chad- 
wick, who already enjoyed a world- 
wide reputation, succeeded in an- 
other fundamental discovery per- 
formed in another laboratory at the 
same university. Until then it had 
been the general belief of physicists 
that all matter was built up of only 
two elementary things: electrons, 
which have been previously men- 
tioned, and nuclei of hydrogen 
atoms which are also known as 
protons. Both electrons and pro- 
tons were found to be electrically 
charged, but in opposite ways; the 
electrons being negatively and the 





protons positively charged, using 
the terms positive and negative 
charge as they were once intro- 
duced into physics by Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The conception that matter con- 
sists solely of electrically-charged 
particles was overthrown by Chad- 
wick’s important discovery of 1932, 
when he proved the existence of 
material particles which have the 
same weight and size as protons, 
but which because they are un- 
charged and are thus electrically 
neutral, are therefore called neu- 
trons. 

The discovery of the neutron be- 
came one of far-reaching impor- 
tance in the further development 
of physics for still another reason: 
hitherto all transformations of 
chemical elements had been per- 
formed in such a way that atoms 
to be transmuted were bombarded 
with swarms of positively-charged 
sub-atomic particles; the actual 
transformation then resulted from 
an occasional penetration of such a 
projectile into the nucleus of the 
atom. But nuclei are also positively 
charged, and according to a well- 
known law in physics, two positive- 
ly-charged bodies repel each other. 
For this reason a repulsive force 
opposes the penetration of the pro- 
jectile into the nucleus. When neu- 
trons, however, are used as the 
projectiles, the difficulty is re- 
moved, and therefore the neutrons 
prove far more effective in atom- 
smashing than any other kind of 
projectile. The discovery of the 
neutron thus has immensely pro-~- 
moted the investigation of nuclear 
reactions. 

Through the discovery of the 
neutron the number of known ele- 
mentary particles was increased 
from two to three, and soon physi- 
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cists realized that in the structure 
of matter this neutron plays a role 
greater even than that of the proton 
or the electron. Yet, only a few 
months had elapsed since the dis- 
covery of the neutron, when, in the 
summer of 1932, the scientific world 
was amazed at the news of the dis- 
covery of a fourth elementary par- 
ticle, one with very strange proper- 
ties. This newly-discovered par- 
ticle was the positron, and its dis- 
coverer was a young physicist of 
the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Dr. C. D. Anderson, at that 
time only twenty-seven years old. 
The positron was found to be just 
as light as the electron and charged 
with the same amount of electricity, 
although of the opposite type; that 
is, in contrast to the negatively- 
charged electron it was found to be 
positively charged. It also revealed 
a mysterious peculiarity which ex- 
plains why the discovery of this 
twin brother of the electron did not 
take place until thirty-five years 
after the physicists had learned fa- 
miliarity with the electron, for in 
the case of the positron they first 
became acquainted with material 
particles which suddenly come into 
existence but almost immediately 
vanish again, after a lifetime of but 
a very small fraction of a second. 
As though the year 1932 had not 
yet brought forth a sufficient con- 
tribution to the progress of physical 
science with its artificial disruption 
of atoms and the revelation of the 
neutron and the positron, it yet, be- 
fore its close, brought about still 
another sensational discovery: that 
of so-called heavy hydrogen and as 
its immediate sequel, that of heavy 
water, since as it is generally known 
water is a compound of hydrogen 
and oxygen. At the beginning of 
the century few scientists getting 
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into their bath had the slightest 
idea that the tub of plain water con- 
tained also about a pint of a sub- 
stance completely unknown at the 
time. For only the past seven years 
has it been known that such a sub- 
stance actually exists. It is a 
strange fluid with almost the same 
chemical properties as ordinary 
water, but with a density about 
10% higher. Whereas a gallon of 
ordinary water weighs 8 pounds, 3 
ounces, a gallon of heavy water goes 
10 ounces more; and where ordi- 
nary water boils at 212° F., heavy 
water boils at 24% degrees more, or 
2144%° F. Likewise, heavy water 
freezes at a temperature about 7 
degrees higher than ordinary water, 
or 39° F. Heavy hydrogen was the 
discovery of Dr. Urey of Columbia 
University; shortly afterwards 
heavy water was being separated 
from water, and by the end of 1933 
considerable quantities of heavy 
water were already obtainable. 


The end of 1933 brought about 
one of the most interesting physical 
discoveries of all time, that of arti- 
ficial radio-activity, interesting not 
only because of its contribution to 
physical knowledge but also be- 
cause of the personality of its dis- 
coverers. The work, done in Paris, 
was essentially that of a young 
woman, the second of her sex ever 
to receive a Nobel Prize in the field 
of science. And what is even more 
remarkable is the fact that she was 
the daughter of the first woman to 
be honored by the Nobel Prize in 
Science as an award for her discov- 
ery of radium. And to carry the 
parallel just a step further, daugh- 
ter Irene Curie shared the prize 
with her husband, Frederic Joliot, 
who had aided in her work, just as 
mother, the famous Madame Curie 


had shared her prize with her own 
husband. 

Until 1933 physicists were famil- 
iar with some forty substances 
which show properties similar to 
those of radium and are therefore 
called radio-active. Some of them 
occur in nature, and others were 
found to result from these by means 
of spontaneous atomic transmuta- 
tions. Irene Curie and Joliot dis- 
covered that besides these “natural” 
radio elements, radio-active ele- 
ments can also be artificially pro- 
duced. The first case of radio-ac- 
tivity was discovered when alum- 
inum was exposed to the radiation 
emitted by natural radio-elements. 
It was found that under this bom- 
bardment there were formed atoms 
of a new substance which itself 
proved to be radio-active and which 
possessed the chemical properties 
of phosphorus. In a similar man- 
ner the scientists could also dem- 
onstrate that boron atoms can be 
artificially transformed into radio- 
active atoms of a species of nitro- 
gen. These were the first experi- 
ments in which the transmutation 
of one chemical element into an- 
other was demonstrated by a chem- 
ical method. 

Following the example of Irene 
Curie’ and Frederic Joliot, many 
other scientists soon succeeded in 
finding new radio-elements. Only 
a few months after the demonstra- 
tions previously described, Fermi, 
then at Rome, now at Columbia 
University, produced some forty 
new radio elements when he sub- 
jected various of the well-known 
chemical elements to a bombard- 
ment by neutrons. At the present 
time the number of known radio- 
active substances is nearly ten times 
as large as it was before the discov- 
ery of artificial radio-activity. 
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In the same year during which 
Irene Curie and Joliot made this 
important discovery they succeeded 
in still another sensational achieve- 
ment when they were able to trans- 
form light into matter. True, it 
was not light in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but rather highly pene- 
trating X-rays which represent some 
kind of invisible “ultra-ultra-violet” 
light. The matter produced were 
pairs of electrons and positrons. 
The two scientists could also dem- 
onstrate that by an opposite process 
an annihilation of material par- 
ticles may occur, in which case 
light in the form of X-rays comes 
into existence. 

The year 1937 brought about a 
great and basic discovery concern- 
ing the forces which act between 
material particles. Until 1936 only 


two types of such forces were 


known: universal gravitation and 
electrical forces. But in 1937 sev- 
eral American physicists, among 
them Dr. Tuve of the Carnegie In- 
stitution in Washington and Dr. 
Breit of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, discovered the existence of a 
third type of forces whose peculiar- 
ity lies in the fact that they are ef- 
fective over only extremely short 
distances, with a range of about the 
trillionth part of an inch, while at 
ten times this distance these forces 
already become insignificant. With- 
in their range, however, these 
forces powerfully bind together the 
particles which form the atomic 
nuclei. 

One year after the discovery of 
these peculiar forces, physics again 
succeeded in a fundamental discov- 
ery, that of a new type of ultimate 
particle. Four ultimate particles 
had been known since 1932: two 
heavier particles, proton and neu- 
tron, which have about the same 
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weight, and two, electron and posi- 
tron, which are about 1800 times 
lighter. In 1938 Dr. Anderson, al- 
ready famous for his discovery of 
the positron, and Drs. Street and 
Stevenson of Harvard discovered 
the existence of elementary par- 
ticles which have an intermediate 
weight, about 200 times that of the 
light particles and only about one- 
tenth that of the heavy. These par- 
ticles, which are now called meso- 
trons, carry either a positive or 
negative charge which is always 
equal to that of the electron. The 
amazing thing about them is their 
instability. After coming into ex- 
istence they immediately disinte- 
grate, in approximately the billionth 
part of a second. In the upper 
layers of our atmosphere, and un- 
der the influence of cosmic rays 
they are being continuously pro- 
duced at an enormous rate. Since 
they live so short a time, and can- 
not travel faster than light rays, 
they cannot possibly be observed at 
a distance of more than a few hun- 
dred feet from the place of their 
generation. 

The year 1939 yielded another 
important physical truth. It was 
found that a bombardment by neu- 
trons of the heaviest known nuclei 
(those of uranium, protoactinium, 
and thorium) can lead to an entire- 
ly new phenomenon: a splitting of 
the bombarded nucleus into two ap- 
proximately equal parts. In the 
ease of uranium, for instance, such 
a process of so-called nuclear fis- 
sion may lead to the production of 
atoms of two well-known elements: 
the metal barium and the gas kryp- 
ton which is in many respects sim- 
ilar to neon. 


Besides these discoveries, all of 
which were truly basic and which 
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decidedly influenced the further de- 
velopment of physics, there were 
many other achievements during 
the last decade. Much brilliant re- 
search, for instance, dealt with the 
still mysterious rays which, coming 
from cosmic space in all directions, 
incessantly reach the earth. Al- 
though these cosmic rays had been 
discovered as early as 1912 by an 
Austrian scientist named Hess, who 
is now at Fordham University, more 
recent research has revealed many 
new and amazing properties of 
theirs. Shortly after 1930 physicists 
obtained evidence of the fact that, 
in contradistinction to previous as- 
sumptions, cosmic rays primarily 
consist of electrically-charged par- 
ticles. Many scientific expeditions, 


essentially under the direction of 
Professor Compton of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Dr. Millikan of 


the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy investigated the influence of 
the magnetic field of the earth on 
cosmic rays and thus collected an 
enormous amount of valuable data 
from which important conclusions 
as to the nature of cosmic rays 
could be deduced. The almost in- 
credible penetrating power of cos- 
mic rays had been known for fif- 
teen years; nevertheless it created 
a real sensation when physicists 
recently found that a component of 
cosmic radiation has such a power 
of penetration that to simulate it 
in an earthly laboratory would re- 
quire no less than a trillion volts, 
while the limit so far produced in 
laboratory technique appears to be 
some trifling twenty million. This 
component of cosmic rays could 
easily penetrate steel plates several 
hundred feet thick. No armor 
could possibly resist it. 

During the last decade the prog- 
ress made in the physics of low 
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temperatures was really remark- 
able. By means of ingenious new 
methods the physicists reached tem- 
peratures which were only a hun- 
dred-thousandth of a degree above 
the lowest possible temperature, 
the “absolute zero,” or 459 degrees 
F. below. 

In the immediate neighborhood 
of the absolute zero, this coldest 
cold, as it were, matter has revealed 
many strange and hitherto un- 
known peculiarities. The most sen- 
sational in this respect was that of 
the “superfluid” state of helium in 
which it represents a liquid which 
does not form any drops and con- 
ducts heat ten thousand times bet- 
ter than silver, which is otherwise 
known as the most efficient con- 
ductor of heat. 

In addition, there was the impor- 
tant research of Professor Bridg- 
man of Harvard who investigated 
the strange behavior of various ma- 
terials under a pressure of as much 
as a million pounds per square 
inch. And then there was the in- 
vention and perfection of a new 
type of microscope in which beams 
of electrons instead of light rays 
are used, and by means of which 
one can obtain an image which is 
magnified about a hundred thou- 
sand times. 

Among the many inventions in 
the field of applied physics, there 
are three in particular which at- 
tracted much attention: the inven- 
tion of a transparent material, po- 
laroid, which is able to eliminate 
the glare of automobile headlights 
and might eventually render three- 
dimensional photography and mov- 
ing pictures possible; the invention 
of non-reflecting, so-called “invisi- 
ble” glass; and considerable im- 
provement in the efficiency of lum- 
inous-tube lighting. 
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At the end of our retrospective 
view it would be well to say some- 
thing about the progress in astron- 
omy. Just before the beginning of 
the last decade our knowledge of 
the solar system had been enriched 
through the discovery at the Flag- 
staff Observatory in Arizona of a 
ninth planet, Pluto. In 1938, at 
Mount Wilson Observatory in Cali- 
fornia two new satellites of the 
planet Jupiter were discovered, so 
that the number of known moons 
of this huge planet has increased 
from nine to eleven. Many inter- 
esting details were discovered about 
the various planetary atmospheres. 
It was found, for instance, that on 
the planet Venus water and oxygen 
are missing, and that the clouds 
contain large amounts of carbon 
dioxide, so that plant life there is 
hardly possible. On the other hand, 
strong evidence was obtained for the 
existence of plant life on Mars. 

Interesting facts were revealed 
through the study of two very 
strange types of fixed stars, known 
as white dwarfs and supernovae. 
About twenty-five fixed stars were 
discovered which, though they have 
the same mass as the sun and are 
even hotter, are still not larger 
than the earth, and some of these 
white dwarfs were found to be not 
even larger than the moon. An 
idea of their density can be gained 
from the fact that a single cubic 
inch of one of these stars would 
weigh several tons. 

Even more interesting, perhaps, 
are the supernovae. It had been 
known for a long time that new 
stars, or novae, may occasionally 
appear in the sky. Most of these 
stars have a maximum brightness 
about ten- to a hundred-thousand 
times that of the sun. In our whole 
star system, which comprises about 
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a hundred billion stars, some twenty 
novae appear each year; they at- 
tain their maximum brilliance 
within a few days, then in a few 
months return to their normal 
brightness. 

Astronomical research of recent 
years led to the discovery of a new 
type of novae: the so-called super- 
novae whose radiation is millions 
of times that of the sun. It was 
calculated that in a star system like 
ours a supernova appears but once 
in several centuries. The fact that 
more than a dozen supernovae were 
discovered during the last decade 
is explained by the fact that these 
supernovae did not belong to our 
own but to neighboring star sys- 
tems, and only the use of the most 
powerful telescopes has made their 
observation possible. 

The greatest achievements in 
astronomical research of the last 
decade, however, were the investi- 
gations which concerned the star 
systems which lie beyond our own 
star system, the so-called extra- 
galactic systems. Credit for the 
brilliant research done in this fas- 
cinating field during the last dec- 
ade is due mainly to Professor 
Shapley of Harvard and Dr. Hubble 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory. 
A survey was made of the galaxies 
within a hundred million light 
years, a distance that light rays 
which need only eight minutes to 
go from the sun to the earth would 
be able to travel in a hundred mil- 
lion years. It was found that more 
than half a million galaxies are ac- 
tually observable within this tre- 
mendous distance, each one com- 
prising something like one hundred 
billion stars. 

Several hundred thousand galax- 
ies were carefully catalogued. At 
first they seemed to show a uniform 
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distribution throughout this space, 
but the exact survey made under 
the direction of Professor Shapley 
recently has revealed some very in- 
teresting departures from this 
apparent uniformity; it may be that 
these very deviations will become a 
clew for an understanding of the 
general structure of the whole as- 
tronomical world. 

Accumulations of whole galaxies 
into so-called clusters and super- 
galaxies were also observed, and the 
largest-scale discovery ever made 
was Shapley’s finding of a super- 
nebula near the astronomical south 
pole. This super-nebula, one hun- 
dred million light years away, ex- 
tends over a celestial area that, 
measured in terms of light years, 
reaches twenty million one way 
and fifty million the other. The 


immensity of this supernebula be- 


comes more comprehensible if we 
remember that our own galaxy ex- 
tends over a mere hundred thou- 
sand light years, and that a distance 
of less than a million light years 
separates it from its nearest neigh- 
bors. 

The discovery of slow rotations 
of our own and the neighboring 
galaxies has made possible an esti- 
mate of the age of these systems, so 
that it appears, amazingly enough, 
that our galaxy and its neighbors 
cannot be more than a few billion 
years old, and hence not much 
older than some of the oldest ter- 
restrial minerals. If one should 
ask of what practical value some 
of these discoveries are, it should 
be explained that their primary 
value, at least to the scientist, is 
one of a more profound under- 
standing of the physical world. 

Precise investigation of the ex- 
tra-galactic world became possible 
only through the perfection of the 
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giant modern telescopes. The most 
powerful one used at the present 
time, the 100-inch telescope at 
Mount Wilson, reaches as far as 
half a billion light years. Yet, twice 
this distance will become accessible 
when, probably in 1941, astrono- 
mers will first peer into the 200-inch 
mirror of the instrument which is 
now nearing its completion at 
Mount Palomar in California. 

The scientists have every reason 
to be proud of the accomplish- 
ments made in the exploration of 
the physical world during the last 
decade. What the next ten years 
may bring can hardly be forecast, 
because a certain amount of scien- 
tific progress is the result of for- 
tunate and accidental discoveries, 
as were those of X-rays and radium. 
But it may be predicted with fair 
certainty that two problems at 
least will be in the center of scien- 
tific interest during the coming 
decade: the problem of the ulti- 
mate material particles which may 
be found to represent only different 
states of one and the same primor- 
dial substance, and the question of 
the large-scale structure of the 
whole astronomical world, current 
progress in both of which has been 
treated in this brief review. 

Certainly a profound philosoph- 
ical interest attaches to these two 
problems which involve the small- 
est and the largest possible objects 
of scientific research. During the 
past ten years scientific investiga- 
tion has reached from the discov- 
ery of forces that have a range of 
but the trillionth part of an inch 
to super-nebulae that extend over 
many millions of light years, and, 
inversely, from objects that are 
billions of years old to particles 
that live but the billionth part of a 
second. 





ENGLISH IN THE “SWING” AGE 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


ORDS are bridges by which we 
cross from one mind to an- 
other, and bridges must be strong 
and true for easy communication. 
“Watch the great words go down,” 
says Edna St. Vincent Millay in a 
recent poem. Are the great words 
really going? Is London Bridge 
falling down indeed? Many voices 
have been raised in warning, and 
this or that locality is pointed out 
as the weakest spot in the struc- 
ture. A little attention, however, 
will convince the observer that the 
King’s English in any part of the 
country does little credit to king or 


president. It is one of the privileges 
of a democracy to kick things 
around if we want to. We’ll talk as 
we please, and those that don’t like 
it can lump it. Maybe we carry the 


idea a little too far. Moreover, the 
current tendencies go a little deeper 
than mere pronunciation. 

Language, of course, is not a 
static thing. Change and growth 
are desirable, but the slow reason- 
able change brought about by time 
or common usage is one thing. 
Quite another is the havoc wrought 
almost over night by such agencies 
as a careless press and illiterate 
forms of entertainment, which lat- 
ter just because it is entertainment, 
exerts an influence far more effec- 
tive than home example or school 
precept. 

The average American is not par- 
ticularly speech-conscious. The so- 
cially ambitious send their children 
to such schools as will equip them 
with the characteristic “heah and 


theah” that distinguishes the “so- 
cialite” from the common or gar- 
den variety of citizen; the great un- 
washed get along nicely with “O. 
K.” and “Oh, yeah”; while the ordi- 
nary middle-class salt-of-the-earth 
citizen, the true democrat, mumbles 
or grunts his way through life, 
never daring to speak clearly or 
pronounce words properly, even 
when he knows how, because he 
fears that his friends will laugh at 
him or think that he is trying to 
“highhat” them. This attitude to- 
ward language has always existed 
to a greater or less degree, but even 
the least observant must have noted 
of late the increasing inroads of 
slang, the prevalent carelessness in 
spelling, punctuation, and gram- 
mar as evidenced in the daily news- 
papers, in magazines, and in adver- 
tising. The vulgarity and slipshod 
diction of spoken English are 
equally apparent. 

Man is a lazy animal, and the 
genus in this country is particular- 
ly lip-lazy.', He is, moreover, always 
in a hurry and his speech, in its 
colloquial aspects, tends to take the 
form of a verbal shorthand which, 
interlarded with the current slang 
jargon, becomes a kind of dialect, 
intelligible indeed to those who use 
it, but so remote from the mother 
tongue as to be almost another lan- 
guage. If this debased speech were 
confined to gangsters, prize fight- 
ers, and the underworld in general, 
no one would be seriously dis- 
turbed, but it is not merely a ques- 
tion of whether “It is me” shall su- 
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persede “It is I,” or whether we 
shall say, “He don’t,” or shift the 
accent of a word to a more conve- 
nient syllable. It is not that people 
cannot pronounce words properly 
or place the accent according to the 
dictionary; it is that great numbers 
of them simply do not know the 
meaning of a large proportion of 
the words they read or hear, there- 
by falling prey to glib and unscru- 
pulous quacks who easily take ad- 
vantage of their ignorance. 

In spite of perennially optimistic 
statements with regard to increased 
buying and reading of books, any 
honest teacher or librarian will ad- 
mit that young people beyond grade 
school are not reading with any 
great avidity. Before the age of 
artificial entertainment set in, chil- 
dren learned to read in school; then 
they went home or to the library 
and voluntarily practiced reading 
for several hours daily. Vocabu- 
lary grew rapidly and the varying 
shades of meaning were uncon- 
sciously assimilated. Now children 
learn to read in school, indeed, but 
what with movies, radio, club and 
sports activities, and a dozen other 
distractions, they find little time to 
read more than the minimum re- 
quirements for homework. As a 
consequence, they have shockingly 
limited and inaccurate vocabu- 
laries. They do not pronounce even 
common words correctly since they 
have often no visual impression of 
them and only an imperfect audi- 
tory concept. This condition leads 
to such astonishing locutions as: 
judged by any standers; an old man 
shovelling along; people shutter at 
the thought; taking infantory; 
speaking out of term; a spring 
ankle (sprained); a telephone 
swissboard; an old drunker; taking 
deliberty of saying; sorryful; mis- 


takingly; a luticrust sight; steplat- 
ters; unexpectically; nerve-crack- 
ing; ahandburg sandwich; speci- 
ment; definaly; decrepid; recep- 
tables; and inevidable. It may be 
that the constant noise in which 
we live, particularly from radios 
turned on full force and permitted 
to run nearly all day, renders the 
ear so insensitive that consonants 
lose their characteristics com- 
pletely. Whatever the cause, it will 
be noted that in the above examples, 
consonants are the sounds most af- 
fected. 

English homonyms have always 
been a source of trouble to the un- 
observant eye and ear, but in an 
earlier day constant reading acted 
as a check, and the average person 
corrected most of his misconcep- 
tions fairly early. Now, however, 
not only the homonyms, but al- 
most any words somewhat similar 
in length or appearance are pro- 
ductive of the most extraordinary 
confusions, 


This suit needs adulteration. (al- 
teration) 

One of the providents of the Con- 
stitution is free speech. (provi- 
sions) 

America was once a provident of 
Great Britain. (province) 

Many girls talk in stringent tones. 
(strident) 

He was repugnant about going to 
bed. (reluctant) 

Everything was tossed about hari- 
kari. (helter-skelter) 

A bassinet is a musical instrument. 
(bassoon—clarinet) 

A hassock is a Russian soldier. 
(Cossack) 

The whisper was quite laudable. 
(audible) 

The meaning of the sentence is 
oblivious. (obvious) 





The unpracticed reader usually 
knows the meaning of such rela- 
tively simple words as those en- 
closed in the parentheses. When he 
encounters a word of similar ap- 
pearance, he tends to read into it 
the meaning of the better-known 
word. The result frequently 
doesn’t make sense. With all the 
difficulties an unskilled reader en- 
counters, it is no wonder that many 
people do not enjoy reading as a 
pastime. 

Increasing laxity in the press is 
certainly a factor in the growing 
decadence of the language. There 
was a time when a minor error in 
spelling or punctuation would have 
meant the loss of a job to the luck- 
less wight who perpetrated it, were 
he reporter, rewrite man, or proof- 
reader. Now, the grossest errors in 
grammar, spelling, and punctua- 
tion appear in headlines and cap- 
tions as well as in text, even in 
newspapers whose pride was once 
in their impeccable English. As 
may be noted in the following typ- 
ical examples, the lack of agree- 
ment between subject and predi- 
cate is one of the most flagrant er- 
rors: 


Drifts surround the building and 
lay heavy on the fairways. 

She Jays supine in her bed. 

. . « the woodbox that sets by the 
kitchen stove. 

They handed the queen her crown 
and sepulchre. (scepter) 

The Board of Control took in what 
it layed out in equipment. 

His companion seized a pole laying 
nearby ... 

Summer days goes up in smoke. 

Impressive rites marks their mar- 
riage. 

Short wave Blackouts Creates Tun- 
ing Problem. 
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. scenes such as the one above 
often brings ... 
Sailing of the liner Conte di Savoia 
were delayed ... 
A bus carrying high school stu- 
dents .. . were marooned ... 
The final scenes of the play com- 
bines some... 

Five tons of metal is melted... 

Like in bowling on the green .. . 

His problems are similar to our’s. 

The hurt from a hair brush don’t 
last. 

The job affords him much opportu- 
nities for doing good. 

A family in penurious circum- 
stances. 

Irresponsible children were respon- 
sible for the fire. 

These little snacks . . . keeps you 
from thinking about your diet. 
Mr. Antoine is a finished artist of 
the coiffure and other popular 

hair styles. 

. at a ball given by her parents 
in her honor and her brother, 
Richard. 


The old excuse — typographical 
errors—is usually given when such 
mistakes are pointed out. It is true 
that the prevailing laxity is observ- 
able in the compositor’s work, but 
the trained eye easily detects the 
somewhat limited range of print- 
er’s errors. The real trouble lies in 
illiterate first copy and careless 
proof-reading or the lack of it en- 
tirely. With the current educa- 
tional allergy to spelling, grammar, 
and punctuation it is quite con- 
ceivable that efficient proofreaders 
are hard to find. At all events, it is 
no uncommon experience to find 
such strange usage as staple for 
stable; fortuitous for fortunate; 
credibility for credulity; and poten- 
tial for potent, while pontificial, 
beneficient, magnificient, loyality, 
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Britian, pronounciation, accidently, 
and incidently are commonplaces. 

The constraint laid upon the 
writer of headlines to pack as much 
news as possible into a minimum 
number of words has resulted in 
many barbarisms. Prices are 
‘‘upped’’; football teams are 
“preped”; armies are “readied”; 
engagements are “told”; a doctor 
is a “medic”; a serious conference 
is a “confab”; a dignified conven- 
tion becomes a “meet”; someone 
issues a “defi” or uncovers an “ex- 
tort. plot”; musicians “ad lib”; 
while organizations of all kinds are 
designated by alphabetical jumbles 
that result in confusion worse con- 
founded. 

The education of the hands seems 
to be so much more effective than 
that of the mind in these days that 
it is possible to find newspaper ad- 
vertisements and advertising cards 
in the various departments of great 
stores, made with the utmost 
beauty and perfection of commer- 
cial art and enshrining spelling that 
is startling, to say the least. Lay- 
down collars, lay-right collars, 
atheletic shirts, new-layed eggs, 
serloin steaks, diarys, curtans, and 
Northern Spys appear to right and 
left. The word caramel has very 
nearly disappeared, giving place to 
the phonetic spelling of the almost 
universal mispronunciation, “car- 
mel.” Seen recently in a bus ter- 
minal restaurant and also in the 
grocery department of a large store 
were signs advertising Lemon Ade, 
Orange Ade, Lime Ade, and all the 
other flavors as if “ade” were some- 
thing to drink! A short walk is 
made entertaining or exasperating 
according to one’s temperament by 
reason of the strange signs to be 
found in store windows; Bressed of 
Lamb; Chalk Steak; Our Dinners 
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gives Satisfaction; We alterate La- 
die’s and Gentlemen’s. clothing; 
This is Folts the Grosher. The 
apostrophe has almost disappeared 
except in words where it should not 
appear at all such as plural forms 
and personal pronouns. Some of 
the more responsible stores are 
really distressed about the situa- 
tion and do try to exercise adequate 
supervision over the advertising 
matter, but they declare ruefully 
that it is very difficult to secure 
good spellers either for composi- 
tion or proofreading. At the op- 
posite extreme are those who say, 
“So what? You know what they 
mean, don’t you?” Perfection is a 
lost art. 

It is a truism that most people 
are eye-minded. They remember 
best what they learn through see- 
ing. Unchecked by the eye, the ear 
is but an imperfect servant. Nearly 
everyone can recall astonishing 
things from early rote learning — 
“My country, ’tis a bee,” “Hold the 
fork for I am coming,” and “w, 
next, y, z.” There is an increasing 
army of non-readers who rely upon 
the radio for entertainment, thus 
placing a tremendous responsibility 
upon that medium for presenting 
acceptable speech patterns. Al- 
though some of the better producers 
do live up to this responsibility, it 
is unhappily true that some of the 
most popular programs are ac- 
countable for the spread of much 
that is careless, vulgar, and un- 
lovely. The various dialect pro- 
grams, although they certainly fos- 
ter uncouth speech might be for- 
given in the interests of realism, 
but the announcers who in unctious 
and sentimental tones torture the 
language as they read the constant- 
ly interrupting “commercials” af- 
fect many of their unseen audience 





in a way that might well grieve 
those who employ them. The asso- 
ciations set up in the mind are 
hardly those that would sell the 
product. There are still some lis- 
teners who dislike to hear such 
pronunciations as presteege, anyu- 
ly, ummediately, personly, must of, 
accompanyist, counterfeet, edjuca- 
tion, expurriences, luckgurious, 
posthumous, and formidable. 
Anyone with an observant ear 
will also have noted recently a 
growing shift of accent, illogical 
and unpleasant. In short phrases 
containing a noun and an adjective 
the accent is transferred from the 
noun to the adjective thus convey- 
ing an unreasonable implication of 
discrimination when none is actu- 
ally implicit; i.e., down stairs, pea- 
nut butter, olive oil, short story, 
sweet peas, oat meal, short cut, 
American Red Cross, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and daylight saving 
time. Radio comedians foster the 
tendency; one can even recall cer- 
tain words associated with particu- 
lar actors or programs such as “De- 
troit, “icecream,” and “cigarettes.” 
Disguise, defense, and suspects 
come from the crime thrillers and 
sports commentators, but when 
even on serious programs that com- 
mand nation-wide audiences of in- 
telligent people one may note a 
growing disregard for accepted 
forms, not only in accent but in 
such provincialisms and actual mis- 
pronunciations as masure, bisackle, 
incidently and stummick, it is a 
matter for some concern. In these 
materialistic days when size of sal- 
ary, whether deserved or not is an 
index of importance, young people 
(and others not so young) believ- 
ing that anyone getting such stu- 
pendous salaries as the favorite 
radio and screen performers can’t 
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be wrong, copy every intonation of 
their idols, and with dismaying 
speed, new crops of solecisms are 
propagated. 


It is probable, however, that of 
all the destructive forces at work, 
the comic strip, because of its 
cheapness, abundance, and popu- 
larity is the most vicious. There 
are vast numbers of people for 
whom it is the only reading that 
they ever do. From Buster Brown 
and the Yellow Kid to the forty- 
nine-page magazine comics of to- 
day, the “funnies” have come a 
long way. Really amusing at first 
and intended only for children, 
they gradually encompassed the 
whole field of the “penny shocker” 
and the “dime novel,” captured 
wholehearted adult attention, and 
became a cheap daily library of 
thrillers filled with battle, mur- 
der, and sudden death, thus meet- 
ing an entertainment need for those 
who through natural inability, lazi- 
ness, or faulty teaching, find read- 
ing a laborious process. 

Any mother will attest to the 
number of hours her children spend 
devouring the “funnies.” Any 
teacher will add her testimony as 
to her everlasting battle with the 
colored “comics” and “big little 
books” that infest the desks and 
lockers even of intelligent pupils 
and present an almost unsuperable 
competition in size, weight, color, 
interest, and ease of reading to the 
carefully selected classics and beau- 
tifully made contemporary books 
that she has to offer. Even a cur- 
sory glance at a few pages of com- 
ics will reveal the source of much 
current misspelling, bad grammar, 
and slovenly speech. More than 
half of the strips tell their stories 
by the use of words like oughta, 
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gonna, cantcha, didga, sunthin, 
fella, wanna, offa, purty, leggo, 
whut, becuz, yewnited, inveetay- 
shun, deelishious, aggervatin, ad- 
mishun, propitty, objeckshun, 
horsepitable, cordjully, mizzable, 
and sedimental. 

The cartoonist, using a minimum 
of caption and adapting that mini- 
mum to the audience for which it 
is presumably intended transcribes 
phonetically the language of the 
street — “Whudja doin, ya big 
stiff?” The intelligent reader 
makes the necessary adjustment, 
but the ill-trained or slow of wit, 
having little reading background 
and therefore no mental picture of 
the correct form, takes what he 
sees for correct, since it squares 
with what he says and hears, and 
if he has occasion to write, the 
form he uses is that of the comic 


strip with which he is familiar. 
“Supposed to” for example, is an 
intelligible concept to him—one is 
“supposed to” do a certain thing— 
but what he says and hears is “sa- 


posta.” The only clear visual im- 
pression he has of the concept is 
that of the comic strip which sets 
it down as “saposta”; therefore if 
he wishes to use the idea in writing, 
he simply writes, “He was saposta 
go there every day,” and the vi- 
cious circle is complete. 

There was a time when most 
public speaking was done by 
trained speakers; now almost any- 
body may be required to face a 
microphone at short notice. One 
has only to shift the radio dial a 
few times during the course of an 
hour or two to be convinced that 
few are prepared to meet the ne- 
cessity. Earnest but inadequate 
young ministers with high-pitched 
childish voices, mumbling politi- 
cians, crusaders out to get funds for 


public benefits, cooking teachers, 
bank officials, news commentators, 
visiting sponsors, victims of the 
portable “mike” and the roving re- 
porter—a wearisome succession of 
ugly voices and unlovely diction of- 
fends the ear. A high degree of 
technical perfection has been 
achieved in every field of science; 
we have learned to make and use 
intelligently the most complicated 
machinery, but skill in the use of 
language lags far behind. It is not 
sufficient that a man shall be able 
to invent or perfect a machine or 
a system. He should also be able 
to explain its use and mechanism 
clearly and precisely either orally 
or in writing. Musically, artistic- 
ally, and scientifically there is evi- 
dence of excellent talent and train- 
ing. Why are the language arts so 
backward? 

Great structures often collapse 
suddenly, but the destructive agen- 
cies have usually been at work for 
a long time. It would seem that an 
unreasonably rapid deterioration is 
taking place in our language, par- 
ticularly in the direction of a dan- 
gerous limiting and dulling of the 
average person’s vocabulary, mak- 
ing him easy prey for the dema- 
gogue or any other deceiver. Since 
it is pretty well established that 
there is a fairly consistent relation- 
ship between a high vocabulary 
rating and general intelligence and 
efficiency, it may well be that there 
is a problem here worthy of gen- 
eral attention. 

One disturbing phase of this lan- 
guage problem concerns the Catho- 
lic press. Considering the large 
number of Catholic publications 
and the variety of auspices under 
which they are edited, the stand- 
ards of English evinced have been 
quite remarkably high. The best of 





the periodicals are written with 
charm, humor, and real distinction, 
while even the least admirable in 
content, the sentimental and pietis- 
tic magazines, have at the very least 
been grammatically correct. With- 
in the last year, however, there 
have been distressing evidences of 
the prevailing laxity. Until re- 
cently a misspelled word in a Cath- 
olic publication was a decided rar- 
ity: lately there have crept in 
observence, twelvth, collosal, oc- 
cassionally and seperate, for ex- 
ample, and it was a distinct shock 
to read in one nationally known 
publication, “Christmas Nite.” Cur- 
rent grammatical carelessness is 
also reflected in such sentences as: 
The fate of many Catholic shrines 
and churches remain uncertain. 
Catholic editors should be on the 
alert for these signs. They simply 


must not lower their standards. It 
would seem that the Church now 
stands in the same relationship to 
society as it did in the Middle Ages. 
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It is the custodian of culture. 
Catholic schools and colleges 
should particularly cherish their 
Latin heritage, not only because it 
is the language of the Church, but 
because it embodies some of the 
very roots of the English tongue. 
It may be that the doom of the 
English language in its present 
form is sealed. If we continue to 
get the majority of our sense mes- 
sages through the ear rather than 
the eye, it is conceivable that we 
shall return to the linguistic con- 
fusion of the non-reading pre- 
Chaucerian period. If, on the other 
hand, the great teaching agencies— 
the school, the press and the radio, 
become aware of the situation and 
accept the responsibility of dealing 
with it before it is too late, it may 
be that the olden structure can be 
strengthened and the pavement 
laid anew to carry the great cara- 
vans of thought and culture as it 
has for many a century gone. Lon- 
don Bridge may still be saved. 








WHY I BECAME AN AMERICAN 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


LEVEN years ago I wrote for 

the American Mercury an arti- 
cle entitled “Why I Do Not Become 
an American.” I implied that I 
might eventually become one and I 
can find now very little to recant in 
my former statement. The strong- 
est argument I used then—my love 
for England—is quite as strong to- 
day. That love will never change 
but I believe it will make me all the 
better an American. My allegiance 
has been shifted; my will has per- 
formed a certain act; my emotions 
remain what they were. 

When the examining judge asked 
me, with a courtesy so deferential 
as to be almost embarrassing, why 
I wanted to become an American 
citizen I was at a loss for words. I 
had expected theoretical questions, 
not this one. The answer was a 
sentence in my Mercury article: “I 
may without being guilty of para- 
dox claim to be already an Ameri- 
can—that is, an eighteenth century 
American—and, if it comes to that 
a better American than those who 
would indignantly reject my claim.” 
But this touch of truculence was 
not allowed to appear in my an- 
swer to the Court. Some of the 
other things I did not think of say- 
ing then, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to say now. 

If I have become an American at 
last it is after considerable thought 
on the subject. Whole-heartedly as 
I accept American institutions, I by 
no means profess an unqualified 
approval of all aspects of Ameri- 
can life. I shali assuredly be a loyal 
citizen; in all probability I shall also 


be a somewhat troublesome one. It 
was never my way to fall into a 
standard pattern. All I ask my fel- 
low-citizens to believe is that any 
critical spirit I may show arises out 
of a keen social sense and a desire 
to be of service to my new country. 

Let me quote from myself again. 
In the autobiography I published in 
1938 I had expressed confident ex- 
pectation of being naturalized that 
same year—before the book was 
out. The hope was vain. I had to 
correct my proofs while suffering 
from a hemorrhage in a tubercu- 
losis sanitorium. Lying flat on my 
back, forbidden to turn even to my 
side, I penciled in a footnote: “The 
betrayal of Czecho-Slovakia and the 
abject surrender to Nazi bluster, 
which occurred while this book was 
going to press, make me, I confess, 
almost as ashamed as I was former- 
ly proud of the name of English- 
man.” But if Neville Chamberlain 
had something to do with my 
Americanization, Adolf Hitler had 
a good deal more. I had long fore- 
seen the storm. It was evident to 
my mind that I could serve the 
cause of human liberty more effec- 
tively as an American than as an 
Englishman. 

That conviction remains. My 
disgust with Englishmen for ap- 
proving the Munich “pact” has of 
course completely vanished, wiped 
out by the valorous resistance of 
Englishmen to Hitler. Indeed, did 
I follow my emotional impulses I 
would return to England for the 
duration of the war—were I per- 
mitted and did I not know that 





there is nothing I could do there ex- 
cept eat some of the badly needed 
food. It was therefore with a deep 
pang that I renounced my alle- 
giance to the King at this moment 
of all others. But I know that the 
fate of the world depends on Amer- 
ica—on America and England, but 
mainly upon America. Mother 
Earth calls me as much as Father- 
land. Among other things that he 
has done, Hitler has helped to make 
me an American. 

It was a real regret to me that I 
could not vote at the November elec- 
tion. Yet up to election day itself 
I might not have finally decided 
whether to vote for Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. Willkie; or rather, I should 
have wished that I could have voted 
for both. New Deal or anti-New 
Deal both struck me as beside the 
point: there was only one issue be- 
fore America—resistance to Hitler. 
Both the candidates were at one 
there, and that was all that mat- 
tered. Therefore I shall cherish the 
hope that the time will yet come 
when I shall have an opportunity 
of voting not for the Republican 
Party, but for the only man who 
seems capable of giving that party 
any reason to exist though I am 
confident that if it does continue to 
function under its present name, it 
will be as a new thing. 

But for that matter many other 
things—and things vastly more im- 
portant than any political party— 
are certain to change as well. The 
world, whether for good or for ill, 
will not pass unaltered through the 
present upheaval. Precisely what 
the changes are likely to be should 
the forces of freedom prove victori- 
ous—as I am confident they will in 
the end—I do not pretend to be able 
to say. But already we can discern, 
especially in England (where the 
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issue is more definitely drawn than 
here) a new spirit. It is one that 
we shall find arising here and it is 
one that we should welcome. 

Perhaps the easiest way of indi- 
cating what I have in mind is to 
say that I have always been uneasy 
when I have encountered a virtual 
identification of the democratic and 
the capitalist systems. The two 
systems have no relation, so far as 
I can discover except the compli- 
cated series of accidents that hap- 
pen to bring them into being almost 
simultaneously. I am convinced to 
the bottom of my soul of the truth 
of the democratic doctrine; equally 
am I convinced that if political 
democracy is to endure it can only 
be by basing itself on economic 
democracy. For democracy has 
never been—not even in the United 
States—something completely at- 
tained. We should regard it rather 
as an ideal toward which we should 
work, and from which we are still 
far off, than as something already 
achieved. 

It can never be achieved, so I be- 
lieve, unless we are willing to make 
drastic social and economic adjust- 
ments. The machinery of de- 
mocracy already exists. But this 
machinery is capable of being di- 
verted to other than democratic 
ends, or of being captured by forces 
inimical to a genuine democracy. 
The term “pluto-democracy,” so be- 
loved by the propagandists of to- 
talitarianism in its various forms, 
is only a very misleading half-truth. 
But that it does, after all, contain a 
half-truth demands that we should 
take stock of ourselves. 

The argument is frequently ad- 
vanced that the framers of the 
American Constitution were largely 
—sometimes it is said unduly—con- 
cerned with the protection of prop- 
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erty rights, and that therefore, as 
good Americans, property rights 
should be our paramount concern. 
Well I answer to that that I have 
no objection to what the Founding 
Fathers were seeking to preserve. 
My objection is to the attempt to ex- 
tend the Constitution to justify eco- 
nomic conditions which would have 
horrified the Founding Fathers 
could they have foreseen what was 
to develop. For capitalism, as it 
now is does not mean the preserva- 
tion of the principle of property but 
its destruction. Just as Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton once remarked that we 
could hardly say that the institution 
of matrimony was in a flourishing 
condition if a few rich men had all 
the women in the world in their 
harems and all the other men had 
no wives at all, so the accumulation 
of property either in actual owner- 
ship or control, into fewer and 
fewer hands removes all reality 
from the concept of property which, 
to be securely based, must be widely 
distributed. This I hold to be good 
democratic doctrine and the only 
doctrine envisaged by the framers 
of the Constitution. So far from 
becoming more democratic with the 
process of time—and the hardening 
injustice of capitalism as we know 
it—we have visibly become less 
democratic. That is what I meant 
when I referred to myself as an 
eighteenth century American. 

Not for an instant do I deny that 
side by side with this process there 
pulses a vigorous democratic life. 
There is here a simple test we may 
apply. Though political venality 
has frequently occurred in America, 
and has sometimes gone unchecked 
for considerable periods, always in 
the end there has been an explosion 
of popular indignation against scan- 
dals and corruption when they have 


been uncovered. Moreover, in 
America they always are exposed in 
the end, whereas in England, where 
quite as noisome a venality has oc- 
curred—though commonly in a less 
crude, a more “gentlemanly” form 
—the usual procedure is to appoint 
a commission whose special pur- 
pose is to whitewash the criminals. 
But though all this recurring pub- 
lic wrath is very much to America’s 
credit, and though the New Deal has 
made a sincere, if confused and 
blundering effort to bring about a 
greater degree of economic justice, 
the goal is still unattained; indeed, 
most people do not as yet under- 
stand what the goal really is. 
What the majority of Americans 
(whether Catholic or not) do not 
know, is that the roots of the Ameri- 
can doctrine are to be found in 
Scholastic political philosophy. I 
did not know it myself when I first 
became a Catholic, and in fact did 
not discover it until much later, not 
until I had come to America and 
had begun to study American insti- 
tutions. But the conclusion is in- 
escapable, so inescapable that some 
American Catholics in an excess of 
enthusiasm have often made larger 
claims than are warranted. How- 
ever, making all necessary deduc- 
tions and allowances—allowing, for 
instance, that many and very varied 
influences operated to form the 
minds of the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion—it is abundantly clear that the 
main influence was that of John 
Locke’s Two Treatises on Govern- 
ment, and that Locke’s thought 
was;,formed by Hooker and that 
Hooker’s thought was formed by 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The circum- 
stance that Locke himself was pro- 
fessedly anti-Catholic is imma- 
terial: he drew from a Catholic 
spring without being aware of it. 





One may even enlarge upon this. 
Locke wrote to confute the high- 
royalist political philosophy of Sir 
Robert Filmer. This meant that 
serious students of the subject felt 
themselves obliged to read Filmer’s 
Patriarcha which, though written 
thirty years before, was not pub- 
lished until 1680, long after Filmer 
had died but not long before Locke 
set out to demolish his theories. 
What matters here is that Filmer 
was an honest enough controversial- 
ist to present the gist of his oppo- 
nent’s arguments faithfully. That 
opponent was Cardinal Bellarmine. 
The result was that, though Filmer 
signally failed to establish his own 
thesis those who read him got, at 
second hand, an adequate idea of 
Bellarmine’s position. 

The prevailing notion is that the 
American doctrine was derived 
from the Puritans. That they eon- 
tributed need not be denied. But 
the New England Puritan divines, 
as Professor Perry Miller fully es- 
tablishes in his New England Mind, 
read the Scholastic philosophers 
diligently and to good purpose. 
They derived most of their political 
ideas from this source and not from 
Calvin, however closely they may 
have followed Calvin as a theolo- 
gian. All this was of course un- 
derstood perfectly well in the seven- 
teenth century. Thus Filmer, seek- 
ing to kill two birds with a single 
stone, roundly affirmed that both 
Calvin and Bellarmine “looked 
asquint” in the matter of the divine 
right of kings. Some moderns, 
aware of these facts (but not know- 
ing what to do with what was so 
contrary to their theories), have 
suggested that Bellarmine wrote as 
he did merely as a time-server, or 
in order to score a controversial 
point. In making this suggestion 
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they have to overlook another fact, 
which is that the democratic theory 
did not originate with Bellarmine 
but was stated with magnificent 
lucidity in the thirteenth century 
by Aquinas, and that Aquinas, 
though a most creative thinker, was 
in large part making a synthesis of 
previous philosophical thought. 

Here is the real strength of the 
American (or the democratic) doc- 
trine. Had it been merely the 
bright idea of Jefferson and of those 
who drew up the Constitution, it 
might be open to question. But it 
is obviously placed on much firmer 
ground when shown to be an at- 
tempt to put into practice what had 
been held for centuries by those 
minds who best represented Scho- 
lastic political theory. Probably 
none of them—unless we except 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton and 
his cousin Daniel, who sat in the 
Constitutional Assembly, both of 
whom had received a Jesuit educa- 
tion in Europe—had read Aquinas 
or Suarez or Bellarmine (except as 
Bellarmine was quoted by Filmer), 
but they all were unconsciously per- 
meated with Catholic ideas. The 
sole originality of the Founding 
Fathers was in their determination 
to carry Scholastic political theo- 
ries into effect when making a new 
nation. 

As against this I am only too well 
aware that many Americans sup- 
pose that there is a natural affinity 
between Fascism and Catholicism. 
There is none whatever. So far 
from Fascism receiving the official 
approbation of the Church, it has 
been specifically condemned on cer- 
tain points. I say “on certain 
points” because the Church never 
condemns any system outright, but 
only such definite doctrines as, in 
her eyes, are erroneous. Other 
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doctrinal details may be approved 
(and this would even apply to Com- 
munism) or be passed over as being 
neither demonstrably at variance 
or at consonance with her own 
teaching. The trouble has been 
caused by a few radio and platform 
demagogues, who are undoubtedly 
tinged with Fascism, and even with 
anti-Semitism, but who have no au- 
thority to speak for the Church and 
usually no qualification to deal with 
the questions about which they are 
so emphatic and so windy. The 
more thoroughly a man is ground- 
ed in Catholic philosophy the more 
complete is his conviction of the 
democratic principles. Of all men 
he is the least likely to yield assent 
to any brand of totalitarianism. Of 
all men, in other words, he is the 
most firmly American. 

I have made an effort to explain 
this because it will in turn explain 


why I was not obliged to make the 
slightest intellectual deviation in 


becoming an American. As an 
Englishman I arrived in America 
with a mind completely in accord 
with all the fundamental American 
concepts. That is why I can hon- 
estly say that I arrived, in this 
sense, in America as an American. 
All that had to be overcome was an 
emotional attachment to England. 
Time saw to that, but time did its 
work so well that though my affec- 
tion remains undiminished, I am 
able to enlarge my heart to include 
America too. 

What I have, however, is some 
apprehension for my new country, 
for its divided mind, because of a 
cynicism and disillusionment whose 
growth I have watched for more 
than twenty years, and because of 
an intellectual uncertainty which in 
this moment of the world’s history 
seems to me dangerous in the ex- 


treme. Many Americans seem to 
me to have forgotten what democ- 
racy means. I confess that a slight 
shudder passes over me when I hear 
this or that man described as “dem- 
ocratic” merely on the ground that 
he is affable and that he carries 
himself approachably in any social 
group in which he happens to find 
himself. As to that, most aristo- 
crats are affable people; so also are 
the poor in all countries, since they 
have no pretensions to assert. And 
though American affability may be 
granted to possess a distinctive 
quality, this, in itself, is not “demo- 
cratic”—except in so far as it is a 
result of democratic doctrine which 
has been put into actual practice. 
The thing that I am disturbed by 
is a weakening in faith as to the 
doctrine itself. Should Hitlerism 
succeed in enhancing its prestige by 
victory, I am desperately afraid that 
many—especially in a country so 
given to admiring whatever suc- 
ceeds, whatever “works” — will 
climb upon the Hitlerian band- 
wagon. There is only one way of 
avoiding this; it is the way that 
Americans found once before—that 
of making sure as to what it is they 
believe and then of acting upon 
that belief. 

As to where that will take Amer- 
ica I am absolutely certain in my 
own mind, but this is not the time 
to discuss that. Perhaps from what 
I have already written it may be in- 
ferred. All that.I need say now is 
that I see America—by which I 
mean not only geographical America 
but America as an intellectual con- 
cept—threatened as never before, 
and that when I became an Ameri- 
can I took an oath as to my readi- 
ness to defend America. That oath 
I intend to honor; that oath I am 
honoring now. 
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By ANTHONY DUNN 


HE signboard creaked as it 

swung back and forth, and the 
shutters rattled noisily as the fresh 
gale, angry at being impeded by the 
cliffs along the shore, tore itself 
loose from their rocky bulwarks, 
and pounded the sleet against the 
scarred sides of The Anchor and 
Crown. The four seated before the 
fire in the little parlor drew closer 
to the blaze as cold drafts sifted un- 
der the door and through the joints 
of the ancient casements; and Dr. 
Scripture poured himself a stiff 
dram from the bottle on the table, 
and added hot water from the ket- 
tle steaming over the hearth. 

“Faith, doctor,” the parson ob- 
served, “you have two prescriptions 
for the rest of us, calomel and 
blood letting, but for yourself you 
have only one.” 

“And I never ask advice in pre- 
scribing for myself or for anyone 
else,” the doctor returned testily, as 
he replaced his half empty glass on 
the table. 

“I meant no harm, Timothy,” the 
parson returned pacifically. “Fill 
up my glass, will you.” 

The doctor filled the glass grudg- 
ingly, and subsided into a sullen 
silence. 

Mr. Converse filled his pipe care- 
fully, and looked thoughtfully at 
the other three. The soft lines in 
the face of Mr. Herrick, the parson, 
had relaxed even more under the 
influence of the punch, and empha- 
sized the indolent selfishness of his 
expression. The doctor was stead- 
ily sinking into the dull morose- 
ness with which he always ended 


his evenings. Across the table, 
Swift, the ship’s factor, stared into 
the fire with his usual attitude of 
sardonic contempt. 

“I don’t suppose,” Converse re- 
marked when his pipe was drawing 
to his satisfaction, “that ever four 
people who disliked each other as 
much as we do gathered so faith- 
fully, night after night, to drink the 
evening away. How long is it now 


—fourteen, fifteen years—that we 
have been meeting to jibe at each 
other, or to sit with our silent an- 
tagonisms shriveling our souls?” 
“You forget the many evenings 
the doctor has torn himself from 
our company to fight his way along 


the cliffs to reach the sick, or the 
many times Herrick has gone out 
into the storm to comfort the dying 
with scarcely a drop of brandy in 
his pocket to sustain himself,” 
Swift sneered. 

A faint light of resentment 
glowed in the cloudy depths of the 
parson’s eyes. 

“I don’t hold that a clergyman is 
bound to imperil himself to bring 
ministrations which, even though 
they may be salutary, are certainly 
not necessary,” he said defensively. 

“Damn your smug cant, George,” 
the doctor snarled; “we don’t mind 
your being a lazy, time - serving 
hypocrite, but don’t pull your long 
pious faces here.” 

Herrick subsided, and Swift con- 
tinued with his cold malice, “We 
are most disagreeable company, no 
doubt, but at least we are noi quite 
so dull and thick-witted as the only 
other company we could find in 
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this God-forsaken refuge of smug- 
glers, thieves, and country clods.” 

“Yes,” Converse agreed pleasant- 
ly, “and there is a proverb about 
birds of a feather.” 

“As the Latin poet says,” Herrick 
began, drawing a long breath to 
support his display of erudition... . 

“Oh, shut up,” Scripture rebuked 
him, “we’ve been hearing those 
twenty lines of Latin that you 
learned forty years ago in college 
for so long that I know them bet- 
ter than you do.” 

He stopped his expostulation all 
at once as he became aware of a 
figure standing in the room behind 
them. The stranger had come in 
through the noise of the storm 
without making a sound himself, 
and now he stood there, pale and 
silent, until the others followed the 
doctor’s gaze, and saw him, erect 
and very trim in his black riding 
clothes, as he awaited their recog- 
nition. They did not notice that, al- 
though he must have come through 
the blizzard, the wind had not dis- 
arranged a fold of his garments, nor 
had the snow or sleet flecked his 
cloak with moisture. 

The stranger returned their 
stares with composure. He bowed 
slightly, and said, “Good evening, 
gentlemen.” 

“Come in, and shut the door,” the 
doctor roared. 

“Thank you.” 

He crossed the room, removed 
his riding cloak, folded it carefully 
across the back of the settle, and 
seated himself in the chair which 
Converse offered with a gesture of 
his hand. 

“Fill your glass,” Scripture or- 
dered him; “you will need it if you 
have been riding through the 
storm.” 

“Thank you,” said the newcom- 
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er, and his words had an accent of 
precision and finality. “I regret I 
cannot.” 

“You cannot?” Scripture repeat- 
ed, his quick temper rising. “Do 
you mean, perhaps, that you are 
too good to drink with four country 
gentlemen?” 

“I assure you,” the other depre- 
cated the suggestion, “it would be 
an honor, but, unfortunately, I do 
not drink.” 

“Then you are scorning one of 
the true medicines of nature. 
Young man, I have been practicing 
medicine on this coast for thirty 
years, and I know the value of 
liquor in warding off the ills of this 
bleak climate. Come, Sir; fill up 
your glass.” 

The stranger made a slight but 
decisive gesture of rejection, and 
the doctor turned from him with a 
snort of digust. 

“Timothy is, no doubt, right,” 
Swift added, replenishing his own 
glass. “Don’t you observe the 
ruddy glow of health that flushes 
his face? He looks almost ready to 
blow up with exuberant health and 
good nature. And our good spir- 
itual adviser. You might think that 
the slight swelling of his ankles be- 
trays an incipient gout, but I assure 
you that it is merely the result of 
trudging about on his errands of 
mercy.” 

“Come, Swift; let the doctor and 
the parson alone,” Converse inter- 
posed; “you have plagued them 
enough.” 

A slight smile twitched at the 
corners of the stranger’s mouth, “I 
have not observed that an indul- 
gence in wine and the other good 
things, which, by your appearance, 
you gentlemen do not deny your- 
selves, invariably tend to promote 
health and long life,” he said. 
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“Then sit by the fire, and drink 
your hot milk or whatever you 
fancy,” Swift said impatiently. 
“Any gentleman here is free to 
drink or not as he chooses.” 

Without physical movement, the 
stranger seemed to withdraw him- 
self from the group; he sat in 
silence and with an air of infinite 
repose as the talk flowed on about 
him. 

“If this wind holds from the west, 
you may find some more bodies 
from the wreck washed up tomor- 
row morning, Timothy,” Converse 
said. “How many have come up 
now?” 

“Eleven, and a damn pretty sight 
they were after the sea had knocked 
them about for days, and the smug- 
glers had stolen the clothes off their 
bodies as they lay on the beach.” 

“I wonder how they felt,” Con- 


verse said musingly, “when they 


saw there was no hope left. Were 
they afraid to die, do you think?” 

“T’ve seen death too many times 
to be afraid of it,” Scripture said, 
“but dying, now; there’s another 
business. If a man can go quick 
and clean, he’s well enough off.” 

“I can’t bear the thought; talk of 
something else, can’t you?” Herrick 
said querulously. 

Swift laughed mockingly. “Part 
of your trade, George, isn’t it? 
Aren’t you supposed to prepare 
your parishioners for the holy busi- 
ness of dying?” 

“You will jeer once too often at 
holy and sacred things, Mr. Swift,” 
the parson said with a sudden show 
of spirit. 

“Your pardon, reverend sir; I 
will come and sit under you next 
Sunday as a penance.” 

Herrick turned away from him, 
and lifted his glass with a hand 
that trembled slightly. 
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“It's a hard thought, but it 
should not be,” Converse went on. 
“To come to the end of this dusty 
pilgrimage, and enter the long 
quiet. Why, we should die as the 
child falls asleep after the long 
day.” 

“Are you sure it will be so 
quiet?” Swift asked. “The parson 
will tell you it may not be. How 
about it, George?” 

“We all know what the Church 
teaches, but must we make theology 
a tap room subject?” 

“Why not?” Scripture demanded. 
“It may be too much for your deli- 
cate nerves, but, as for me, I don’t 
believe a word of your dismal 
prophecies. When you're dead, 
you’re dead, and the more sudden- 
ly «you can go when your time 
comes, the better.” 

“I hate to agree with you, but 
you are right. The terrors of death 
are only tales to frighten old wom- 
en,” Swift muttered. 

“If it could be dismissed so sim- 
ply, but there is a persistent belief 
among mankind to the contrary,” 
Converse reminded them. 

“What do you think?” Swift 
sneered. 

“I don’t know.” 

“A representative company. You 
are an agnostic. I believe in ‘neither 
God nor man. Timothy would have 
you think he is like me, but, in re- 
ality, he lives in mortal terror that 
he will die and be damned in hell. 
George whines out his cringing be- 
lief, afraid not to believe, but un- 
willing to adapt himself to his con- 
victions.” 

“I think all of you are mistaken 
about death,” the stranger said 
gently. 

“What, Sir, makes you an au- 
thority on the subject?” the doctor 
barked. His voice took on a more 
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belligerent tone. “You come here 
uninvited, refuse to drink as a 
gentleman should, and now you 
take it upon yourself to correct 
your elders, and, I daresay, your 
betters.” 

“You have never died, I take it?” 
Swift asked, preparing to join the 
doctor in baiting the stranger. 

“No, nor have you, though you 
assert your convictions most posi- 
tively. But I ask your pardon, 
gentlemen; I do not mean to be 
rude.” 

“What do you know of death?” 
Converse asked, his interest roused 
by something, he knew not what, in 
the composed quiet of the other. 

A light seemed suddenly to play 
over the thin, strong features of the 
enigmatic face as the stranger an- 
swered quietly, “Death is not an 
end; it is a beginning, a transition 
to heights of which you cannot 
know—for those who have made a 
friend of death. For others...” 
He broke off, and retreated into his 
immobile repose. 

“You don’t speak as one having 
an opinion; you speak as if you 
know,” Converse said, “and damme 
if you don’t almost convince me. 
How do you know this?” 

“I am — excuse the superlative, 
please—an expert in such matters. 
I have seen so many people die, the 
rich, the poor, the strong, the weak, 
the wicked, and the innocent —I 
have seen them all at that last and 
only equality of mankind.” 

“Are you a doctor then?” Scrip- 
ture asked with more respect. 

“No.” 

“A clergyman?” 
sisted. 

“No, I follow both the doctor and 
the clergyman.” 

“The fellow is an undertaker,” 
Swift jeered with a coarse laugh. 


Herrick per- 


The stranger replied with a silent 
negation. 

“You are a young man, and yet 
you appear to be old, old as Time,” 
Converse said, unwilling to have 
the stranger questioned more, so 
bluntly, but the doctor was not to 
be evaded. 

“Who are you then?” he de- 
manded with rude directness. 

The stranger hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then, although he re- 
mained seated, he seemed to tower 
over them as he replied in tones 
which were neither loud nor em- 
phatic, but which beat upon the 
ears of the listeners like the hollow 
throbbing of drums coming from 
far off, “I am Death.” 

“What damn nonsense is this?” 
the doctor shouted. “Do you think 
we are schoolboys, listening to old 
wives’ tales?” 

“Look at me!” the stranger com- 
manded, turning his gaze full upon 
them. 

With a fascinated obedience they 
stared, unwilling to believe, yet each 
saw the stark truth. The stranger 
was indeed Death. 

“Why I thought . . . your appear- 
ance ... you don’t look . . .” Her- 
rick stammered. 

Death smiled tolerantly. “Yes, I 
know, but I do not adorn myself 
with the fantastic trappings with 
which your imagination has sup- 
plied me.” 

The doctor seized his glass, and 
swallowed convulsively. “I hope,” 
he muttered, “that there has been 
no offense taken. Gentlemen over 
their wine, you know.” 

“I assure you that I am not of- 
fended. I may even say that I feel 
sympathy for you, Doctor.” 

The doctor’s face lightened some- 
what, and then was suddenly dark- 
ened as thought visibly cast a shad- 
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ow across his fat, full face from 
which all the ruddy color had been 
abruptly drained. 

“You don’t mean,” he mumbled, 
“that you have come here on—on 
business?” 

Death smiled slightly. “I regret,” 
he said politely, “that my call is, as 
you might say, a professional one— 
a matter of business.” 

“The doctor?” Herrick blurted 
out. 

“I am so sorry. You see the pecu- 
liar nature of my calling lays many 
restrictions upon me; I cannot tell 
you now which of you it is that will 
accompany me.” 

“Only one?” Converse asked. 

“Only one.” 

“At what time? Immediately?” 
Swift asked nervously. 
“No, not at once. 
tional hour for such things. 

night.” 

“For God’s love,” Scripture 
croaked, “do you mean to say that 
you are going to torture us until 
midnight before you tell us?” 

“Torture?” Death deprecated the 
word with a wave of his long, deli- 
cate hand. 

“Landlord, landlord!” Swift sud- 
denly shouted in an hysterical tone, 
“brandy. Fetch me a bottle of 
brandy.” 

“The landlord will not hear you. 
I spoke to him as I came in. I fear 
you must deny yourself more stimu- 
lation tonight.” 

“Sir, would you permit me to go 
fetch the bottle myself?” Herrick 
asked humbly. 

The visitor shook his head, and 
for a moment they sat silent. 

Suddenly, with a fierce, animal 
sobbing, Herrick fell upon his 
knees, and grovelling at the feet of 
Death, begged, “Not me, not me, not 
now, someone else. I am not ready. 


The conven- 
Mid- 
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I must have more time. Take the 
doctor, or take Mr. Swift. They are 
both violent, sinful men.” 

Swift started from his chair with 
silent menace in the gaze he fixed 
upon the trembling parson, and the 
doctor leapt to his feet, and with a 
mighty oath, kicked at the writh- 
ing form on the floor, but, with a 
scarcely perceptible movement of 
his hand, Death sent them both 
back to their chairs where they sat 
with rage partly erasing the looks 
of terror which had whitened their 
faces a moment ago. 

“I am aware, Sir, that the con- 
ventions of your duties are most 
rigid,” Converse observed respect- 
fully, “but unless the matter has 
been settled irrevocably, could it be 
possible that we might share each 
other’s peril? Could we draw lots?” 

“It would be most unusual, but 
not unheard of for men to draw 
lots for such a purpose, but I can- 
not permit that.” He hesitated. “I 
will, however, make a concession. 
If you can agree among yourselves 
which of you is most fitted to be 
my companion, I will take him.” 

“How can we decide that? I am 
willing to take my chance on a 
throw of the dice, but I will not of- 
fer myself to save any of their 
worthless skins,” Swift growled. 

Herrick looked with fear at Swift, 
and then at Scripture. He turned 
his gaze upon Converse. “Geof- 
frey,” he whined, “you are fitter 
than the rest of us. Will you go?” 

Before Converse could reply, 
Death interposed, “Perhaps I 
should have told you before; Mr. 
Converse is not eligible for the hon- 
or; my ultimate business with him 
must be postponed for the time.” 

“The rest of us are — eligible?” 
Swift asked. 

“Yes.” 
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Swift turned to Scripture with a 
sneer. “You are not afraid, Tim- 
othy; you said so a while ago. Will 
you go?” 

“Yes, Timothy, yes,” Herrick 
nagged eagerly; “you go; you are 
not afraid. You'll go, won’t you, 
Timothy?” 

Scripture bellowed his rage. 
“No.”” 

“Perhaps you'll have no alterna- 
tive,” Swift suggested maliciously; 
“whether you agree or not, you still 
have one chance in three of be- 
ing...” He hesitated. 

“My guest,” Death finished for 
him. 

“I would die a dozen times, per- 
force, before I would die for you, 
or for Herrick either, the sniveling 
wretch,” the doctor snarled. 

“I wouldn’t want anyone to die 
for me,” Herrick blubbered, “but if 
one of us must go anyway... I’m 
not ready. I’m not. . . Besides, 
my work, my calling. I must be 
spared for good works.” 

“Shut up,” Swift ordered him 
contemptuously. He turned to 
Scripture, and with all the usual 
note of ironic banter gone from his 
voice, and only a cold hatred re- 
maining, he said, “Hark ye, Scrip- 
ture. If I must die, die I must, but 
if I don’t, I will sit here and laugh 
if it is you. I have concealed it 
somewhat, but now I tell you how 
I hate your very soul to hell. It is 
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ten years now, but I have not for- 
gotten how you killed the only hu- 
man being I ever loved—killed her 
with your brutality and your neg- 
lect. I see her now as she lay dying, 
still hoping that you would come to 
her...” 

“You lie!” Scripture shouted. 

“I do not lie,” Swift returned, his 
fierce intensity cutting as it were, 
through the heavy fog of fear and 
rage which was rapidly turning the 
doctor into a madman. “I do not 
lie, and if there is the hell which 
you fear so, you will burn there 
through all eternity.” 

Scripture seized the heavy pew- 
ter tankard from which he had been 
drinking, and with a gasp of des- 
peration, launched himself at his 
tormentor. His foot slipped on the 
worn boards, and as he half turn- 
ed, the full force of the blow he 
was aiming landed on the head 
of the minister. Without a groan, 
Herrick fell, his head battered 
in. 

There was a moment’s silence, 
broken only by the dull strokes of 
the clock striking twelve, as Scrip- 
ture, his weapon still clutched in 
his hand, stared down at his vic- 
tim. Then, with one accord, the 
three turned to look at their visitor, 
but the chair in which he had been 
sitting was empty, and there was 
no sight or trace of him in the 
room. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ONGRESSMEN! The people of 
this nation will never forgive 
much less forget a negligence which 
permits the stealthy maneuvering 
of this beloved America into war 
either by the front or the back door. 
God forbid, I do not wish to speak 
disparagingly or distrustfully of 
our highest magistrates. I concur 
that in these anxious hours of de- 
liberation and decision they are de- 
serving of our deepest sympathy 
and the comfort of our prayers. 
But there are powerful figures mov- 
ing in the background of this pic- 
ture and powerful pressure is cer- 
tainly being brought to bear upon 
The 


positions of responsibility. 
smack of totalitarianism, of secret 
counsels arriving at decisions which 
will effect whole generations of the 
unborn—these are realities we may 


not ignore. Remember, the stakes 
are high, and a few in this country 
would pay almost any price for the 
vindication of their monstrous 
greed, hatred and deceit—any price, 
that is, in the blood and treasure 


of the American people. 

—Mosr Rev. Francis J. L. Beckman, Arch- 
bishop of Dubuque, Ia. Radio Address, July 
27th. 


I believe there is a saying in Rus- 
sia that man used to be a body and 
a soul; but now the Communists 
have abolished the soul, and man 
consists of a body and a passport. 
That is true now in countries more 


civilized than Russia. 
—Eximer Davis, in Harper’s, August. 


The Church teaches that differ- 
ence of religion is no reason for 


war; that spreading religion by 
force, is no reason for war; the ex- 
tension of empire for the personal 
glory of a ruler, is no reason for 
war. That is why the Church, 
when America was discovered, con- 
demned the Spaniards who declared 
that since the Indians were infidels 
and savages, they could be deprived 
of their property by force. The 
Church declared that neither of 
these reasons justified violence 
against the Indians. The only just 
reason that the Spaniards might 
have for waging war against the 
Indians, in the eyes of the Church 
would be the brutal refusal of the 
Indians to accord basic human 
rights of living in society with one 


another. 
—Futtron J. Smeen, in The Sign, August. 


If any Gentle Reader of ours were 
compelled to live in a palace with 
the exact conditions of the pre- 
industrial era, he or she would ut- 
ter horrified protests. .. . We really 
can’t give details in polite lan- 
guage; they were literally gilded 
slums of the most revolting type. 
... William Morris, a great poet 
and a great man, but with no politi- 
cal intelligence, simply imagined 
the Middle Ages, as a fancy-dress 
pageant. . . . It was lovely as he 
wrote it, but it had nothing to do 
with reality. . . . All that is wrong 
with the Machine Age is medieval 
thinking by our alleged intellec- 
tuals. . . . No, perhaps, we do an 
injustice to the Middle Ages; their 
thinking was perfectly sound in its 
context. ... And they knew the 
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context. ... What passes for think- 
ing now mostly has no context 
whatever. . . . It is just a mess of 
words. 


—I. M. P., in the Herald Tribune Books, 
July 27th. 


That the Holy See, under Pius 
XII, will work strenuously for a 
negotiated peace, without regard 
for a military decision, must be ob- 
vious to anyone who reflects upon 
the fundamental interests of the 
Catholic Church and, still more, up- 
on the spirit that must always in- 
spire its policy. . . . It is true that 
... this is, among other things, an 
ideological war, a war in which the 
triumph, or otherwise, of a way of 
life is involved. Is it possible to 
‘come to terms’ with this particular 
way of life? The question has to 
be faced. There are some who 
think that the only way to deal 
with such a pseudo-philosophy or 
pseudo-religion is to destroy it by 
force, to fight to a finish; there are 
others who think that such things 
cannot be destroyed by force, un- 
less force means the extermination 
of all who hold, or may in the 
future hold, to them. This is not 
the place to attempt to argue that 
question: the point . . . is that the 
ideological or religious factors in 
the situation are the last that the 
Pope may be expected to neglect; 
and that if the papal peace pro- 
posals of 1917 are to be paralleled, 
it will be stupid as well as disloyal 
for us to suppose or to proclaim 
that the Pope is unwisely attempt- 
ing to reconcile irreconcilables, or 
is blind to the deeper issues of the 
struggle. 

Vann, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
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ford), July. 


Some people say that it is impos- 
sible for people with imagination 


to be truly happy, for realizing all 
the misery that is in the world they 
must be affected thereby. This 
seems to me a doctrine of defeat. 
Admittedly there is cruelty and ill- 
ness and poverty, but there is also 
abundance of kindness, good 
health, and richness of spirit. For 
every child that cries by the road- 
way there are fifty who are laugh- 
ing in the fields: for every bird that 
is taken by a hawk there are a hun- 
dred still singing in the trees. Even 
in these days when hell bursts up- 
on our world, like boiling lava from 
a volcano, let us remember that for 
every insult offered to humanity 
there are a hundred deeds of hero- 


ism. 
—Ropearr Gresinas, Sweet Thames Run Softly 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.). 


The either-or system leaves no 
place for the liberal. Adherents of 
the two-track system are the ones 
who label every anti-Fascist a Com- 
munist, and every anti-Communist 
a Fascist. From their oppositely 
directed vehicles, extremists who 
frankly ride the right and left 
tracks take equal joy in clipping 
the hide of the middle-of-the-road- 
er. It may be worth pointing out 
that, in a well-run railroad, it is the 
middle track that carries the ex- 


press train. 
—The New York Times, July 3ist. 


We must draw attention to the 
remarkably candid statement, given 
by the Times New York corre- 
spondent, in which it is explained 
why Wall Street has put up prices 
as a result of the German attack on 
Russia. “The first purely business 
reaction here to the entry of Russia 
into the war against Germany,” he 
writes, “was one of relief. But this 
was not at all because it was be- 
lieved the Russians could and 
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would do such things to the Ger- 
mans as would make it compara- 
tively easy for Britain and her al- 
lies to give the coup de grdce to 
Hitlerism. On the contrary, it was 
because there was so little confi- 
dence here in the ability of the Rus- 
sians to withstand the Germans for 
more than a few weeks that it 
seemed more than probable that 
this newest development of the war 
would prolong instead of shorten 
the struggle in Europe. For while 
that would not be a development 
that anybody ought to wish for, it 
would of course make certain that 
industrial activity in this country 
would continue at its high level for 
a long time to come and that the 
much -feared economic readjust- 
ment in this country that must be 
faced after the advent of peace 
would be indefinitely postponed.” 
It is worth re-reading the Pope’s 


allocation of last Sunday after 
meditating on the implications of 
the above. 

—The Catholic Herald (London), July 4th. 


A statement from co-ordinators 
at the Julia Richman high school 
says: “It seemed to us during the 
past year that it had become neces- 
sary more than ever before to re- 
turn to the simple fundamentals 
and to stress as marketable prod- 
ucts the good, old-fashioned vir- 
tues of honesty, resourcefulness, 
adaptability and willingness to 
work.” .. . If there is to be a “re- 
turn,” as the co-ordinators at Julia 
Richman suggest, there must have 
been a departure. If the only way 
to inculcate the virtues mentioned 
is to demonstrate their “market- 
able” value, that, of course, should 
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be done. The old-fashioned way, 
however, was to dwell upon moral 
value and let marketability follow 
more or less as a matter of course. 
. . » A good many boys and girls 
outside the “co-operative” schools 
as well as those within them would 
be much better off if they heard 
less and less about self-expression 
and more and more about self-dis- 


cipline. 
—The New York Sun, July 23d. 


Fiction has always been a guide 
to social change, a prophecy of the 
future. ...A melancholy air of re- 
gret at the passing of something 
that was beautiful and old and 
right pervades the [English] nov- 
els and stories of only two years 
ago. Their writers could not imag- 
ine, even so short a time ago, that 
the city throngs that were to in- 
vade the rustic retreats would 
startle them into new life, and 
make them a part again of the 
world. Nor could they imagine that 
the invasion of Norway and Den- 
mark would settle that old political 
horror, “the agricultural question,” 
by cutting off the fatal competition 
of cheap food from the Continent. 
The English farmer is now as im- 
portant as the soldier, . . . he is pro- 
ducing food that cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. And for all these rea- 
sons, the latest novels and stories 
from England at war are filled with 
optimism and good humor. Novel- 
ists and short story writers may be 
bad prophets, though perhaps no 
worse than the economists, but they 
are the first to record in detail 
social revaluations. They are the 


historians of our day. 
—H. S., in The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, July 26th. 
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AN ARTLESS BIGAMIST 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


A’ the ripe age of thirty-five, the 
widow of the Sieur Menon de 
Billy had been twice married and 
was the mother of five children by 
her first marriage. She possessed a 
small estate at Narbonne which 
produced an income sufficient for 
the modest needs of herself and her 
children and, until she met and be- 
came infatuated with the youngest 
son of a gentleman who lived near- 
by—a youth almost fifteen years 
younger than herself—her life had 
been a normal and quiet one. She 
was a beautiful woman, far young- 
er in appearance than her actual 
years, and a great favorite in the 
social life of the community. In 
the France of that period, where 
marriages were contracted at an 
early age, it would seem that a 
woman who had reached her time 
of life and had been twice wedded, 
might well have been contented to 
devote her remaining years to the 
upbringing of her children. As a 
matter of fact, this had been her 
intention; but the spell of love was 
too strong. In 1687 she was mar- 
ried to her youthful admirer. 

For two years the lives of the 
couple were reasonably happy. 
Louis de La Privardiére, Sieur de 
Bouchet, was quite devoted to his 
wife and to her children. More- 
over, the marriage was an advan- 
tageous one to him financially. 
Though of noble birth, he was the 
youngest of three sons and his fa- 
ther’s means were not large. Then 
Louis was called to serve his term 
of military service and was absent 


for two years, except for short fur- 
loughs from time to time to visit 
his family. He grew to enjoy mili- 
tary life and, at the end of his term, 
obtained a commission in a dragoon 
regiment. 

During this period of separation 
from her husband, Mme. de La 
Privardiére had had occasion to see 
quite a little of the prior of the 
neighboring Abbey of Miseray. 
Miseray was a small establishment, 
accommodating not over eight 
brethren. It became the habit of 
the prior to celebrate Mass once a 
week at the chateau and he made 
other visits of courtesy there from 
time to time. These frequent vis- 
its, in the absence of the master of 
the estate, became the subject of 
considerable gossip in the neighbor- 
hood, though there was no evidence 
that any improper motive inspired 
them. Undoubtedly, however, the 
prior and Mme. de La Privardiére 
were exceedingly good friends. 
Louis, when the talk about his 
wife finally reached his ears, chose 
to say nothing about it to her—dis- 
liking, probably, to play the role of 
jealous husband. Rather than risk 
his wife’s ridicule, he chose to in- 
crease the length of his absences 
from the chateau and, when there, 
either to shut himself up in his 
own quarters or treat his wife with 
a maddening indifference. 

This was the condition of things 
between Mme. de La Privardiére 
and her husband when, by the 
purest accident, Louis encountered 
one afternoon a young woman who 
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was destined to change the entire 
current of his life. Louis, it must 
be remembered, was still a boy in 
years and but little matured by his 
few years of military experience. 
His first infatuation for the woman 
so much older than himself had 
passed and he now had grave 
doubts, besides, of her continued 
fidelity to him. 

On this particular afternoon he 
was riding his horse through the 
fields near the village of Auxerre, 
brooding upon the unsatisfactory 
state of his domestic affairs, when 
he came suddenly upon a group of 
young girls who were frolicking 
and gathering flowers. One of these 
girls, who seemed to be only a few 
years younger than himself, had 
the bluest eyes and the softest and 
waviest brown hair that the young 
man thought he had ever seen. He 
fell in love with her at first sight 
and helped her to gather her nose- 
gay. Then he lifted her to the 
saddle before him and took her to 
her home in the village, where he 
then proceeded to engage a room 
for himself at the inn under his 
secondary name of Bouchet. The 
girl was Lucille Pillard and her 
father, now deceased, had formerly 
been the proprietor of the inn. She 
was the belle of the village and a 
girl of good character and, whatever 
may have been Louis’ intentions at 
the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance, he soon found out that the 
only way to win Mlle. Pillard was 
to marry her. 

While Louis probably had no 
particular scruples against bigamy, 
he had a wholesome fear of its legal 
consequences. But Auxerre was 
fully half-way across France from 
his home and on no such direct 
highway as would make it likely 
that travelers to or from one place 
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would pass through the other. He 
decided to take a chance, married 
Mile. Pillard under the name of 
Bouchet and settled down with her 
to manage her deceased father’s 
inn. He was in a fair way to make 
a success of the enterprise, when 
a swarm of old Pillard’s creditors, 
whose accounts he had recklessly 
assumed, commenced to press him 
so hard that he decided he must 
make a trip to his former home and 
raise some money. By this time, 
also, there was still another need 
for extra funds, as his new wife 
had presented him with a daugh- 
ter. 

When Louis arrived at Narbonne 
he found ample evidence that his 
appearance there was both unex- 
pected and unwelcome. The lackey 
in attendance at the outer door of 
the chateau was strange to him and 
seemed to be doubtful about admit- 
ting him at all, even after he had 
told the man his name. When 
Louis finally made his way into the 
house, he found a dinner-party in 
progress and was annoyed to per- 
ceive that his own chair, at the 
place always reserved for the mas- 
ter of the house, was occupied by 
the prior of Miseray. But he pru- 
dently restrained his wrath, greet- 
ed his wife politely enough, if with- 
out any great show of affection, and 
accepted a seat at table. 

After the guests had departed, 
he had a moment alone with Mme. 
de La Privardiére. “Do not be 
alarmed at my unexpected visit,” 
he told her. “I have no intention 
of interfering with any of your ar- 
rangements, As a matter of fact, it 
is necessary that I rejoin my regi- 
ment almost at once.” 

“You cannot stay?” asked the 
lady, with an apparent solicitude 
which was belied by the fear which 
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Louis thought he could read in her 
eyes. 

“No, only long enough to trans- 
act some business with you,” he 
said. “I have urgent need of some 
money.” 

So anxious was the lady to be rid 
of him that she made no difficulty 
about providing him with the full 
amount he asked. He rode away 
again the following day, as he said, 
to rejoin his regiment. In reality, 
he went directly back to Auxerre. 

In the succeeding four years 
Louis’ Auxerre wife bore him three 
more children. With the arrival of 
each new offspring, he made a trip 
to the Narbonne chateau and re- 
turned each time with the needed 
funds. Mme. de La Privardiére 
never urged her husband to tarry 
at Narbonne, nor did she ever open- 
ly question his stock story of ur- 


gent military duties to attend to 
and personal or card-debts to pay. 
But rumors reached her ears from 
time to time that he was leading a 


double life. Finally, in some way, 
she contrived to have him traced 
to Auxerre and her agent obtained 
full proof of Louis’ marital career 
there in the guise of a village inn- 
keeper. These proofs, in documen- 
tary form, her agent placed in Mme. 
de La Privardiére’s hands. It was 
about the time when she had been 
led to expect her husband’s annual 
visit and she awaited his coming 
now with a determination to have 
things out with him. 

As Louis de La Privardiére rode 
along toward Narbonne, he reflect- 
ed seriously, for the first time in 
many years, upon the strange ways 
into which he had permitted his 
life to drift. He dearly loved Mlle. 
Pillard and had been thoroughly 
contented with the pleasant domes- 
ticity of his life with her in 
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Auxerre; yet, for all that, there was 
still a tie between himself and Mme. 
de La Privardiére, his first love, 
which was strong enough to cause 
him considerable anxiety. And at 
times, his old jealousy of the prior 
persisted in rearing its ugly head. 
On this occasion there was, evi- 
dently, in Louis mind some vague 
hope, or dread, of catching the pair 
in some compromising situation. 
He loitered along the way, instead 
of pressing on to the chateau; and 
he remarked to a fellow-traveler, 
with whom he rode for a part of 
the way, that he wished to arrive 
home late, as he: expected a find a 
man there with his wife. 

He rode up to the chateau in the 
evening, just at the dinner hour, It 
happened that Mme. de La Privar- 
diére was giving an entertainment 
and there were many guests at the 
table. On this occasion, however, 
the prior was not present. When 
Louis strode noisily into the room, 
the guests all rose politely. His 
wife alone remained seated and 
looked at him in scornful silence. 

One of the guests, an old ac- 
quaintance of Louis, remarked, “Is 
it thus that a husband so long ab- 
sent is welcomed?” 

“I’m only her husband,” replied 
Louis, “not her friend!” 

After a few more bitter remarks 
had passed between the pair, it be- 
came evident to the guests that a 
domestic scene was developing and 
they all took their departure. 
When the two were left alone, Louis 
demanded to know the reason for 
such treatment, whereupon his wife 
advised him to go back to his new 
wife and ask her the reason. 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Louis, with an air of injured inno- 
cence. “Do you intend to accuse 
me of being a bigamist?” 
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“I most certainly do,” answered 
Mme. de La Privardiére, “and I 
have the proofs!” 

A terriffic quarrel ensued, which 
only the presence of the servants 
in the house prevented from devel- 
oping into blows. A maid-servant 
conducted Louis to a bed-chamber, 
but warned him not to stay, as his 
life would not be safe. He scoffed 
at this advice, but nevertheless de- 
cided, after a little thought, to take 
it. He therefore left in the middle 
of the night by way of a window, 
taking with him his pistols and a 
gun; but he found that his horse 
had gone lame and was obliged to 
leave him in the stable and make 
his escape on foot. 

It seems that there had been no 
witnesses of his departure. When 


he visited the stables to seek his 
horse, the grooms were all asleep, 
as was also the gate-keeper. 


The 
servants’ stories of the stormy 
scene between husband and wife 
spread throughout the neighbor- 
hood and became magnified in the 
telling. These tales, coupled with 
Louis’ mysterious disappearance, 
gave rise to a suspicion that he had 
been murdered. 

One day the Lieutenant Criminel 
appeared at the chateau and com- 
menced an inquiry into its master’s 
fate. Until that time, Mme. de La 
Privardiére had been quite unaware 
of the rumors. She declared, of 
course, that she had not seen or 
heard from her husband since their 
quarrel; that she had gone at once 
to her room, where she had re- 
mained alone all night, and in the 
morning was told that her husband 
had left. She had thought no more 
of the matter, but admitted that 
there had been a quarrel and that 
she was glad to be rid of him. 
After the servants had been ques- 
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tioned and «some of the neighbors 
had testified that they had heard a 
shot fired in the night of the sup- 
posed murder, the Lieutenant 
Criminel concluded that he had 
enough evidence upon which to 
hold Mme. de La Privardiére. But 
when he went to the chateau to ar- 
rest her, he found that she had 
fled, taking her jewelry and valu- 
ables with her. 

Now occurred one of those singu- 
lar and inexplicable performances 
which sometimes distinguish these 
old French trials and cause one to 
marvel at the vagaries of the hu- 
man mind. Mme. de La Privardiére 
had made a mistake in running 
away; but many other innocent 
persons have committed similar 
errors of judgment or become pan- 
ic-stricken when falsely accused. 
While her action had the effect of 
adding to the popular belief in her 
guilt, it would not have had much 
weight as evidence against her, had 
not two of the family servants now 
come forward with really damaging 
testimony. Why they should have 
told the stories which they did will 
forever remain a mystery. 

Marguerite Mercier and Catherine 
Le Moine, the two maids, had al- 
ways been great favorites with 
Mme. de La Privardiére. Margue- 
rite was her god-child and had 
been treated more as a daughter 
than as a servant. Had there been 
any basis of fact at all for the tes- 
timony of these women, there ac- 
tion in turning against their mis- 
tress to give it might be explain- 
able. But, as a matter of fact, 
there was not a word of truth in 
their stories and the only possible 
explanation seems to be that it was 
a case of deliberate perjury sub- 
orned by the Lieutenant Criminel. 
That official was shown, later, to 
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have been actuated to a great ex- 
tent by hatred of the prior of 
Miseray. 

The two girls, Marguerite and 
Catherine, both told the same story. 
They related that two men -serv- 
ants and the prior had forced their 
way into Louis’ room in the mid- 
dle of the night and, under the 
order of Mme. de La Privardiére, 
had stabbed the man to death. The 
prior, they said, had himself struck 
the fatal blow. And the nine-year 
old step-daughter of Louis, who 
slept in the room adjoining, de- 
clared that in the middle of the 
night she had heard her father cry 
out, “Ah, my God, have pity on 
me!” 

Mme. de La Privardiére did not 
remain passive under these accusa- 
tions. She contrived to escape ar- 
rest by remaining concealed at a 
friend’s house long enough to peti- 


tion a higher court for an order 
superseding the Lieutenant Crimi- 
nel as investigating officer on the 
ground that he was prejudiced. 
Her application was granted and 
the investigation was placed in the 
hands of the Judge of the district 


of Remorentin. At the same time 
she dispatched an agent to Auxerre 
to find her husband. But Louis had 
had word that he was being sought 
for and fled, fearing that he was to 
be prosecuted for bigamy, a capital 
offense. He had no knowledge that 
he was supposed to have been mur- 
dered. The agent caught up with 
him finally and explained the true 
state of affairs. Louis was in a 
quandary. If he should show him- 
self at Narbonne, he would be ar- 
rested for bigamy; but if he failed 
to go, his wife stood in grave dan- 
ger of being executed for his mur- 
der. 

In this dilemma he did a wise 
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thing and one considerably to his 
credit. He returned to Auxerre and 
made a clean breast of the whole 
thing to his new wife. Mlle. Pillard 
showed herself to be a young wom- 
an of sense and understanding. 
Throughout this whole ugly drama 
she appears to have been the only 
character whose actions were 
blameless and whose motives were 
pure and upright. She convinced 
Louis that it was his duty, regard- 
less of consequences to himself, to 
return to Narbonne and clear his 
wife of the charge against her. 

So Louis bade her a tearful fare- 
well and set out for Narbonne. Be- 
fore leaving, he made a declaration 
in writing before two notaries, af- 
firming his own existence, and 
wrote letters to the same effect to 
his wife and to his brother. 

It would seem that it should 
have been a simple matter for Louis 
de La Privardiére to prove that he 
was alive, but it turned out to be 
not so easy a thing. He presented 
himself before the Judge of Re- 
morentin who, while he was not 
personally acquainted with him, 
was ready to be convinced. The 
Judge accompanied Louis to the 
village of Luce, near Narbonne, 
where his companion was recog- 
nized and called by name by a 
dozen or more acquaintances. They 
attended a vesper service in the vil- 
lage church, where Louis frightened 
the wits out of half the congrega- 
tion, who took him for a ghost. All 
in all, he was recognized by more 
than 200 persons, to say nothing of 
his little step-daughter and her 
nurse, whom they encountered on 
the street. Before the day was over, 
the Judge was thoroughly convinced 
of the identity of his companion. 

There were still some skeptics, 
however, chief among whom was 
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the Lieutenant Criminel. That offi- 
cial refused to be swayed by the 
stories which came to his ears of 
the re-appearance of the supposed- 
ly murdered man. He declared that 
if Louis de La Privardiére was not 
dead, he ought to be, and set his 
men to work dragging a little lake 
which lay near the chateau at Nar- 
bonne. 

Hearing of what was going on at 
the lake, Louis suggested to the 
Judge that this might be a good 
time to show himself to the Lieu- 
tenant Criminel and observe his re- 
actions. Accordingly they joined 
the crowd which was watching the 
operations. Edging his way to the 


front and into a position close be- 
hind the Lieutentant, Louis re- 
marked, in a loud tone: 

“Do not trouble yourselves to 
seek under the water for what you 
may find on the bank 


The Lieutenant wheeled about, 
took one look at the speaker, and 
ran away as fast as he could go. He 
explained his action later by saying 
that he thought he had seen a 
ghost. But possibly his fright was 
inspired as much by the thought of 
bodily injury at the hands of the 
man he was persecuting as by his 
belief in the supernatural. At any 
rate, the Lieutenant now resumed 
his efforts even more vigorously. 
He arrested the prior and had him 
put in irons. He appealed to the 
court to have the Judge removed as 
chief investigator and, in all proba- 
bility, either bribed or so terrified 
the two maid-servants that, when 
they were confronted with Louis de 
La Privardiére, they stoutly denied 
his identity. 

The issue was now so confused 
that the local court could not seem 
to make head or tail of it. Long 
arguments were made by both sides, 
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completely irrelevant to the main 
issue, which was whether Louis was 
alive or dead. Finally a decree was 
made, ordering the arrest of Louis 
de La Privardiére and the transfer 
of all the prisoners and the proceed- 
ings to Chartres. Before Louis 
could be arrested, he ran away 
again. 

Mile. Pillard now came to the 
rescue of the unfortunate victims 
of circumstances and did more to 
clear up the situation than all of 
the courts had been able to do. She 
went straight to Paris and obtained 
an audience with King Louis XIV. 
This young woman made a most 
favorable impression upon the 
King, as she seems to have done up- 
on all who knew her. She told him 
the whole romantic story of Louis 
de La Privardiére, keeping back 
nothing. She asked only that he 
might be given a _ safe - conduct 
which would afford him immunity 
from prosecution on the charge of 
bigamy and so enable him to aid 
in clearing up the charges against 
Mme. de La Privardiére and the 
prior. This document, which the 
King gave her without demur, was 
so liberal and comprehensive in its 
terms that, when it was read in 
court, one of the judges remarked 
drily, that “M. de La Privardiére 
might now safely commit any 
crime which he chose, with com- 
plete immunity from prosecution.” 
And while the safe-conduct was 
limited to a period of three months, 
it became automatically extended 
for further similar periods until 
such time as the accused should be 
proved innocent. Apparently the 
King believed Mlle. Pillard’s story 
implicitly and took it for granted 
that the truth would ultimately 
prevail. 

Protected by this document from 
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the danger of being executed for 
bigamy, Louis gave himself up and 
was put in prison in Paris, pending 
a new trial of the case. His most 
bitter opponent, the Lieutenant 
Criminel, died before the case came 
up for trial; but his sons, who 
seemed to feel that their father’s 
honor was in some way involved, 
retained eminent counsel and 
fought the case bitterly. There 
was such an abundance of conflict- 
ing testimony, most of which would 
today be considered entirely irreve- 
lant, coupled with so many refine- 
ments of the old French law, that 
the case dragged along for weeks 
and produced a record so involved 
and so burdened with useless and 
redundant matter that it seems a 
wonder that the mystery of Louis 
de La Privardiére was ever cleared 
up at all. 

On June 14, 1701, a final decision 
was reached. Louis de La Privar- 
diére was decreed to be still alive 
and his wife and the prior guiltless 
of his supposed murder. The maid- 
servant, Marguerite Mercier, was 
found to have been guilty of per- 
jury and sentenced to make the 
“amende honorable.” She received 
a lashing, was branded on the 
shoulder, and her goods and prop- 
erty forfeited. The other maid- 
servant had died in prison during 
the course of the trial. 
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The prior of Miseray, after the 
dismissal of the false charges 
against him, retired to the Abbey 
and lived to an advanced age and to 
enjoy the love and respect of the 
community which had once been so 
bitter against him. But neither 
Louis de La Privardiére nor his 
wife survived by more than a short 
time the conclusion of this tragic 
interlude in their lives. Louis, hav- 
ing cleared his wife in the eyes of 
the law, still seems to have dis- 
trusted her and refused to return to 
the chateau. He got himself taken 
back into the military service and 
was soon afterwards killed while 
leading a charge against some in- 
surrectionists. At about the same 
time, Mme. de La Privardiére 


passed away peacefully at her 
home. 

They who maintain that virtue is 
its own reward may refer, without 


fear of successful contradiction, to 
the subsequent career of Mlle. Pil- 
lard. After Louis’ death she mar- 
ried again and lived to enjoy many 
years of happiness and prosperity. 
And her innocent, though illegal, 
marital relationship with Louis de 
La Privardiére, instead of becoming 
a reproach to her in her later years, 
made her a romantic and respected 
figure in the eyes of all who were 
acquainted with her strange and 
glamorous history. 








THE WARRIORS RIDE 


By ANNA BEATRICE MURPHY 


UT of the night come riding, riding the spirits of men 
Born to the glory of battle. 
Lo, they are riding again 
Over the field of Flanders, 
(The field that is new in name 
But old in its battle-fame) ; 
Over the hills of Scotland, 
Over the British plain— 
Charles Martel and Charlemagne, 
Alfred and Canute the Dane, 
And Henry of Navarre. 
Out of the night come riding, riding the mighty men 
Called by the sound of battle. 
They have put on armor again. 
They have taken the sword and the shield 
And the battle-ax to wield. 
Lo, they have ridden far— 
Harold and William and Bruce, 
Sobieski and Louis the Saint, 
Mathilda of Tuscany 
And Jeanne of Domremy— 
They have broken the ancient truce 
That was sealed by the bond of death. 
Into the night go riding, riding bewildered men. 
They were born to the glory of battle, 
But they will not ride again. 
For the whine and scream of shells 
And the detonation of bombs; 
The cities that are hells; 
The slaughter of old and young 
Are alien to the men who flung 
Themselves into glorious battle. 
Blow against blow they fought, 
Hero to hero faced, 
And every battle was graced 
By roll of drum and trumpet tongue 
And songs the Trouvéres wrought. 
Into the night go riding, riding bewildered men. 
They have found no glory in battle 
And they will not ride again. 





MAN—DIVINIZED OR DEMONIZED 


By W. E. 


HETHER it be a cause or mere- 

ly the effect of the movements 
now threatening our civilization 
with destruction, one of the most 
serious and sickening symptoms is 
the brutalization of man which 
seems their inevitable accompani- 
ment. This is an unexpected and 
bewildering sequel to a century of 
education and moral advance, in 
which humanitarian idealism 
reached what was probably its high- 
est attainment and widest accept- 
ance in human history. But re- 
cently programs and policies have 
gained dominance, which exhibit, if 


they do not necessitate, a callous 


unconcern for human life. The 
starvation of millions of peasants is 
calmly accepted at the dictation of 
economic theories, and the whole- 
sale destruction of civilians at the 
dictation of military tactics, while 
individuals who manifest the slight- 
est disagreement with those in 
power are unhesitatingly murdered. 
For these purposes ruthless brutal- 
ity is not merely employed as a re- 
grettable necessity, it is exalted as 
a mark of conviction and loyalty; 
youth is being indoctrinated and 
trained in cruelty, while the avowed 
policy advocated, as well as the 
ideal of personality admired, is to 
make oneself feared rather than 
loved, not so much respected as 
dreaded. Man corporately and in- 
dividually is being deliberately de- 
humanized. 

It is far too superficial a diagnosis 
of this lamentable Tollapse of hu- 
man idealism to trace it entirely to 
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the influence of nationalist leaders, 
thrown up by revolution or taking 
advantage of anarchy, who are con- 
demned as criminals or even sus- 
pected of diabolical possession, but 
anyhow are thus able to terrorize 
whole peoples and particularly to 
seduce and corrupt youth by their 
perverted personalities and poison- 
ous doctrines. It would be more 
penetrating to trace the corrupti- 
bility of certain peoples to their late 
or imperfect civilization, or their 
sudden emergence into national 
consciousness, than to suspect that 
some races haye an extra strain of 
cruelty in their composition or a 
yellow streak in their character. 
Countries like Russia, Italy, and 
Germany, in which these destruc- 
tive doctrines have made such swift 
headway, had previously exhibited 
elements which made them the very 
last places where we should have 
expected the cruel characteristics of 
their present regimes to have taken 
root. It was as holy Russia, devout 
Italy, pious Germany that these 
countries were pictured in the 
minds of their respective religious 
admiters. To those whose concerns 
were more with culture, or whose 
hopes took a more political direc- 
tion, it was a name like Tolstoy, 
Kropotkin or Dostoievsky which 
summed up the spirit of Russia; 
Garibaldi and Mazzini who repre- 
sented the character of Italy’s resur- 
gence; while Germany had such a 
galaxy of philosophers, poets and 
musicians that some were not 
ashamed to confess it to be their 
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spiritual home, while many looked 
upon it as the land of illumination, 
the spot where the banner of reli- 
gious liberty was first unfurled, the 
pioneer in every branch of science 
and scholarship. Many have now 
renounced their delusions, admit 
that they have been deceived, and, 
becoming wise after the event, are 
now busy tracing the false founda- 
tions or premonitory signs of what 
has now emerged. It might prove 
more salutary and protective to re- 
flect that if these things could take 
root there, they might anywhere, 
and to seek repentance lest we all 
likewise perish. 

Nevertheless it will not prove of 
much practical help to push the ex- 
planation of these occurrences so 
far back as to suggest that it is all 
due to original sin; unless we have 
a clearer view of what is meant by 
that, and why it has taken this par- 
ticular manifestation so late in the 
Christian era. Nor will it be of 
much value to content ourselves 
with the reflection that this lapse 
into barbarism and this outbreak 
of brutality only shows what hu- 
man nature actually is when some 
of its repressions have been re- 
moved and the veneer of civiliza- 
tion has worn through; unless we 
have some scheme for its salvation 
and some hope of its being elevated 
beyond possibility of another and 
perhaps worse fall later on. More- 
over do we not all share in human 
nature, and have we who feel our- 
selves so superior as thus to judge 
others no need of salvation? 

Under the stress of moral indig- 
nation aroused by the last war a 
well-known poet declared that man- 
kind was divided into human be- 
ings and Germans; and already in 
this present war a prominent edu- 
cationalist has categorized the 
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struggle as being between human 
beings and beasts. It is not a ques- 
tion whether these exaggerations 


_are to be deplored as a repudiation 


of anthropological science, not to 
say a denial of Christian doctrine, 
so much as whether it is the de- 
limitation of these scathing denun- 
ciations which is mistaken. It only 
needs a war to show that under 
civilized man the savage still 
skulks, while in us all rationality 
is so precariously balanced that at 
a touch of fear or shock of pain 
judgment is clouded and high senti- 
ments thrown aside as a garment 
no longer in fashion. Indeed the 
question is whether the comparison 
with the brutes which our condem- 
nations so easily slip into are not 
somewhat unfair to the lower crea- 
tion. For it did not need psycho- 


analysis to reveal that there is a 
tendency to sadistic cruelty in the 


human temperament, while com- 
mon observation, as well as a little 
self-examination, might disclose 
how murderous would be the exe- 
cution of some of our hidden de- 
sires. These are animosities within 
the most cultured soul which are 
concealed only by our conventional 
manners; for it only needs a turn 
of events or a touch of injury for a 
ferocity to flare forth or savage 
sentiments to be expressed that 
were only waiting for a chance to 
take control or be allowed utter- 
ance. Desires can be expressed in 
the drawing room that the gangster 
only puts into action in the street, 
and policies advocated in the uni- 
versity class room or the legislative 
chamber which end in releasing tor- 
pedoes and raining bombs from the 
sky. 
After all our social criticism and 
condemnation of war it is still hard- 
ly realized by what readiness to 

















meet violence by still greater vio- 
lence our social order is protected, 
what strangulating pressure a navy 
can exert before a shot has been 
fired, and what diabolical devices 
have heen prepared on one side in 
readiness for their feared adoption 
by the other the moment war is de- 
clared. War means only pressing 
the trigger of a long-loaded gun; 
the hate its progress engenders had 
been storing itself up for an explo- 
sion; the sentiments toward for- 
eigners and enemies that are then 
freely expressed had been rehearsed 
many times in the mind and were 
only waiting for respectable sanc- 
tion. The moral indignation that 
war time incidents naturally arouse 
easily slip over into indiscriminate 
and implacable hate. The terrible 
task of declaring war statesmen will 
sincerely protest they undertake 
with reluctance, and, with an oft- 
times unexpected manifestation of 
religious reverence, profess they 
embark upon it in humble depend- 
ence upon God, yet they will give 
way, as the struggle is intensified, 
to pagan boasts and savage threats; 
acts of horrible destruction will be 
reported with pride, and bloody 
conflicts in which masses of men 
are slain and maimed coldly esti- 
mated for the strategic significance; 
while often war is prolonged for the 
sake of vengeance and because the 
popular hate which has been stoked 
up is not so easily damped down. 


It may well be that certain ideol- 
ogies we are all wearily familiar 
with, under the title of Commu- 
nism, Fascism, or Nazism, necessi- 
tate ruthlessness, whether to seize 
or maintain themselves in power. 
It seems to us that the democracy, 
liberalism or even conservatism, 
some of us have lived under or ad- 
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mire, inculcate a toleration for dif- 
ference of opinion and respect for 
individual right that does not allow 
injustice to anyone, and would 
never stoop to cruelty to sanction 
their ends. Nevertheless it has to 
be remembered that the civilization 
we prefer had to establish itself by 
rough methods at the beginning, 
and that our national histories have 
many a chapter and contain many 
incidents which make us turn their 
pages quickly. The methods that 
both aggression and defense have 
to adopt are similar in kind, and 
appear only brutal and savage to 
those whom they strike. History 
shows that crusader and infidel are 
likely to finish up with little to 
choose between them in morality or 
chivalry. Outside what war calls 
for, the most polished of civiliza- 
tions rests on much rougher strata, 
and the circles in which some of us 
move are ringed by others which 
have to be kept out and kept down. 
The cultural influences which has 
made life so rich for some of us, 
others are too roughened by their 
type of toil and too hardened by 
their circumstances to appreciate, 
while the religion to which we owe 
everything hardly touches them at 
all. The scholar can work undis- 
turbed at his peaceful tasks because 
there is a policeman swinging an 
ugly looking baton round the cor- 
ner. We may toy with costly viands 
in some elegant restaurant, but they 
came from a slaughter house whose 
sights and smells would make us 
sick. The elegant beauty who 
emerges from her scented bath- 
room depends for her immaculate 
condition on the sanitation squads 
continuing at their unsavory tasks. 
Some one must do the dirty work, 
hard toil need not harden the soul, 
policemen can be kind and soldiers 
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chivalrous. The grading and segre- 
gation that our modern civilization 
demands, so that a few may have 
clean fingered jobs and clear minds, 
can manage large affairs from a 
distance, or follow their artistic 
bent, any economist can show to be 
necessary to the order, productive- 
ness and culture from which all in 
degree benefit. Yet history warns 
us that if the segregation of classes 
and the differentiation of task go 
too far, sympathy and understand- 
ing are destroyed, fear on one side 
advocates repression, and envy on 
the other revolution, and the mo- 
ment comes when the whole social 
structure explodes and overturns, 
the cultured are drowned in blood, 
the cruel and ruthless make their 
way to the top, and a generation 
may pass before order and freedom 
come back, and many generations 
before the marks of brutality are 
worn off and the blood stains wiped 
away from the memories and con- 
sciences of men. Even in once 
happy little England, where people 
have to live in such close contact, 
and where such toleration and 
kindliness have prevailed, the re- 
cent evacuation schemes have re- 
vealed that classes have drifted so 
far apart that close contact is in- 
tolerable to both sides, while masses 
still exist for whom education seems 
to have done nothing and civiliza- 
tion has left almost untouched. 
Revolution comes when reform has 
been too long delayed: war only re- 
veals what had been gathering mo- 
mentum during peace. It is when 
hate and hardness combine that 
ruthlessness is born, and when 
cqntempt and covetousness have 
been sown side by side cruelty is 
cultivated in the subsoil of the 
mind. Psychological repression in 
the individual and social repression 
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in the mass explain the sudden re- 
version to a savagery which we 
thought had been outgrown, while 
psychological propaganda and sci- 
entific invention combine to insti- 
gate a cruelty and intensify a bar- 
barity which we deemed character- 
istic of those dark ages of history 
which lacked our light, and as be- 
longing to a time to which progress 
prevented our ever returning. 


It would be blind and stupid not 
to recognize that the ideological sys- 
tems we nearly all now condemn 
and detest, owe their existence to 
the injustice, the weakness, or the 
anarchy in the systems they have 
superseded. Even more serious 
warning is contained in the fact 
that they themselves contained 
promise that many hailed with 
hope, and inaugurated many desir- 
able reforms: and yet, for reasons 
which are not easily analyzable, 
they have degenerated into systems 
of slavery and have adopted poli- 
cies of barbarism. While some of 
their leaders professedly set out 
with the dream of liberating man- 
kind, their nation, or their race, 
they have finished up with contempt 
for the masses they govern, suspi- 
cion for all around them, and with- 
out a spark of concern, not to say 
charity, for any person or soul; one 
of them notoriously adopting and 
praising the very things he once 
protested against and despised. 

It might be possible to trace the 
brutality of the methods adopted 
and the brutalization of the persons 
who advocate them to the opposi- 
tion they had to overcome, the plots 
they had to anticipate, and the cari- 
catures and sneers they were ex- 
posed to from their opponents and 
critics. Yet there is an explanation 
which goes deeper and wider: it is 
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that most persons are inclined to 
be motived more readily by hatred 
of opponents than by love of sup- 
porters, by rage against wrong than 
by aspiration toward right. The 
sense of being urged to some task 
of liberation, if not traced to a di- 
vine vocation, is easily perverted by 
egotism and vanity. We all soon 
feel we are essential to the work we 
have begun, and think our place and 
power must be preserved at all costs 
if our movement is to grow and 
succeed; and few of us but grow 
giddy with elevation and narrow 
with the isolation it brings, or are 
immune against the pride and poi- 
son of power. The appeal to class 
hatred as a motive of social reform 
not unnaturally ends up in sanc- 
tioning any cruelty if it serves a 
political purpose; but class hatred 
from beneath is often provoked by 
class contempt from above. The 
soil which can grow these noxious 
weeds lies everywhere open to their 
scattered seed, and a soul which 
can be corrupted exists in us all. 
Unsuspected tendencies are revealed 
in the malice which conversation 
about others often unearths; the 
common predeliction for damnatory 
expletives must have some signifi- 
ance; and a more rigorous self- 
examination would often reveal at- 
titudes and desires whose actuali- 
zation would bring harm or suffer- 
ing to those we dislike or distrust. 

Moreover there have been power- 
ful influences playing upon human 
thought for generations now which 
have tended to neutralize all our 
idealistic education and religious 
exhortation. Philosophies have 
been in the ascendant which have 
degraded reason and exalted feel- 
ing, decried intellect and praised the 
will to power; and they have 
opened the door to savagery as well 
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as sentimentalism, to dreaming, but 
also to fanaticism. Kant did Euro- 
pean thought a poor service when 
he tried to erect Practical Reason 
on the ruins which his mistaken 
skepticism had made of Pure Rea- 
son. And Hegel did nothing to re- 
pair the damage when he reacted 
to an intellectualism which con- 
ceived the Absolute Mind as becom- 
ing conscious only in humanity and 
made the State its highest mani- 
festation. From all this a straight 
line can be drawn through Nietzsche 
and his demented dream of the su- 
perman who is beyond good and 
evil which lands us in the amoral- 
ism of totalitarian politics and the 
insane egotism of the leaders they 
demand and deify. 

It must not be pressed unduly 
upon their authors, nor prejudice 
the factual truth of evolution or the 
value of psychoanalysis, but the 
popular conclusions from both doc- 
trines have helped to lower the esti- 
mate of human nature and to give 
rein to the lowest elements in hu- 
man disposition. The animal in- 
stincts which man is supposed to 
inherit, and the animal impulses 
which it is alleged dominate his 
subconscious mind can be so under- 
stood that they present a certain ex- 
cuse for atavistic brutality. It is no 
longer a question of merely letting 
the ape and tiger die, but of how to 
keep them caged and controlled. 
Even if the tiger hides away in some 
cave of the mind by day, when the 
night comes he staiks forth to slake 
his thirst for blood; and if we con- 
fine the ape behind the bars of the 
conscious mind he can still be seen 
grinning and grimacing within. 

An extreme and unauthoritative 
view of the Fall of Man was held to 
have made his reason untrust- 
worthy and destroyed his free will; 
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and this gave rise in time to the 
equally extreme views of Rousseau 
who pictured man born pure and 
free, and only corrupted and en- 
slaved by society, and to Words- 
worth’s idea that we come into this 
world trailing clouds of glory until 
the prison house of education and 
manhood close upon the growing 
boy. Reaction against Victorian 
prudery has stripped love of the 
last ribbon of romance, and the 
nineteenth century trust in progress 
has given way to the twentieth cen- 
tury fear that education and science 
will only turn man into a clever but 
cruel devil. The brutalizing of man 
was being theoretically taught and 
prepared for, and it only needed 
political excuse and State exigen- 
cies, war or revolution, to sanction 
latent cruelty and give rein to man’s 
destructive temper. 


Is there any cure for our condi- 
tion? For all we have trusted in 


seems to have failed. It is certain- 
ly not enough to counter the more 
pessimistic view of human nature, 
which is now being emphasized and 
exploited, by drawing attention to 
the spiritual side of man which cer- 
tainly also exists, and to point out 
the good elements which can be 
found latent in the lowest types and 
manifest themselves when the evil 
elements are most abroad; as if all 
that was needed was to strengthen 
the one and eliminate the other. 
There are evidently elements in 
man’s nature which are not de- 
stroyed by mere top dressing; pas- 
sion and anger can always find a 
soil where bestiality will have 
grown rank and brutality can root 
itself. Something more than the 
strengthening of man’s spiritual 
side is necessary if it is not to be 
periodically eclipsed or suddenly 
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overthrown by his fleshly and bes- 
tial side. 

The cure we are going to suggest 
is nothing unheard of or unat- 
tempted; but only needs carrying 
what has succeeded a stage further, 
recovering what should never have 
been lost, reviving what has had 
power before, many more realizing 
what is open to all. It is widely 
agreed that man must have some 
kind of faith if he is to be lifted 
higher; but faith in what? Faith 
without a defined content can be 
geared to the wrong things, and 
that leads to disillusionment or 
links itself to evil powers. Every- 
one who has been in close contact 
with the new regimes reports that 
they display all the characteristics 
of religious faith, particularly in 
their perverted manifestations of 
fanaticism, and in their mistaken 
recourse to persecution. Faith must 
repose on ultimate reality, rise to 
absolute good, and must be a re- 
sponse to divine truth, or it will 
prove deceptive, powerless or per- 
verse. It ought to be realized by so 
many who employ the word faith 
vaguely or without defining its ob- 
ject that it was originally adopted 
to express belief in the truth and a 
realization of the power of the 
Christian revelation; if these are 
doubted it has lost its meaning and 
value. 

It will be understandable, how- 
ever, if any suggestion that we 
should return to Christianity at this 
date and hour only raises the ob- 
jection that it has failed to achieve 
its promise; while any suggestion 
that we should adopt an abandoned 
philosophy will have to counter the 
popular opinion that human 
thought progresses automatically 
with the passage of time. It can be 
pointed out, however, that there is 
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no modern philosophy, while the 
idea that there is no absolute and 
eternal truth is the very thing that 
has made way for the totalitarian 
states with their regulations of what 
men shall believe and be taught. 
When we have lost our way it is 
best to go back to where we lost it; 
though that does not mean that we 
must then stop there; but rather 
find where the true path still runs 
clearly onward. Again, if there is 
hesitation about accepting any- 
thing which claims to rest on reve- 
lation alone, it ought to be recog- 
nized that apart from some revela- 
tion we are left without any hope 
of ever discovering what is the ori- 
gin or destiny of human nature, 
and therefore what man was in- 
tended to be and may yet become; 
while without some divine action it 
is obviously impossible for man to 
lift himself as high as he desires 
to be; for he has an ineradicable 
hunger for the infinite and eternal. 
In face of man’s present condition 
it should not be difficult to accept 
the idea that man is a fallen crea- 
ture; for whether or not he fell at 
the very beginning he has certainly 
fallen recently and in such a whole- 
sale manner that it must have been 
previously prepared for. His first 
fall may well lie beyond recorded 
history, and if so may have had to 
be revealed and for many reasons 
in parabolic form. But what is 
called original sin need not be un- 
derstood as resulting in man’s total 
depravity, nor need the idea of a 
moral fall contradict the idea that 
in other ways man may have risen, 
and may still rise; for almost 
everyone agrees that what is wrong 
with modern man is that his scien- 
tifie and moral advance have not 
kept pace. Man’s original fall can 
be interpreted as an attempt to 
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rise, but by seizing for himself less 
than divine grace would have put 
within his reach, seeking knowl- 
edge while rejecting moral responsi- 
bility, snatching at divine power 
without any reference to the divine 
purpose. Man’s subsequent history, 
and the issue with which we are 
now being faced on such a colossal 
scale, show that this ancient story, 
more patiently studied and more 
profoundly interpreted, must be 
something more than a myth or 
piece of useless folklore. It shows 
how man is tempted and how he 
falls, and unless he can be lifted 
higher must go on falling on an 
ever worsening scale and to demonic 
depths rather than to a merely ani- 
mal level. 


The philosophy which once held 
Europe’s greatest minds is not to 
be identified with that impossible 
idealism which made man’s thought 
the sole reality, and which has only 
given rise to fanatical delusions 
and then reacted to equally fanatical 
materialism. That philosophy ac- 
cepted the reality of both matter 
and mind; and by logical argument 
traced both to an infinite creative 
mind. That philosophy is now be- 
ing re-examined and re-valued by 
those outside the ecclesiastical 
circles where it has always been ac- 
cepted as a combination of common 
sense and divine revelation; and it 
is being widely recognized that it 
alone gives validity to human 
thought as well as providing a basis 
for both religion and science, That 
philosophy had always taken a real- 
istic view of human nature so that 
it would never be shocked to learn 
that man owed something on his 
physical side to animal ancestry. 
For whatever may have been man’s 
divine derivation he was categorized 
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as an animal; but a rational ani- 
mal. His animal senses were re- 
garded as the means for awakening 
his latent rationality, and his posi- 
tion graphed as lying between the 
two realms of the physical and the 
spiritual, where he had been placed 
precisely so that he might freely 
consent to be lifted to the higher, 
and then help to lift all else, yet 
with the warned consequence that 
if he did not rise he would inevita- 
bly sink, and then very low. Man 
was not viewed therefore romanti- 
cally, but realistically, and yet not 
pessimistically; for while needing 
redemption he was capable of re- 
sponding to it, and then of rising 
to a divine height. The invitation 


to man to rise was regarded as an 
act of divine grace and to need the 
help of divine grace if it were to be 
realized. This necessity for grace 


seems to rouse resentment in cer- 
tain minds, but partly because it 
has hardly been realized to what 
supreme heights man was invited: 
namely to become a partaker of the 
divine nature, to share the glory of 
the Infinite Mind, and to enjoy the 
love of the Eternal Heart. Not only 
was grace promised for this, but 
God Himself was held to have be- 
come man so as to make us more 
certain of His reality, and more sure 
of His purpose for us; and being 
attracted to a visible and lovable 
humanity of flesh and blood, we 
could be the more easily lifted 
into union with invisible Deity. So 
much time had to be spent in de- 
fending the statement that “God 
became man” that its second half, 
“that man might become God” was 
overlooked, and it is almost un- 
known that it was in this whole 
statement that the early Fathers 
and the medieval theologians 
summed up Christianity. That ele- 
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vation was never conceived as in- 
volving identification with or ab- 
sorption into God, but through a 
loving union with the human 
Christ, as well as with one’s fellow 
men, the interior life of Deity, 
which is the’ perfect love of the per- 
fect being would be open to be cor- 
porately shared. The doctrine of 
the Incarnation and the Trinity, re- 
jected by so many as too difficult to 
understand, were only to make 
clear and actual the possibility of 
the divinization of man. 


If however Christianity is ever to 
become the general belief and thus 
regulate and inspire the practice of 
mankind even more than abler phi- 
losophers, profounder theologians 
and better preachers, it will need 
saints to commend it; for only the 
saint sufficiently exemplifies it. 
Yet this does not mean that we 
need something which is either un- 
known or unattainable; and not 
even so much a new type of saint, 
as a combination of various types 
and then their multiplication; only 
not so much in the cloister as in 
every department of human life and 
activity. For the saint is one who 
exemplifies the divinization of man 
as already achieved here in this 
life, for it is evinced by the attain- 
ment of heroic virtue, expressed in 
radiant personality and evidenced 
by the possession of a power which 
can convert the most degraded, vi- 
cious and obstinate. “Heroic virtue 
will need to be displayed particu- 
larly in the willingness to descend 
to the lowest strata of society, to 
face the fiercest opponents, and in- 
tervene wherever strife threatens or 
has broken out. We need saints 
who can equal by their faith the 
fanaticism that Communism has 
created; their devotion to the Su- 
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pernatural Society surpassing the 
dedication to the State that Fascism 
has called forth; who will manifest 
a persistence of purpose which will 
out-match the ruthlessness that 
Nazism has manufactured. Not 
however to plot the downfall of a 
system, but to plan a better one; not 
to destroy but to save life; not to 
serve the State only, or to advance 
the interests of a single race, but to 
serve the true ideals of humanity, 
and therefore to advance the unity, 
the spirituality and the Catholicity 
of the Church which is its hope, its 
necessity, and its protection. The 
lust of conquest which has seduced 
others will be sublimated in them 
by seeking the only kind of victory 
that is truly glorious and of any 
value: that is the overcoming of 
evil by good, the substitution of con- 
version for coercion, the inversion 
of domination by the ambition for 
the lowest place. To the manufac- 
ture of such saints there will have 
to be brought everything that edu- 
cation and psychology, religion and 
science can teach. Character will 
have to be trained by a rigorous 
asceticism to know no fear, to en- 
dure any hardship, and to be will- 
ing to face poverty and disgrace, 
torture and death. A leadership is 
needed no less magnetic and power- 
ful than those which now stride 
our stricken world, but insured by 
absolute self-abandonment against 
their egotism, their false deification 
by the people replaced by the true 
deification of union with God. 

The faith demanded for this may 
seem difficult for some to accept; 
but it might be considered that it is 
to this faith and not to any natural 
fact that we owe the idea that men 
are in any sense equal, that human 
personality is sacred, and this life 
not only precious because it is a 
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preparation for eternal life, but 
critically important because it will 
determine the nature of our immor- 
tality. 

It is admitted by many who stand 
outside it that nowhere as in the 
Catholic Church have veritable 
saints been manufactured in such 
number and variety, in such conti- 
nuity and achievement. If anyone 
knows a better school let him go to 
it. The Spirit inspires whom He 
will; the histories of the saints, the 
doctrines on which they were nour- 
ished, the mystical experiences they 
enjoyed, are open for all to read; 
but the day for fantastic experi- 
ments is over and the hour too des- 
perate to be wasted over proved fu- 
tilities. Now that on both sides it 
is better understood that the su- 
premacy the Church claims as well 
as the power it best wields is pure- 
ly spiritual it should be easier for 
the State to recognize the place that 
the Church must be accorded if any 
other society is to have its rightful 
place and security. This recogni- 
tion should not be by patronage or 
establishment, but by the expecta- 
tion the State has that the Church 
will undertake the work the State 
can never do, particularly in edu- 
cating the child, reforming the crim- 
inal, converting the violent, as well 
as caring for the insane and the 
deficient, the sick and unwanted; 
for only under the inspiration of re- 
ligious dedication can such work be 
performed without manufacturing 
hardness, producing professional 
prejudice, and creating a careless 
officialdom. 

While we are waiting for those 
agreed economic and political re- 
forms that must be faced if civili- 
zation is to survive and democracy 
endure, the State should itself fol- 
low up the line of Christian valua- 
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tion and the lead of the Church, and 
not only encourage a vocation to 
the more productive work, but de- 
mand that all who qualify for full 
citizenship should serve some time 
at hard and unpleasant toil, and it 
would perhaps be a good thing if 
everyone was taught some trade 
and belonged to a Trade Guild. The 
time: now devoted to athletic effi- 
ciency could be far better employed 
in such exacting and dangerous 
tasks as fire-fighting and in train- 
ing to rescue and defend human 
life wherever it is threatened. 
This would do much to promote 
understanding between those who 
discharge the various functions the 
community needs, and prevent the 
rise of class feeling which undue 
segregation inevitably creates. This 
is only to recommend the extension 
of what has already been attempted, 
but it needs to be carried further 
and made incumbent upon all. Yet 
it will need a new conception of 
loyalty, dignity and glory, which 
only an entire change of values in 
the general mind will make possible. 
For this men will have to be im- 
bued with the idea that they are 
here in this life for no other pur- 
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pose but to be trained for and lifted 
into union with God; otherwise they 
will only go to the devil and make 
this life a hell. For all this prayer 
and study must go together, mys- 
tical as well as intellectual, pro- 
ficiency sought. Every thought that 
makes for the elevation and prog- 
gress of humanity must be sancti- 
fied, but many must set themselves 
to seek the sanctification of their 
souls by contemplation, asceticism, 
and dedication to the glory of God 
and the salvation of the world. As 
our sense of the world’s desperate 
need deepens, our minds are cleared 
of their confusions by the logic of 
events and the way things are tend- 
ing, we will see that nothing can 
save man but spiritual power. We 
can only defend ourselves against 
the systems we detest by building 
something better. Our love of lib- 
erty must outstrip their mistaken 
loyalties; the answer to man’s bru- 
talization must be his divinization. 
For this saints are needed, and 
myriads of them. But sanctity is 
open to all; it is the only worthy 
ambition; indeed, to quote Léon 
Bloy, “the only tragedy is not to be 
a saint.” 





THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE BUSY BERKSHIRES 


T Springfield I collected Marie 
Poodle from the baggage mas- 
ter. With much wagging and joy- 
ousness we proceeded to the car 
sent to meet us and wound our way 
along the narrow valley which 
leads into the increasing delights of 
the Berkshires. Fresh from the 
beauty of the White and Green 
Mountains, each vista of the Berk- 
shire Hills seemed to cry out to us, 
“Have you ever seen anything more 
lovely?” and we shook our heads. 
New Hampshire has the boldness of 
her rock ridden peaks; Vermont, 
the loftier ranges, but in the small 
compass of the Berkshires are land- 
scapes of such varying and perfect 
composition, revealing under their 
pines and elms so calm a tenor of 
human living, that one understands 
why so many personalities in Amer- 
ican letters have made these hills 
their haven. Stockbridge still re- 
mains a village which the aggres- 
siveness of modern improvements 
has left unblemished—but this was 
to be no week-end for reflection. 
“Just in time to get to the Bal- 
let!” cried our hostess and back we 
shot along the Springfield road until 
we came to the sign 


Anton Dolin—Markova 
International Dance Festival, 
Jacob’s Pillow. 


It was good to see again the small 
dirt road leading to Ted Shawn’s 
old farmhouse and studio but, this 


afternoon, the dirt road was 
blocked with cars, limousines and 
sedans, Fords, Buicks, Packards, 
and a chauffeur soon told us it 
would be impossible to proceed as 
the cars ahead were parked double 
and there was no one in charge of 
the traffic. As we hurried on by 
foot, the vehicular tangle became 
more intricate and, by the time we 
reached the barn-studio, tea was 
over, the performance had started 
and our tickets had been confis- 
cated. After some argument, it was 
agreed that these would be returned 
at the intermission and meanwhile 
there was nothing to do but watch 
the standees try to curve their 
necks around doorways. Every 
available inch of floor not covered 
by a chair was pre-empted by a 
squatting dance enthusiast and, as 
the afternoon was close and the 
barn unventilated, some of the dis- 
advantages of success were drip- 
pingly apparent when we achieved 
entrance. But the program was rich 
in compensation: Dolin and Ba- 
ronova in the classical delicacy of 
a Petipas Pas de Deuz; Seiko Sa- 
rina in Burmese and Siamese 
dances; Baronova, entrancing first 
in her Boyard headdress, and then 
as a red-cheeked peasant; and Do- 
lin’s discovery and pupil, Bill Skip- 
per, out of the chorus of Panama 
Hattie, whose authority in a Ritual 
Dance designed by Dolin, brought 
enthusiastic applause from the 
tightly packed and somewhat wilt- 
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ed audience. Remember the name, 
Bill Skipper, for it is bound to be 
better known, and may it never be 
changed to Skipperski! Later we 
spoke to another student of the Bal- 
let School, which in Mr. Shawn’s 
day was always limited but, in the 
general spirit of expansion, now 
numbers sixty with only the orig- 
inal facilities for twenty. 

“How we get into the dining 
cabin,” added Barbara, “is a daily 
choreographic mystery!” 

Through the sunset we drove 
back to Stockbridge to hear that 
seats had finally been found for us 
that night at the theater, and there 
only remained the problem of din- 
ner, every dining place being in the 
same sold-out condition. The play 
was Old Acquaintance with Jane 
Cowl and Peggy Wood. Once again 
we admired Miss Wood’s and Miss 
Cowl’s smart comedy and once 


again were convinced that, so far 
as moral standards are concerned, 
it is the most dangerous play of 


the season. In deference to the 
summer audience, the director of 
the Berkshire Playhouse had so 
toned down the “morning-after” 
scene of the young Deirdre, that 
Miss Cowl’s line, “Have you been 
drinking?” seemed unduly solici- 
tous, but Miss Cowl, for all her di- 
versity of lovers, was still the noble 
heroine. As a picture of life, it is 
as drab as Pal Joey except that the 
latter’s characters know they are 
undesirable people. Eighteen-year- 
old Deirdre, with her drinking and 
swearing and willingness to marry 
her aunt’s discarded lover, may 
seem comfortably removed from 
most of us but, that night in the 
Berkshires, some summer-visiting 
sixteen-year-olds persuaded a bach- 
elor cousin to accompany them 
over the New York State line to a 
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roadhouse, the like of which the 
older man had never before en- 
tered. Nor will he ever again! 

Next day there opened in Lenox 
an Antique Dealers’, exhibition, 
mainly instructive in the present 
exploitation of what might be called 
“attic-ware.” Everything of Grand- 
ma’s that once we threw away now 
has a price tag. Even the old iron 
brackets for kerosene lamps are of- 
fered as holders for flower pots. 
Business seemed excellent, so was 
the lunch in the Bird Sanctuary, an 
Eden in the round Lenox hills 
where trails lead off to further 
beauties. Down in front of the 
largest beaver pond was a rustic 
bench beside an illuminated no- 
tice: 


Continuous Performance Every 
Evening at 6 P. M. 
Director, Billy Muskrat. Music by 
Vireo. Lighting by Fireflies. 
Life With Father 
with a full cast of Beavers. 


On the dirt road we passed not 
only riders but actually two break- 
ing carts with smart horses. Sanc- 
tuary, after all, is as important for 
man as for bird and beast. 

That evening came the Music 
Festival. For us it was a first ex- 
perience. For my part, I had never 
made any mental picture of it but 
unconsciously had reverted to those 
Sunday afternoon concerts near 
Pittsfield when, thanks to Mrs. 
Coolidge, one listened informally 
on a wooded hillside to the best of 
Chamber Music. Can you picture 
nine thousand people on a flat 
lawn spread out fanwise under a 
colossal shed? Perhaps the mul- 
titude to whom they passed around 
the loaves and fishes seemed as 
large to the disciples. Had it not 
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been for the shed, it might not 
have so strangely appalled me. One 
goes to football or the circus keyed 
to face humanity in masses, but 
Stockbridge and the Bird Sanctu- 
ary were no proper introduction. 
I gazed across that vast, diverse as- 
semblage and the faces in the dis- 
tance were reduced to miniature. 
Heretofore the most endearing 
quality of the Berkshires has been 
that they are intimate. They have 
nothing spectacular to sell on cards 
to summer tourists; to enjoy the 
Berkshires means living with them 
and getting in touch again with a 
lost rhythm. In the ugly house at 
Tanglewood, Hawthorne revived 
the heroes of Greece for all chil- 
dren and relived the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the Pyncheons. Of course, 
it is an experience to be part of so 
vast a crowd under the mastery of 
music; of course it is wonderful 
for people to yield to an enthusi- 
asm which impels them to drive for 
miles and miles and miles to hear a 
symphony; of course it is splendid 
to permit so many to enjoy the view 
which distracted Hawthorne; of 
course it is consoling to see so gi- 
gantic a multitude so orderly, and 
yet I wish that Miss Gertrude 
Robinson Smith had concentrated 
her zeal on another geographical 
area! 

So far the people of the Berk- 
shires have succeeded in safeguard- 
ing their hills from some of the 
unnecessary but usual horrors of 
invasion. There are no private con- 
cessions for refreshments. No 
stalls on the grounds for souvenirs 
or postcards. No stands along the 
roadsides. Everything so far is 
calmly ordered—even the acres 
and acres, black with parked ma- 
chines. Is it cynical to wonder 
why there is this sudden impulse 
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to travel so far in summer for mu- 
sic when in winter the symphony 
societies of almost every city show 
a deficit? It costs ten cents in car- 
fare and a quarter for a ticket for 
Lewisohn Stadium; it costs gallons 
of gas and $1.50 for sitting-on-the- 
grass-room at Tanglewood. A per- 
formance with the Cathedral of 
Salzburg as background cannot be 
duplicated but the Boston Sym- 
phony can be heard in twenty dif- 
ferent cities. Are the thousands 
and thousands at the Berkshire 
Music Festival as indicative of mu- 
sic hunger as of the geometric 
progression of Tarde’s Laws of 
Imitation? Personally we would 
like to eliminate the shed and look 
at the mountain lake instead of the 
orchestra. 

Koussevitzky, as usual, provided 
drama in his program. Mendel- 
ssohn’s Fourth Symphony; Bee- 
thoven’s Third Overture to Leonore, 
passionate plea for freedom, was 
capped by the Fifth Symphony of 
Shostakovitch. Written in 1937 to 
celebrate the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Soviet Republic, it gave 
to me the first hope of redemptive 
forces at work in the Soviet. Born, 
raised, matured in Bolshevik sur- 
roundings, Shostakovitch is a com- 
pletely Communist product but 
when a Communist begins to sing 
of beauty on a harp, something 
must have been awakened in his 
soul. Lady Macbeth of Minsk was 
harsh, brutal, dissonant but, 
though the young Soviet composer 
is still crashingly alert and dynam- 
ic, he seems to have seen a new 
vision of something beyond the 
machine-made world of material- 
ism. A fine result of the Berkshire 
Music School came on Sunday 
when Aaron Copland, who began 
his musical career in the theater 
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with scores for The Gentle People 
and Bury the Dead, came forward 
to take his bow for Quiet City, for 
English horn and trumpet com- 
posed in Tanglewood. Hindemith 
was also there in person. 

But as we drove toward New 
York, I began to think how far 
away the Music Festival seems 
from New England in everything 
but geography. There is no more 
complete contrast than the Espla- 
nade Concerts in Boston. I remem- 
ber how one night early in July we 
parked our car before an ancient 
brick house in Louisburg Square 
and sauntered down Beacon Hill to 
the new shell on the parkway. The 
sunset clouds were drifting across 
the Charles; the lights of Cambridge 
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began to flicker and as the music 
began, some wild ducks circled 
over the river. The audience was 
just my idea of a Town Meeting, 
congruous and to the eyes of a New 
Yorker, curiously American. About 
us was the peace of an old com- 
munity. 

The Berkshire Music Festival is 
national and international and co- 
lossal. It is grand but it is also ter- 
rifying for it seems a part of mass 
movement, mass production—and 
then one remembers their concomi- 
tant, mass warfare. Even if that 
is a querulous point of view and 
the Festival is more symbolic of 
mass peace, it has certainly trans- 
formed the Berkshires into a dif- 
ferent sort of sanctuary. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1938 


HeELuz-a-Poppin. — “Never stop- 
pin’.”"—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 
Lire WITH FaTHER.—The young- 


est Day has just outgrown his part! 
—At the Empire. 


May, 1940 


SEPARATE Rooms.—The third rate 
comedy.—At the Plymouth. 


December 


PANAMA Hattie.—The first Cole 
Porter show to offer Ethel Merman 
an aura of quasi respectability, but 
to balance the score the three sail- 
ors on shore leave are imported 
from burlesque.— At the Forty- 
sizth Street. 


January, 1941 


THe Corn Is GreEN — Emlyn 
Williams’ autobiographical play in 
which Ethel Barrymore plays the 
part of the Englishwoman who 
gives education and opportunity to 
the Welsh mining boy. A distin- 
guished production—At the Na- 
tional. 

February 


My Sister EILEEN. — We are 
among those who found the adven- 
tures of the two girls from the 
West in Greenwich Village ex- 
tremely funny. George Kaufman 
has directed the dramatization of 
the sketches from The New Yorker. 
—At the Biltmore. 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace. — The 
popular melodrama which has 
broken any previous score for 
laughs or corpses.—At the Fulton. 
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Pat Joey.—A charming musical 
score by Rodgers and Hart, excel- 
lent direction and a very clever 
performance by Gene Kelly are se- 
riously impaired by the exceed- 
ingly sordid story.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


March 


LaDy IN THE Dark.—After a well- 
earned vacation, Gertrude Law- 
rence reopens in her triumphant 
success on September 2d.—At the 
Alvin. 


April 


CLaup1A.—The very intimate de- 
velopment of a young wife who 
faces for the first time birth and 
death.—At the Booth. 


May 


WATCH ON THE RHINeE.—Lillian 
Hellman’s prize-winning drama of 
an anti-Nazi German patriot, splen- 
didly played by Paul Lukas. The 
scene is laid in Washington, D. C. 
—At the Martin Beck. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE BIGGEST LITTLE WOMEN IN THE WORLD 


NE of these days, the four hun- 

dred little women at Trinity 
College, Washington, D. C., are go- 
ing to have an apartment of their 
own. Meantime, they have been 
given temporary quarters in the 
Art Gallery. Their creator has de- 
scribed them as the “four hundred 
outstanding women of the world” 
and whenever you are in Washing- 
ton the Sisters of Notre Dame de 
Namur at Trinity invite you to stop 
in and see one of the most extraor- 
dinary and enchanting museum col- 
lections in America. 

The little women are wax fig- 
urines about ten inches tall and 
could be called dolls if they weren’t 
so much more. They are works of 
art. Each figurine is a character 
model—a perfect reproduction in 
wax of a famous women. When- 
ever possible, the model was made 
from a photograph so that features 
and expression would be exact. 
Each small figure is dressed, from 
her hair down to the last meticu- 
lous detail, in the costume of her 
period. 

The collection begins with no less 


a person than the eternal first 
woman — Eve herself —and con- 
tinues on through ancient, medie- 
val and modern times, ending with 
celebrated women of our own cen- 
tury. By intent, no living woman 
was included. 

The dolls are grouped in as- 
cending tiers in glass cases. Ar- 
ranged according to country, they 
present a three-dimensional, femi- 
nine history of the world. Here are 
queens and actresses, explorers and 
writers, artists and saints, edu- 
cators and nurses, doctors and 
mothers-of-great-men, patriots and 
scientists. As you walk along look- 
ing at Cleopatra, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Sara Bernhardt, Charlotte 
Bronté, you are acutely aware that 
these waxen women once walked 
the earth in the flesh; that these 
ten-inch women once towered over 
their age to such heights that only 
time could measure them. 

The maker of this distinguished 
company set out deliberately to 
model what she called “the best 
women.” By “best” she meant 
those who had used their individ- 
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ual talents for the benefit of man- 
kind. A large order. The task of 
selection was made easier and 
more complete through the help of 
the embassies and consulates whose 
countries were to be represented. 
These experts delved into the his- 
tories of their respective lands and 
brought forth the shining names 
that helped to make that history 
glorious. 

Courage and character were the 
chief requirements for inclusion in 
the group of wax immortals and, 
since no one class has a monopoly 
upon those noble attributes, the 
women were picked from every sta- 
tion and position in society—from 
the arts and sciences, religion and 
education, business and the hu- 
manities, diplomacy and statesman- 
ship. 

This display was modeled and 
assembled originally for a broad, 


general audience of hundreds of 


thousands of people. However, a 
truly catholic history of achieve- 
ments must inevitably include a 
Catholic history of achievements, 
so it is not surprising to see the 
habits of nuns and saints of the 
Church dotted generously through- 
out the exhibit, from the fourth 
century Fabiola to the twentieth 
century Sister Agnes Karll. 

In today’s dangerous world 
where the least of us may be called 
upon to practice the difficult, he- 
roic virtues, it is heartening to look 
at these doughty waxen Catholics 
whose high courage carried them 
through ages as perilous as our 
own. No doubt about it, they were 
dynamic, unfrightened humans and 
their deeds are a sturdy refutation of 
the notion that the nuns and saints 
of the past were merely passive, 
pious women who rather enjoyed 
retreating from the world in order 
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to pray in peace. They worked so 
prodigiously that most of their 
prayers must have been offered up 
as they labored, for they had no 
leisure. 

Their talents were as diverse as 
their faces. The names and accom- 
plishments of many of them are fa- 
miliar to us—Jeanne d’Arc, impos- 
ing in her glittering armor; St. Gen- 
evieve, patron saint of Paris; St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary; St. Brigid, 
the scholarly patron saint of Irish 
women; St. Catherine of Siena; St. 
Teresa of Avila; Mother McAuley, 
founder of the Order of Mercy; St. 
Olga of Russia; St. Birgitta of 
Sweden. 

Included in the exhibit are many 
others, equally noteworthy, but 
perhaps less well known. Here are 
a few that you'll see: Fabiola, 
whose life and works were eulo- 
gized by St. Jerome. Working in 
the fourth century, she gave both 
her wealth and her energy to the 
poor and sick, built the first gen- 
eral hospital in Rome and became 
one of the hardest laboring nurses 
in it. 

The sixth century Sister Rade- 
gunde, one of the first women to 
rule supreme over a French con- 
vent. She founded and managed a 
hospital of two hundred nursing 
nuns, cared for the sick and still 
found time to act as adviser and 
peace-maker to rulers. 

Hildegarde, an eleventh century 
nun who combined two or three 
professions and was successful in 
all of them. She was called the 
“prophetess” and “Sibyl of the 
Rhine” because of her knowledge 
of medicine, nursing and natural 
science. She was one of the first 
medieval women to teach and prac- 
tice medicine. Her knowledge was 
considered miraculous and, for its 
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age, probably was. Hildegarde 
ruled a convent, nursed, diagnosed 
and prescribed and wrote two fine 
medical books that are still read se- 
riously. You'll see her in her habit 
of abbess; and looking at her, mar- 
vel that one woman could do so 
much in a brief lifetime. 

Phillipe Auguste, a twelfth cen- 
tury member of the oldest purely 
nursing order — the Augustinian 
Sisters. She gave a ward to the fa- 
mous and ancient hospital, the 
Hétel-Dieu of Paris, and labored in 
that renowned institution all her 
energetic life. 

The Order of the Beguines of 
Flanders is represented in the doll 
group by two figures—the seventh 
century nursing nun, Sister Beggha, 
thought to be the founder of the 
Beguine Order; and by a fourteenth 
century Beguine Sister. This secu- 
lar Order was aggressive and de- 
termined; it had to be, for it lived 
through centuries of risk, hazard 
and persecution. 

The Sisters of St. Martha (a 
branch of the Beguine Order) are 
typified by a fifteenth century nun 
in her black habit and white veil. 
These Sisters produced and main- 
tained a magnificent hospital set in 
an extensive garden of trees and 
flowers where, to quote a writer of 
the day, “the sick were nursed with 
all the skill, refinement and sweet- 
ness that might be expected from 
the appearance of the place.” 

Look for the Founder of the Sis- 
ters of Charity, Mile. Le Gras, who 
trained her nursing nuns, appointed 
them and with untiring patience 
straightened out hospital tangles so 
complicated that any ordinary per- 
son would have thrown up her 
hands and looked for an easier job. 
Mile. Le Gras left us a legacy of 
about forty letters describing graph- 
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ically the difficulties and perils of 
her hospital work. 

Another little woman with big 
problems was Mlle. Jeanne Mance, 
often called the Canadian Florence 
Nightingale because (as long ago as 
1606) she founded the Hédtel-Dieu 
of Montreal. She managed both the 
hospital and hostile Indians with 
the good sense and wise judgment 
that flourished and still flourishes 
in monastic orders. 

The figure in the attractive habit 
of light blue gown and headdress 
is Sister Thouret, who in 1799 
wrote the profound and sage rule of 
the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. 
These Sisters have a long and nota- 
ble record in hospital work. In 
medieval days they were surgeons 
and physicians as well as nurses. 

You will also find Mother Emilia 
Chapellin, who in the nineteenth 
century founded the great Hospital 
de San José in Venezuela and 
adopted the habit of the Sisters of 
the Poor—a habit they still wear. 
With the help of other Sisters, 
Mother Emilia then crowned her 
work by organizing a fine asylum 
for the mentally ill. 

The Mother Superior of the Ba- 
silian Cloister in Poland is a promi- 
nent figure in the exhibit. Perse- 
cuted, tortured and exiled, she es- 
caped to Rome in 1825 and spent 
the remainder of her life fighting 
valiantly for religious freedom. 

Among eminent writing nuns, 
you will see Sister Francisco Josefa 
de la Concepcion, a South Ameri- 
can whose literary work was said 
by a great Spanish critic to be 
worthy of St. Teresa herself. An- 
other South American writer— 
member of the Dominican Order— 
is Sister Leonor de Ovando, the 
poet; and a third, Dame Juliana of 
Norwich, English Benedictine, a 
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copy of whose distinguished work 
Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love 
is preserved in the British Museum. 

In the Jerusalem group, sur- 
rounded by Sarah and Rachel, Ruth 
and Naomi, Bethsabee and Eve, 
reigns the blue-and-white robed 
Queen of all Saints. 

These four hundred timeless 
women are about seven years old. 
They are the work of Madame 
Minna M. Schmidt, noted costumol- 
ogist. Madame Schmidt, whose in- 
terest in the advancement of women 
equalled her interest in costumol- 
ogy, combined her two enthusiasms 
to produce these marvels in mini- 
ature. They were created specifi- 
cally for the Century of Progress 
Exhibition in Chicago in 1933, 
where they were one of the high- 
lights of the Fair. Hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, of peo- 
ple crowded to see them. To histo- 
rians, writers, artists, art students, 
actresses, fashion designers, stage 
designers, craftsmen, recorders and 
educators, they had a special ap- 
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peal; to the great majority of peo- 
ple who simply liked to look at 
lovely things, the Lilliputian ladies 
were sheer delight. 

When the Fair was over, Madame 
Schmidt decided that the figurines 
ought to have a permanent home, 
preferably in a museum where they 
could continue to be an education 
and a joy to the public. The Na- 
tional Capital was the logical city 
and the museum of a women’s col- 
lege the logical spot for so impres- 
sive a display of the feminine role 
in history. Madame Schmidt, there- 
fore presented the figurines to 
Trinity College. It was a wise 
choice, for Trinity has been a pi- 
oneer among Catholic women’s col- 
leges in America and today main- 
tains an enviable place in the edu- 
cational world. Here the four hun- 
dred outstanding little women are 
at home in an outstanding institu- 


tion. Here they await your visit— 

and they’ll give you one of the most 

memorable hours you’ve ever spent. 
MatTuia Donis. 








Nova et Vetera 


A MERCY OR A JUDGMENT 
To the Rev. John Newton 


Nov. 17, 1783. 
My dear Friend, 

Swift observes, when he is giving 
his reasons why the preacher is ele- 
vated always above his hearers, that 
let the crowd be as great as it will 
below, there is always room enough 
overhead. If the French philoso- 
phers can carry their art of flying 
to the perfection they desire, the 
observation may be reversed, the 
crowd will be overhead, and they 
will have most room who stay be- 
low. I can assure you, however, 
upon my own experience, that 
this way of travelling is very de- 
lightful. I dreamt, a night or two 
since, that I drove myself through 
the upper regions in a balloon and 
pair, with the greatest ease and se- 
curity. Having finished the tour I 
intended, I made a short turn, and, 
with one flourish of my whip, de- 
scended; my horses prancing and 
curvetting with an infinite share of 
spirit, but without the least danger, 
either to me or my vehicle. The 
time, we may suppose, is at hand, 
and seems to be prognosticated by 
my dream, when these airy excur- 
sions will be universal, when 
judges will fly the circuit, and 
bishops their visitations; and when 
the tour of Europe will be per- 
formed with much greater speed, 
and with equal advantage, by all 
who travel merely for the sake of 
having it to say, that they have 
made it.... 


Dec. 15, 1783. 

I know not how it fares with you, 
at a time when philosophy has just 
brought forth her most extraordi- 
nary production, not excepting, per- 
haps, that prodigy, a ship, in all re- 
spects complete, and equal to the 
task of circumnavigating the globe. 
My mind, however, is frequently 
getting into these balloons, and is 
busy in multiplying speculations as 
airy as the regions through which 
they pass. The last account from 
France, which seems so well authen- 
ticated, has changed my jocularity 
upon this occasion into serious ex- 
pectation. The invention of these 
new vehicles is yet in its infancy, 


yet already they seem to have at- 
tained a degree of perfection which 
navigation did not reach, till ages 
of experience had matured it, and 
science had exhausted both her in- 
dustry and her skill, in its improve- 


ment. I am aware, indeed, that the 
first boat or canoe that was ever 
formed, though rude in its con- 
struction—perhaps not constructed 
at all, being only a hollow tree that 
had fallen casually in the water, 
and which, though furnished with 
neither sails nor oars, might yet be 
guided by a pole—was a more per- 
fect creature in its kind than a bal- 
loon at present; the single circum- 
stance of its manageable nature 
giving it a clear superiority both in 
respect of safety and convenience. 
But the atmosphere, though a much 
thinner medium, we well know, re- 
sists the impression made upon it 
by the tail of a bird, as effectually 
as the water that of a ship’s rudder. 
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It is certain, at least, that noth- 
ing within the reach of human in- 
genuity will be left unattempted to 
accomplish, and add all that is 
wanting to this last effort of philo- 
sophical contrivance. The approxi- 
mating powers of the telescope, and 
the powers by which the thunder- 
storm is delivered of its contents 
peaceably and without mischief, 
were once, perhaps, in appearance 
more remote from discovery, and 
seemed less practicable, than we 
may now suppose it to give direc- 
tion to that which is already buoy- 
ant; especially possessed as we are 
of such consummate mechanical 
skill, already masters of principles 
which we have nothing to do but to 
apply, of which we have already 
availed ourselves in the similar case 
of navigation, and having in every 
fowl of the air a pattern, which 
now at length it may be sufficient 
to imitate. Wings and a tail, in- 
deed, were of little use, while the 
body, so much heavier than the 
space of air it occupied, was sure 
to sink by its own weight, and could 
never be held in equipoise by any 
implements of the kind which hu- 
man strength could manage. But 
now we float; at random, indeed, 
pretty much, and as the wind drives 
us; for want of nothing, however, 
but that steerage which invention, 
the conqueror of many equal, if not 
superior difficulties, may be ex- 
pected to supply.—Should the point 
be carried, and man at last become 
as familiar with the air as he has 
long been with the ocean, will it in 
its consequences prove a mercy, or 
a judgement? I think, a judgement. 
First, because if a power to convey 
himself from place to place, like a 
bird, would have been good for him, 
his Maker would have formed him 
with such a capacity. But he has 
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been a groveller upon the earth for 
six thousand years, and now at last, 
when the close of this present state 
of things approaches, begins to ex- 
alt himself above it. So much the 
worse for him. Like a _ truant 
schoolboy, he breaks his bounds, 
and will have reason to repent of 
his presumption.—Secondly, I think 
it will prove a judgement, because 
with the exercise of very little fore- 
sight, it is easy to prognosticate a 
thousand evils which the project 
must necessarily bring after it; 
amounting at last to the confusion 
of all order, the annihilation of all 
authority, with dangers both to 
property and person, and impunity 
to the offenders. Were I an abso- 
lute legislator, I would therefore 
make it death for a man to be con- 
victed of flying, the moment he 
could be caught; and to bring him 
down from his latitudes by a bullet 
sent through his head or his car- 
riage, should be no murder. Philos- 
ophers would call me a Vandal; the 
scholar would say that, had it not 
been for me, the fable of Daedalus 
would have been realised; and his- 
torians would load my memory with 
reproaches of phlegm, and stupid- 
ity, and oppression; but in the mean 
time the world would go on quietly, 
and if it enjoyed less liberty, would 


at least be more secure... . 


—From The Letters of William Cowper. 
Selected and arran; by William Hadley, 


M. A. (London: J. M. Dent & Sons). 


i, 
—— 





A CONTRIBUTORY CAUSE 


THE social problem can be 
solved in a “capitalist” state. In 
fact, it is often solved better under 
the capitalist form; but this is no 
excuse for the misuse of accumu- 
lated wealth, and the pauperization 
of whole sections of the commu- 
nity. 
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On the other side. of the social 
order trade unions have frequently 
behaved in a worse manner than 
the worst capitalists. There have 
been well-known occasions when a 
trade union has, in fact, achieved 
the monopoly of some commodity 
and, in a selfish manner hardly ever 
surpassed by any individuals or 
rich classes, has taken advantage 
of that to make other workmen in 
the same trade, but in other na- 
tions, suffer bitterly, or to make the 
whole nation lower its standard of 
living so that one particular cate- 
gory of workmen should be more 
prosperous. Trade unions only too 
often take the view that to in- 
crease wages and to shorten hours 
is their function, and it is not their 
role to think of the consequences of 
such changes. 

It is rather remarkable to dis- 
cover that no capitalist class has 


ever gone so far as to state openly 
as their doctrine that the conse- 
quences of their actions were no 


concern of theirs. Judged from 
that point of view trade unions 
have often proved more selfish and 
more irresponsible than their sup- 
posed enemies. Is it necessary to 
repeat that the behaviour of the 
working classes in France, between 
1936 and 1938, is one of the main 
causes of the downfall of France in 
1940? When aeroplanes were need- 
ed there was no one to make them. 

Here again one can see nothing 
that could be called an economic 
law about this. 

To take another instance of a 
non-existent problem which is al- 
lowed to jeopardize the security of 
the world, it seems obvious that the 
continent of America could pro- 
duce all the food that is wanted as 
an addition to production else- 
where, so that no one in the world 
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need lack any of the essentials of 
life. But apparently the continent 
of America cannot be paid for it. 
Perhaps it is transport that cannot 
be paid for, or distribution. Here 
again, economic laws are at work, 
it is said. But directly we are in a 
state of war economic laws disap- 
pear, and the resources of America 
can be used. Is it not obvious that 
a very slight amount of reorganiza- 
tion would solve these problems in 
peace time? It would not even be 
necessary completely to eliminate 
the idea of profit; to regulate 
profit in a reasonable manner would 
be sufficient. 

But this cannot be done, because 
the Christian principles which ap- 
ply to economic facts as well as to 
anything else “thy brother as thy- 
self for the love of God” are not 
even considered in these economic 
fields. The conception of iron laws 
to which all must submit regard- 
less of misery is a mere hypocriti- 
cal notion thrown up to conceal the 
fact that there is no will to change 
the extant conditions. That will to 
change, however, is not there, be- 
cause the pursuit of selfish interest 
is allowed to go on unchecked and 
because, here again, our institu- 
tions do not correspond to the 
Christian principles on which our 
civilization is supposed to be based. 

It is necessary again to labour 
the point that this situation is a 
condition favourable to war. Any 
would-be aggressor intending to de- 
stroy a state such as we have been 
describing, makes a double appeal. 
Simultaneously, it appeals to the 
“upper” classes, and says to them: 
“We shall protect you against 
Communism,” and also it appeals 
to the “lower” classes, and says: 
“We shall give you everything.” 
Hence in the attacked countries 
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there are two pro-enemy parties, 
one in each class. The first arms 
the enemy, favours its claims, etc. 
The other is prepared to rise in re- 
bellion at the bidding of the enemy 
against its own government. Both 
classes are being deliberately de- 
ceived and the country is put in a 
state of disorder and inferiority 
which may well be fatal to it and 
which, in many recent cases, has 
been fatal to it. Here is one of the 
main contributory causes of our 


present war. 
—From Regeneration. By Denis Savnat 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.). 


<i> 
— 





As THE Lion His Prey 


“ARISE, Jerusalem, for thy light 
is come, and the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee. Behold, dark- 
ness shall cover the earth, and a 
mist the people; but the Lord shall 


arise upon thee, and His glory shall 
be seen upon thee. Lift up thine 
eyes round about, and see; all these 
are gathered together, they come to 
thee; thy sons shall come from afar, 
and thy daughters shall rise up at 
thy side.” “Arise, make haste, my 
love, my dove, my beautiful one, 
and come. For the winter is now 
past, and the rain is over and gone. 
The flowers have appeared in our 
land ... the fig-tree hath put forth 
her green figs; the vines in flower 
yield their sweet smell. Arise, my 
love, my beautiful one, and come.” 
It is the time for thy Visitation. 
Arise, Mary, and go forth in thy 
strength into that north country, 
which once was thy own, and take 
possession of a land which knows 
thee not. Arise, Mother of God, and 
with thy thrilling voice, speak to 
those who labour with child, and 
are in pain, till the babe of grace 
leaps within them! Shine on us, 


dear Lady, with thy bright coun- 
tenance, like the sun in his strength, 
O stella matutina, O harbinger of 
peace, till our year is one perpetual 
May. From thy sweet eyes, from 
thy pure smile, from thy majestic 
brow, let ten thousand influences 
rain down, not to confound or over- 
whelm, but to persuade, to win over 
thine enemies. O Mary, my hope, 
O Mother undefiled, fulfil to us the 
promise of this Spring. A second 
temple rises on the ruins of the old. 
Canterbury has gone its way, and 
York is gone, and Durham is gone, 
and Winchester is gone. It was 
sore to part with them. We clung 
to the vision of past greatness, and 
would not believe it could come to 
nought; but the Church in England 
has died, and the Church lives 
again. Westminster and Notting- 
ham, Beverly and Hexham, North- 
ampton and Shrewsbury, if the 
world lasts, shall be names as mu- 
sical to the ear, as stirring to the 
heart, as the glories we have lost; 
and Saints shall rise out of them, if 
God so will, and Doctors once again 
shall give the law to Israel, and 
Preachers call to penance and to 
justice, as at the beginning. 

Yes, my Fathers and Brothers, 
and if it be God’s blessed will, not 
Saints alone, not Doctors only, not 
Preachers only, shall be ours—but 
Martyrs, too, shall re-consecrate the 
soil to God. We know not what is 
before us, ere we win our own; we 
are engaged in a great, joyful work, 
but in proportion to God’s grace is 
the fury of His enemies. They have 
welcomed us as the lion greets his 
prey. Perhaps they may be famil- 
iarized in time with our appear- 
ance, but perhaps they may be ir- 
ritated the more. To set up the 
Church again in England is too 
great an act to be done in a corner. 
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We have had reason to expect that 
such a boon would not be given to 
us without a cross. It is not God’s 
way that great blessings should de- 
scend without the sacrifice first of 
great sufferings. If the truth is to 
be spread to any wide extent among 
this people, how can we dream, 
how can we hope, that trial and 
trouble shall not accompany its go- 
ing forth? ... 

One thing alone I know,—that ac- 
cording to our need, so will be our 
strength. One thing I am sure of, 
that the more the enemy rages 
against us, so much the more will 
the Saints in Heaven plead for us; 
the more fearful are our trials from 
the world, the more present to us 
will be our Mother Mary, and our 
Patrons and Angel Guardians; the 
more malicious are the devices of 
men against us, the louder cry of 
supplication will ascend from the 
bosom of the whole Church to God 
for us. We shall not be left or- 
phans; we shall have within us the 
strength of the Paraclete, promised 
to the Church and to every member 
of it. My Fathers, my Brothers in 
the priesthood, I speak from my 
heart when I declare my conviction, 
that there is no one among you 
here present but, if God so willed, 
would readily become a martyr for 
His sake. I do not say you would 
wish it; I do not say that the nat- 
ural will would not pray that that 
chalice might pass away; I do not 
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speak of what you can do by any 
strength of yours;—but in the 
strength of God, in the grace of the 
Spirit, in the armour of justice, by 
the consolations and peace of the 
Church, by the blessing of the Apos- 
tles Peter and Paul, and in the 
name of Christ, you would do what 
nature cannot do. By the interces- 
sion of the Saints on high, by the 
penances and good works and the 
prayers of the people of God on 
earth, you would be forcibly borne 
up as upon the waves of the mighty 
deep, and carried on out of your- 
selves by the fulness of grace, 
whether nature wished it or no, I 
do not mean violently, or with un- 
seemly struggle, but calmly, grace- 
fully, sweetly, joyously, you would 
mount up and ride forth to the bat- 
tle, as on the rush of Angels’ wings, 
as your fathers did before you, and 
gained the prize. You, who day by 
day offer up the Immaculate Lamb 
of God, you who hold in your hands 
the Incarnate Word under the visi- 
ble tokens which He has ordained, 
you who again and again drain the 
chalice of the Great Victim; who is 
to make you fear? what is to startle 
you? what to seduce you? who is to 
stop you, whether you are to suffer 
or to do, whether to lay the founda- 
tions of the Church in tears, or to 
put the crown upon the work in 


jubilation? : 

—From Sermons Preached on Various Oc- 
easions. By Joun Henny Cannrnat Newman 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


CHRISTIANITY IN RUSSIA 


Russia was never Catholic at all 
and knew neither Roman rule, a 
Middle Age, a Renaissance nor a 
Reformation. She derived her Chris- 
tianity, not from the Latin West, 
but from the East, from the Byzan- 
tine Empire in the tenth century. 
She acquired nothing of the secular 
learning of Byzantium: the poets 
and philosophers of ancient Hellas, 
whose influence on Western Europe 
and on Germany has been incalcul- 
able, were closed books to the Rus- 
sian Christian, who was taught to 
despise the vain science of the 
Greeks. Even the mighty masters 
of Greek theology, from Clement of 
Alexandria to St. John of Damas- 
cus, who might have controlled the 
speculative extravagances of the 
Russian mind, were but rarely 
studied in Kiev or Moscow: few of 
them, apart from St. Basil the Great 
and St. Gregory Nazianzenus, were 
ever translated into the Russian lan- 
guage. The religious life of Russia, 
lacking a solid intellectual founda- 
tion, centered in the monasteries, 
whose inmates may almost be com- 
pared with the naked and fasting 
“holy men” of the East rather than 
with the active and educated monks 
of the Catholic West. Dependent 
entirely upon Constantinople in her 
early years, the Russian Church fol- 
lowed the Greeks into schism, while 
the Tartar invasion and the rise of 
the rival Slav State of Catholic Po- 
land cut her off completely from the 
West. In consequence, she grew in 
upon herself, held the outside world 


in contempt, and identified herself 
exclusively with the interests of the 
Russian nation. Meanwhile, the 
Christian races of the Balkan Pen- 
insula and finally Constantinople, 
New Rome itself, were subjugated 
by the Mohammedan Turks; the 
Crescent replaced the Cross in the 
Greek lands, and Justinian’s great 
church of Hagia Sophia was turned 
over to the worship of Allah. The 
defense of the Orthodox East now 
rested solely upon Russia. The 
pride which she felt at this position 
is expressed in the famous concep- 
tion of Moscow as the Third Rome, 
found in the writings of the monk 
Philotheus in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

“The first Rome,” he wrote to the 
Tsar, “collapsed owing to its here- 
sies, the second Rome fell victim to 
the Turks, but a new and third 
Rome has sprung up in the North, 
illuminating the whole universe like 
a sun. The first and second Rome 
have fallen, but the third will stand 
till the end of history. Moscow is 
the third and final Rome: there will 
never be a fourth.” 

This haughty religious exclusive- 
ness was the mainstay of Holy Rus- 
sia till Church and Tsardom fell to- 
gether in the Revolution of 1917. It 
remained a permanent obstacle to 
any reconciliation with the Papacy, 
for the Russian believed that he 
alone possessed the true Faith and 
that the West was sunk in darkness 
and heresy. None the less, the 
Catholic Church had a strong foot- 
hold in the Slav world, nor was she 
without friends in Russia herself. 
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At one time it seemed likely that 
the Ruthenians would act as a 
bridge between Russia and the 
Catholic West. This Slav people, 
racially akin to the Russians and 
dwelling in the eastern valleys of 
the Carpathian mountains, passed 
in the sixteenth century under the 
political control of Poland. When 
the great tide of Catholic Reform 
swept under Jesuit leadership into 
Eastern Europe the Ruthenians 
were persuaded to return to the 
Catholic Church, and a solemn Act 
of Union was agreed upon et Brest 
Litovsk in 1595. They were not re- 
quired to become “Latins”; they 
kept their own Slavonic liturgy and 
even their married clergy, but they 
accepted the supremacy of the Pope 
and became full members of the 
Catholic Church. Some Russian 
bishops had taken part in the Brest 
Litovsk meetings, and the entry of 
Russia into the Catholic communion 
seemed possible. But the Orthodox 
clergy as a body were strongly in- 
fected with the old Greek hatred 
and suspicion of the “Latins”; they 
secured in 1589 the creation of an 
independent Patriarchate of Mos- 
cow, and anti-Western and anti- 
Catholic feeling was intensified by 
a war with Poland, during which a 
Polish army occupied Moscow it- 
self in 1612. 

A century later the restless en- 
ergy of Peter the Great broke down 
the barriers which had long sepa- 
rated Russia from Europe, and St. 
Petersburg was founded as the win- 
dow to look out upon the West. 
This Petrine Revolution could not 
have happened at a worse moment 
for Russia, for the Europe to which 
she attained admittance was in 
process of steady de-Christianiza- 
tion. The eighteenth was the least 
Christian of centuries: it was the 
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age of Bayle, Voltaire, Hume, Di- 
derot and the Encyclopaedia. The 
West is subject to occasional bouts 
of anti-religious rationalism, be- 
cause Hellenic philosophy, though 
partially Christianized by the Fa- 
thers and the Schoolmen, was orig- 
inally the creation of a pagan and 
secular society and can be made 
the basis of an entirely non-reli- 
gious Weltanschauung. Catholi- 
cism, however, has always relied 
upon the wisdom of her doctors, 
the philosophia perennis, to effect a 
cure and redress the balance. But 
the Russian Church had no such 
sheet-anchor; she had never boasted 
an Augustine or an Aquinas, and 
in face of the freethinking blizzard 
that began to blow in from Paris 
and Berlin through the open win- 
dow of St. Petersburg she found 
herself helpless and defenceless. 
Her priests and monks knew their 
liturgy, but they had little or no 
philosophical training and were ill- 
equipped to defend their faith. Rus- 
sia, hungry for knowledge and pos- 
sessing no classical tradition or sci- 
entific theology, swallowed uncriti- 
cally the productions of French and 
German rationalism, and fell head- 
long into the morass of atheistic 
materialism from which she has not 
yet been rescued. 

Only for a brief period was Rus- 
sia brought into contact with the 
ancient tradition of the Catholic 
West. The Jesuits, expelled from 
the countries of Catholic Europe 
and suppressed as an Order in 1773, 
were welcomed to Russia as refu- 
gees by the Empress Catherine. The 
outbreak of the French Revolution 
in 1789 drove some distinguished 
leaders of Catholic thought as exiles 
to St. Petersburg, among them 
Joseph de Maistre, whose famous 
book Soirées de St. Petersbourg 




















(1821) was the fruit of his mission 
to the Tsar as representative of Sar- 
dinia from 1802 to 1817. Much 
friendly feeling for Catholicism was 
expressed in. high Russian circles 
during the reign of Alexander I 
(1801-1825), but unhappily the Na- 
poleonic invasion of 1812 re- 
awakened the old primitive anti- 
Western feeling as had the Polish 
invasion two centuries earlier. Na- 
tionalism, which has been described 
as the real religion of the nineteenth 
century, acquired a religious and 
almost mystical character in Rus- 
sia. “Orthodoxy, Autocracy, Na- 
tionality,”. in Count Uvarov’s cele- 
brated formula, was held to be the 
triple foundation on which the Rus- 
sian State was built. Yet a few 
voices were raised against the idol- 
atry of patriotism, and at least one 
voice, with powerful effect, was 
heard demanding reconciliation 
with Rome. Chaadaev, in his Let- 
tres philosophiques (1836), de- 
clared that the history of humanity 
was the history of the realization of 
God’s kingdom on earth, that the 
true principle of religious unity is 
to be found in Catholicism alone, 
that Russia, so long as she is out of 
communion with Rome, will remain 
backward, isolated and uncivilized, 
and her present “Christianity” 
may be compared with that of the 
Abyssinians. Russia, he pointed 
out, is not an Oriental nation, but 
one situated precariously between 
East and West, between China 
and Germany. To achieve a real 
culture, to play her part ade- 
quately in the drama of world his- 
tory, she must abandon “Byzan- 
tinism” and enter fully into the 
spiritual life of Europe, not merely 
as an imitator but as a co-operator 
and a creator of new values. 

Chaadaev’s plea says Herzen, re- 
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sounded through Russia “like a 
shot that rang out on a dark night.” 
A storm of religious and patriotic 
fury greeted its appearance, and an 
Imperial decree pronounced the au- 
thor insane! But half a century 
later Russia’s greatest philosopher, 
Vladimir Soloviev, reached conclu- 
sions similar to Chaadaev’s. He in- 
sisted that Russia must repudiate 
the madness of nationalism, which 
was driving the world to destruc- 
tion, reconcile herself to Rome, and 
become the champion and protector 
of the Universal Church... . 

In his famous parable The End 
of History he envisaged the coming 
of Antichrist in the person of a 
secular World Ruler, his temporary 
triumph and final defeat, and the 
reunion of all Christendom under 
the leadership of “Pope Peter II.” 
Soloviev, it appears, died in 1900 in 
the communion of the Catholic 
Church. Seventeen years later the 
Orthodox Church of ‘Holy Russia 
collapsed in ruins. The Revolution 
of 1917 separated Church and State 
in Eastern Europe for the first time 
since Constantine the Great pre- 
sided over the Council of Nicea in 
325. The Third Rome became the 
capital of the Third International. 
The Bolsheviks who made them- 
selves masters of the Russian State 
represented only the lowest stra- 
tum of Petrine society, which drew 
its inspiration from the secularized 
West, its Socialism from the Ger- 
man Marx and its philosophy from 
the scientific materialism of the 
Darwinian age. Both were largely 
out of date by the time their cham- 
pions seized power. Their advent 
may therefore mark the end of one 
epoch rather than the beginning of 
a new. 


-—J. J, Saunpers, in The Dublin Review 
(London), July, 1941. 
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In THE Post-War WorLD 


Tue chief difficulty in a discus- 
sion of the post-war world is our 
inability to envisage with any feel- 
ing of certainty what kind of world 
it will be. But of one thing at least 
we can be certain; the war will be 
followed by a period of transition, 
a fluid period, in which old stand- 
ards will be fast disappearing, and 
new ones will be taking their place. 
The adoption of new standards of 
value—economic, social, educa- 
tional, and even religious — will 
necessitate a radical reorganisation 
of the whole of our civilisation. 
The most important question is, 
therefore, what are these new 
standards going to be, and what 
force is going to reshape our civi- 
lisation according to them? 

Two forces are in competition 
for the job; Christianity and Com- 
munism. Industrial capitalism, in 
so far as it is based on cut-throat 
competition and the exploitation of 
human lives, is surely doomed to 
extinction, unless, which God for- 
bid, it attempts successfully to pro- 
long its life by the methods of that 
very totalitarianism which we are 
fighting to destroy. If Nazism is 
defeated only to reappear in some 
other guise as a means of combat- 
ting Communism by maintaining a 
social system hardly distinguish- 
able from the status quo, then in- 
deed our blood and tears will have 
been a worthless sacrifice. Com- 
munism has logical clear-cut ideas 
of what it wants the new order to 
be, and the Communists are edu- 
cating their youth systematically 
and thoroughly to be ready when 
the moment comes to put their 
ideas into practice. It is no doubt 
true that explicit Communists here 
in Great Britain are comparatively 
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few in number, but the danger is 
that, in a period of transition, when 
old standards have been rejected, 
and men are looking for new ones, 
the bulk of the people, largely 
propertyless, without fixed religious 
principles, but imbued with a vague, 
though very real, idealism, will fall 
easy victims to the altruism of 
Communism without fully realising 
the implications of its materialism. 
We know that Christianity by its 
very nature cannot have a cut and 
dried programme of the same kind 
as Communism, but if truly lived, 
it, and it alone, has power to pro- 
duce the good life of God’s king- 
dom on earth, a power to remould 
the world not possessed by any hu- 
manist philosophy of life. 

The tragedy is that this tremen- 
dous fact is so little realised by 
Christians themselves, and if Chris- 
tianity is in the near future to take 
the civilised world and re-make it 
according to Christian standards, 
the young who are now being edu- 
cated and who possess the dynam- 
ism necessary to bring about deep 
and far-reaching changes, will play 
an enormous part in that work. 
For this reason, education now is 
of the most vital importance; and 
education here is intended to in- 
clude not only the education given 
in our schools, but what is equally 
if not more, important, the educa- 
tion which takes place, for good or 
ill, in that vitally important period 
which lies between leaving school 
and what may be called settled 
manhood or womanhood. 

This period is of vital impor- 
tance because it is then that the 
foundations laid at school are test- 
ed. ... The testing comes when the 
theory of life learned at school and 
only practised in the very limited 
and specialised atmosphere of 




















school comes up against the hard 
and varied experience of the work- 
day world. What is badly needed 
for young people during this period 
is the guidance and friendship of 
those more experienced than them- 
selves to help them to fit the theory 
of Catholic living learnt at school 
to the almost overwhelming new 
experience of life which they are 
encountering. Even where the 
theory of Catholic living has been 
effectively taught and practised at 
school, this is necessary enough; 
how much more where such teach- 
ing and practice have been defec- 
tive? 

It may perhaps cause a surprise 
that no mention has been made 
hitherto of the all-important influ- 
ence of the family in character for- 
mation and training for life, both 
at school and in the after-school 
period. The reason for this is not 
that the tremendous influence of a 
really good Catholic family life is 
in any way underestimated. Many 
would hold that in an ideal civilisa- 
tion the home should be the centre 
of education and the main function 
of the day-school—since boarding- 
schools would hardly exist—would 
be to impart knowledge and de- 
velop the critical intelligence. To- 
day however owing to the disinte- 
grating effect of the secular society 
in which we live the family often 
does not exercise the formative in- 
fluence which it ought to. It is a 
deplorable fact that so many Catho- 
lic households apart from attend- 
ance at Mass on Sundays, saying 
prayers and regarding certain 
things as wrong, differ, and aim at 
differing, hardly at all in their day- 
to-day lives from the good pagans 
who surround them. The conse- 
quence is that the schools have per- 
force to try to do the formative 
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work that ought to be done by the 
family. A boy on leaving school 
constantly finds himself in com- 
plete isolation; surrounded in his 
work by pagans, and with little real 
support from his family. He comes 
from the community of school and 
finds himself for the first time in 
his life with no community to sup- 
port him. It is here that a thor- 
ough-going Catholic Youth Move- 
ment into which already existing 
youth societies could be federated 
would supply a tremendous need. 
Here also Old Boys’ Associations 
might do a much greater work 
than they generally do. As a rule 
their aim is social rather than 
directly educative. It is not neces- 
sary to decry the social bonhomie 
of the ‘old school tie’ in order to 
plead that something deeper and 
more direct could and should be 
done. The school should be made 
a centre to which Old Boys return 
to carry on the education they be- 
gan there, and to learn to adjust 
their new experience of life to the 
principles of their religion. An Old 
Boys’ Association run on _ these 
lines would have to set out with 
the deliberate intention of plan- 
ning an after-education for Chris- 
tian living. A scheme would have 
to be drawn up which would in- 
clude conferences on the principles 
underlying the many vital moral 
problems with which Catholics are 
confronted in modern life, and pro- 
vision would have to be made for 
the applications of these principles 
to personal problems of living in 
informal group discussions between 
older and younger Old Boys, and 
between masters in the school and 
their former pupils. . . . Already 
existing Catholic households, con- 
sciously determined to make their 
family life an integral living of 
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Christian principles can give an in- 
valuable contribution here by exer- 
cising to the full the virtue of hos- 
pitality; inviting isolated young 
Catholics into their family circle 
helping them thereby to realise 
by demonstration the implications 
of Christian marriage and family 
life. 

For ultimately it is upon the 
Christian family that our hopes for 
the future must be based. No edu- 
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cation can be really successful in 
the true sense of the word which 
does not begin and have its roots in 
the family, and if the post-war 
world is to be reconstructed accord- 
ing to Christian principles all our 
efforts and prayers must be concen- 
trated upon the rebuilding in this 
country of a sound tradition of 
Christian family life. 


—Hennay Sr. Jomn, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), June, 1941. 








Recent Events 


CENTENARY OF HoLy Cross SISTERS 


This year marks the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first 
American establishment of the Sis- 
ters of the Holy Cross. St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Ind., was the 
scene of a four-day celebration in 
the middle of July. The Most Rev. 
Charles F. Buddy, Bishop of San 
Diego, Calif., was the Celebrant of 
a Solemn Pontifical Mass on the 
opening day, and he also spoke on 
the founders and pioneers of the 
Community and on the Superiors 
General. The Bishop has two sis- 


ters who are members of the Com- 
munity. 
It was a hundred years ago that 


four Sisters came over from France 
and established a school at Ber- 
trand, Mich. Twelve years later, 
St. Mary’s College was begun. There 
has been remarkable growth in the 
number of Sisters and their work 
now embraces schools and colleges 
and hospitals and institutions for 
the homeless and the outcast. Many 
of them are laboring in India and 
in other parts of the foreign mission 
field. 





RECENT PAPAL AUDIENCES 


The unbroken activities of the 
Holy Father, holding audiences, de- 
livering discourses, and redoubling 
his devotional and penitential exer- 
cises, prove unfounded the reports 
that appeared in many secular dai- 
lies late in July, that the Pope was 
suffering from “nervous exhaus- 
tion” and was under the constant 


care of his physician. At the very 
time these reports were current, the 
Supreme Pontiff was granting pri- 
vate audiences daily and holding 
large public audiences twice a 
week. One of the latter was for a 
group of 2,000 women schoolteach- 
ers who conduct classes for girls; 
this audience lasted almost three 
hours and Pope Pius greeted the 
teachers individually and encour- 
aged them in their work. This was 
the first of a series of audiences to 
be arranged for more than 10,000 
such teachers as they come to Rome 
for special courses of study. 
When the new Ambassador from 
Peru to the Holy See presented his 
credentials, the Sovereign Pontiff 
delivered an important discourse: 
“Your high mission, Mr. Ambas- 
sador,” he said, “begins in a mo- 
ment when the soil of Europe, and 
not only of Europe, trembles under 
the iron shock of a war, the eco- 
nomic and spiritual consequences 
of which are made more apparent 
every day, even on the distant 
shores, in the fertile valleys and in 
the gigantic mountain chains of your 
distant country; in an hour when 
to all members of the great human 
family is rendered clearer every 
day its united destiny in happiness 
or misfortune.” Pope Pius said it 
is of vital importance to all nations, 
and especially those with lesser 
armaments, to work for the re-es- 
tablishment of international law 
on a just and morally sound basis. 
“And although,” continued the 
Holy Father, “at the present it is 
difficult to hope that these ideas— 
eminently humane, Christian and 
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practical—may be applied in the 
heat of struggle, nevertheless it 
brings comfort to observe that 
many authorized voices already 
speak in this vein, and let it be 
known that the result of military 
victory cannot prescind from re- 
spect for moral principles, which 
alone are capable of giving support 
and firmness to the fundamental 
column of the rights of peoples.” 





DEATH OF BIsHoP REVERMAN 


The Most Rev. Theodore H. Rev- 
erman, fourth Bishop of the Diocese 
of Superior, Wis., died July 18th, 
at the age of sixty-three. He had 
governed this diocese for fifteen 
years; it comprises 16 counties in 
the northern part of Wisconsin, a 
territory of nearly 16,000 square 
miles. There are about one hun- 
dred priests, of whom thirty-four 
belong to Religious Orders. The 
Catholic population totals some- 
thing over 64,000, and 2,500 of these 
are Indians. 

Bishop Reverman was born in 
Louisville, Ky., and was the first 
native of that city to be consecrated 
a bishop. He made his studies at 
St. Meinrad’s, Ind., and at Canisius 
College, Buffalo, N. Y., and later 
went to Innsbruck where he com- 
pleted his studies and was ordained 
July 26, 1901. After two years of 
graduate studies in Rome, Dr. Rev- 
erman returned to the United States 
and was appointed pastor of St. Ed- 
ward’s Church in Jeffersontown, 
Ky. For eighteen years he labored 
in this parish and then was trans- 
ferred to the pastorate of St. Fran- 
cis Church in Louisville, where he 
remained until he was appointed 
Bishop of Superior. This diocese 


had been estab! ished in 1905. 
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Bishop Reverman was named to 
succeed the Most Rev. Joseph G. 
Pinten, who had been transferred 
to the See of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
earlier in the year. Bishop Rever- 
man was noted as an educator and 
an administrator. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


_— 
an 





First BisHop OF THE DIOCESE 
or HONOLULU 






On July 25th the Most Rev. 
James Joseph Sweeney was conse- 
crated first Bishop of the newly- 
erected Diocese of Honolulu. The 
ceremony took place in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, San Francisco, with the 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop 
of San Francisco, as consecrator, as- 
sisted by the Most Rev. Eugene J. 
McGuinness, Bishop of Raleigh, 
S. C., and the Most Rev. Thomas A. 
Connolly, Auxiliary Bishop of San 
Francisco. The Hawaiian Islands 
formerly were governed by a Vicar 
Apostolic. 

Bishop Sweeney was diocesan 
director of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith in San Fran- 
cisco. He has gone to govern a di- 
ocese now embraced in the Province 
of San Francisco. It comprises all 
the Hawaiian Islands as well as the 
Equatorial Islands of Palmyra, 
Washington, Fanning and Christ- 
mas, an area of about 6,450 square 
miles, in which there are over 100,- 
000 Catholics. The Fathers of the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary 
have charge of virtually all the 
churches in the islands. 

The Most Rev. Duane G. Hunt, 
Bishop of Salt Lake, preached at the 
consecration of Bishop Sweeney, 
who expects to sail for Honolulu 
September 2d, and to be installed 
there September 10th. 

















AMERICA’S PEACE AIMS 


The Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace issued a report in 
July, to which the Rev. Wilfrid Par- 
sons, S.J., of the Catholic University 
of America, contributed a proposed 
International Bill of Rights, calling 
for respect of both national and per- 
sonal rights as a basis for world 
peace. This is an important appen- 
dix to the entire peace report. 

There are nine articles to Father 
Parsons’ Bill of Rights: 

1. The right of economic and po- 
litical security in the lives, homes, 
and means of decent livelihood of 
every person in the world. 

2. The right to be delivered from 
the slavery of armaments which ex- 
ist either to rob others of their 
rights or for defense against such 
robbery. 

3. The right to demand an equi- 
table, wise, and unanimous revision 
of treaties which impair the equal- 
ity of all nations. 

4. The right to remove by com- 
mon action the consequences of 
past imperialist aggressions. 

5. The right of free access to raw 
materials and of free economic in- 
tercourse among all the peoples of 
the world without exception. 

6. The right of denying to pow- 
erful aggregations of capital within 
the nations of an unlimited self- 
regulation of international economic 
activities not subject to any law. 

7. The right of the equal protec- 
tion of law everywhere in the world 
for equitable treatment of laborers, 
especially decent conditions of la- 
bor, a living wage, reasonable 
hours, and the abolition of peon- 
age, of child labor, and other eco- 
nomic inequalities. 

8. The right of small nations 
that the demands, even legitimate, 
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of larger nations yield before the 
claims of an organic order which 
respects the equality of all nations. 

9. The right of all peoples to re- 
quire, as a matter of international 
concern, that all associated States 
respect the following individual 
rights: The right of freedom of 
conscience and worship before the 
State; the right of freedom of ex- 
pression within the law; the right 
of free association, of free assem- 
bly, and of free petition of griev- 
ances; the right of private property, 
and of being secure against unlaw- 
ful seizures and confiscations; the 
right of freedom of education ac- 
cording to the wishes of the parent; 
the right to be tried according to 
the law and to be secure against 
cruel and unusual punishments; 
the right of ethnic and religious 
minorities to enjoy equal opportu- 
nities for the development of their 
common humanity. 


ip 
—>- 





BisHop OF AMARILLO APPOINTED 


The Rev. Laurence J. Fitzsimon, 
Chancellor of the Archdiocese of 
San Antonio, has been appointed to 
the See of Amarillo, Tex., left va- 
cant by the elevation of the Most 
Rev. Robert E. Lucey to the Arch- 
bishopric of San Antonio on Janu- 
ary 23d. 

Born in San Antonio in 1895, the 
Bishop-elect attended college in his 
native city and made his theological 
studies at the American College in 
Rome and at St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. He 
was ordained at the latter place on 
May 17, 1921, has since held two 
pastorates in his native State, one 
at Runge, the other at Seguin, and 
last April was made Chancellor of 
the Archdiocese. Bishop-elect Fitz- 
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simon took a leading part in the 
civic affairs of Seguin, and was for- 
merly president of the Seguin and 
Guadalupe Chambers of Commerce. 
During the last war, he served in 
the Navy, being attached to the 
mine-laying force in the North Sea, 
and he is now chaplain of the North 
Sea Mine Force Association, an as- 
sociation of veterans of that serv- 
ice. He is the third Ordinary to 
govern the Diocese of Amarillo; 
may his administration be a long 
and fruitful one! 


-— 
—_— 





REAPPOINTMENT OF BISHOP 
CORRIGAN 


After completing a five-year term 
of office, Most Rev. Joseph M. Cor- 
rigan has been reappointed rector 
of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. He is the first of the Univer- 
sity’s rectors to have been elevated 
to the episcopacy during his first 
term in office. Under his wise guid- 
ance the University has prospered 
materially and intellectually. We 
wish him an increasing success. 


- 
—_— 





Two IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 


The eighty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the Catholic Central Verein 
and the twenty-fifth of the National 
Catholic Women’s Union, were held 
jointly, for the first time in twenty- 
five years in New York from Au- 
gust 16th to August 20th. The con- 
ventions opened at a Pontifical 
Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, pre- 
sided over by Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
and celebrated by Most Rev. J. 
Francis McIntyre, Auxiliary Bishop 
of New York. The sermon was 
preached by Most Rev. Hugh C. 
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Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh. 

Other highlights of the conven- 
tions were a civic demonstration in 
the afternoon, and youth mass 
meeting in the evening of Sunday, 
August 17th at the Hotel Commo- 
dore. There were several members 
of the hierarchy among the distin- 
guished speakers who addressed 
both bodies and a number of not- 
able speeches were delivered. In 
an address on Tuesday, August 
19th at the Convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union, 
Rev. Hubert Beller, spiritual direc- 
tor of St. Gerard’s Maternity Guild 
of the New York local branch of the 
Union, warned the meeting that 
while social conditions were par- 
tially responsible for the evil of 
birth control, it is ultimately a spir- 
itual and moral problem, and con- 
stitutes a far greater danger to our 
democracy than any foreign ’ism. 
He added that the increase in births 
in 1941 recently announced by the 
Census Bureau may be attributed to 
the existence of the draft. At a 
later meeting the proposal of Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt for com- 
pulsory government service for 
women was assailed as a “hideous 
example” of bureaucracy in govern- 
ment and a “rash and needless so- 
ciological experiment fraught with 
moral, social and political dan- 
gers.” A resolution was adopted 
by the Catholic Central Verein 
warning of the dangers of partici- 
pation in the war, urging a peace 
with justice and charity in accord 
with that proposed by Pope Pius 
XIIL., and deploring the omission of 
any reference to religion in the 
Roosevelt-Churchill program. 

William H. Siefen of New Haven 
was re-elected president of the Ve- 
rein for the fourth term. 

JosePH I, MALLoy. 














WHEN the sad news of his death 
reached us, it was naturally to 
Rev. T. C. Petersen, C.S.P., that 
we turned for an article on the dis- 
tinguished “Professor Henry Hy- 
vernat,” for they had been life- 
long friends since they first met in 
1908 in the Oriental Department 
of the Catholic University as pro- 
fessor and student. For a number 
of years Father Petersen collabo- 
rated with the Monsignor in his 
work on the Morgan Coptic manu- 
scripts and during Dr. Hyvernat’s 
years of infirmity and especially 
during the last months of his ill- 
ness, Father Petersen was his “man 
Friday,” his daily companion and 
confidant. We have had other con- 
tributions from Father Petersen’s 
scholarly pen through the years, as 
well as authoritative literary criti- 
cism for our Book Review Depart- 
ment, neither, however, as frequent 
as we should like them to be. He 
is at present stationed at St. Paul’s 
College, Washington, D. C. 

It is not strange that the Euro- 
pean cataclysm should provide a 
fertile field for literary inspiration. 
Mary IRENE Wooprvurr’s “The 
Night the Nazis Marched” has an 
authentic ring despite the fact that 
its author has never been in East- 
ern Europe. We know Miss Wood- 
ruff both in poetry and in prose. 
A graduate of Boston University 
with a B.S. degree, she is a teacher 
by profession and a writer by avo- 
cation, and makes her home in 


Somerville, Mass. 
Gapor DE Ronay’s “Europe After 
the War” 


comes from one well 
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qualified by birth, tradition and 
training to write it. He is a gradu- 
ate of a European University, a 
teacher in American Colleges, a 
student of government here and 
abroad, and has made frequent 
trips back and forth to Europe dur- 
ing these troubled years. M. de 
Ronay is the author of several 
books and of numerous articles in 
American periodicals. 

With the passing of ARTHUR 
Ericu Haas, Ph.D., last February, 
the scientific world lost one of its 
most distinguished research men 
and teachers (a rare combination) 
in the field of physics. Dr. Haas 
was a native of Moravia, and 
studied physics at the University of 
Vienna, whence he held his doctor- 
ate, and where, after further grad- 
uate studies at the University of 
Géttingen, he became first assistant 
professor and then professor of 
physics. During these years he 
was also a visiting lecturer in this 
country, and finally, five years ago, 
he joined the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. There, 
through his contacts with eminent 
scientists, he was of great assist- 
ance in building up the Department 
of Physics. Dr. Haas is the author 
of numerous important works in 
his field and was editor-in-chief of 
Gibbs’ Commentary. His authori- 
tative and readable “The Explora- 
tion of the Physical World 1931- 
1940” could only have been writ- 
ten by one with his broad knowl- 
edge. 

THOsE of us who have been suf- 
fering in silence the indignities 
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heaped upon our mother tongue, 
will welcome the chance to become 
articulate through the skillful pen 
of BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, 
B.S., M.A., Litt.D. Every single 
example she gives us in “English in 
the ‘Swing’ Age” is documentary 
and her files contain many others, 
as we can well believe. A teacher 
of English these many years, and 
the author of several books of lit- 
erary interest, Dr. Thompson is par- 
ticularly sensitive to the abuse of 
the English language. 

Tue making of American citizens 
is scarcely one of Adolf Hitler’s 
aims in life, but he has done just 
that in the case of THEODORE May- 
NARD, Litt.D., as we learn from the 
latter’s “Why I Became an Ameri- 
can Citizen.” Dr. Maynard is busy 
with his literary labors in his Mary- 
land home, and has another book, 
The Story of American Catholicism, 
scheduled for early publication. We 
hope to give our readers a chapter 
from it later. 

ANTHONY DuNN will be remem- 
bered as the defender of Catholic 
education in his “No Curriculum Is 
Perfect,” his first contribution to 
our pages, which appeared in May, 
1940. He now turns to fiction and 
“The Stranger at the Inn” con- 
vinces us that fiction is his proper 
métier. Mr. Dunn has been an in- 
structor in the Norwood, Mass., 
High School since 1936. 

WE had not thought that bigamy 
could be a very naive crime, but 
JAMES OweEN Tryon’s “An Artless 
Bigamist,” true tale that it is, 
proves that it can be. Mr. Tryon is 
at his home in Athens, N. Y., prob- 
ably still delving into the old legal 
tomes whence he has drawn so 
many strange tales for our delecta- 
tion. 

DurinG the past few years, Rev. 
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WILLiAM E. Orcnarp (“Man—Di- 
vinized or Demonized”’) has become 
such a familiar figure in American 
Catholic life, that an introduction 
from us is superfluous. Busily en- 
gaged in expounding to others the 
Truth that has been given him, he 
finds particularly sympathetic au- 
diences among the young intellec- 
tuals. Dr. Orchard has been spend- 
ing the summer as chaplain in a 
camp on lovely Lake Champlain. 

WE can sense the humorist, 
which she professedly is, in the 
title of Matuia Donris’s “The Big- 
gest Little Women in the World.” 
Miss Doris who gives us her first 
contribution in this Ball and Cross 
article, holds her B.A. from a secu- 
lar college, but pays higher tribute 
to the preparatory school education 
which she acquired in a Dominican 
convent. She is a freelancer whose 
work has appeared in numerous 
magazines and she is also a suc- 
cessful writer of radio scripts. Her 
home is in New York. 

Poets: Cora E. WeLts of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been widely pub- 
lished in poetry magazines and 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, and won second prize in the 
National Thanksgiving Contest 
sponsored by the State of Missouri 
last year. “Unforgotten” is her first 
contribution to our pages. 

ANNA BEATRICE Murpnuy has be- 
come President of the Philadelphia 
Unit of the Catholic Poetry Society 
of America since we last heard from 
her. We offer “The Warriors Ride” 
as proof that she is a young poet 
whose work is worth watching. 
Miss Murphy contributes a monthly 
article for young women on the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body in every- 
day life to Mary Immaculate, the 
mission magazine published by the 
Oblate Fathers in San Antonio, Tex. 
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New Books 


Good Neighors. By Hubert Herring.—Colombia: Gateway to South America. 
By Kathleen Romoli.—Our Latin American Neighbors. By Philip L. Green.— 
Men of Wealth. By John T. Flynn.—John Sterling. By Anne Kimball Tuell.— 
America in Arms. By John McAuley Palmer.—Pax Americana. By James H. R. 
Cromwell.—The Land of Spices. By Kate O’Brien.—The Writings of Margaret 
Fuller. By Mason Wade.—Milton and His Modern Critics. By Logan Pearsall 
Smith.—For the Heathen Are Wrong. By Eugene Bagger.—American Renais- 
sance. By F. O. Matthiessen—American Fiction. 1920-1940. By Joseph W. 
Beach.—Eric Gill: Autobiography. Social Welfare in the Catholic Church. By 
Marguerite T. Boylan.—Marguerite Bourgeoys and Her Congrégation. By Sister 
St. Ignatius Doyle, C.N.D.—Defense of America. By André Chéradame. 


Good Neighbors: Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Seventeen Other Coun- 
tries. By Hubert Herring. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
$3.00. 

Colombia: Gateway to South Amer- 
ica. By Kathleen Romoli. Gar- 
den City: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $3.50. 

Our Latin American Neighbors. By 
Philip Leonard Green. New York: 
Hastings House. $2.00. 

Here are three samples of the 
kind of writing that has been 
streaming from the presses since 
the advent of the “Good Neighbor” 
policy. Most serious of the three is 
the book by Hubert Herring — for 
fifteen years Director of the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, and some six years 
ago editor of Renascent Mexico to 
which Ernest Gruening and Diego 
Rivera contributed chapters: it will 
help you to place him if you think 
of Frank Tannenbaum and Anita 
Brenner. In this present volume he 
discusses the A B C countries at 
considerable length, then devotes 
eighty pages to the other Latin re- 
publics and in conclusion urges up- 
on his fellow citizens the necessity 





of sympathetic understanding, pa- 
tient diplomacy and hard work no 
less methodical than that of the 
Germans if we are to win the favor 
of Latin America. The author has 
compressed much practical infor- 
mation within small compass; he 
presents frankly the actual and pos- 
sible problems and obstacles that 
confront the “Good Neighbor” pol- 
icy; he warns us against undertak- 
ing the role of arbiter in the dis- 
putes and difficulties of our 130,- 
000,000 neighbors. Argentina with 
its unsolved economic riddles, we 
are told, is the chief sticking point 
in hemisphere economic planning; 
Brazil is to be distrusted, largely 
because of Vargas; Chile of all the 
Latin republics is most friendly to 
the Germans; Colombia offers the 
best prospect of becoming our 
democratic ally. 


In the spirit and style of the more 
serious type of travel book Mrs. 
Romoli writes brilliantly, indeed 
one might say gorgeously, about 
the South American state which is 
nearest to us geographically, po- 
litically and commercially and, as 
reflected in these pages, our closest 
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neighbor on the southern continent 
stimulates a desire for more inti- 
mate acquaintance, although the 
reader at times may regret. his 
helplessness to control statements 
which may be either accurate or in- 
accurate, frank or designing. Mr. 
Green, in the smallest of the three 
books, gives sympathetic and intel- 
ligent treatment to his subject, de- 
scribing briefly the historical be- 
ginnings, the racial strains, the 
many sided developments of Latin 
America, its relation with the lead- 
ing European countries and the 
outstanding characteristics of its 
population so far as these can be 
described in general terms. 

Now the present abundant flow 
of the class of literature to which 
these three books belong suggests 
the advisability of some plain 
speaking from the Catholic stand- 
point with regard to the “Good 
Neighbor” policy which moved into 
so important a phase of the Peace 
Conference of the twenty-one Amer- 
ican republics in 1935. To the 
question, “Has that policy a reli- 
gious coloring?” the answer, the- 
oretically and officially, of course 
is “No.” Yet practically, it seems 
that the answer should be “Yes”; 
and the books under review serve 
in various degrees to justify this 
affirmative. All three of these 
writers, quite competent, within 
limitations, to discuss the subjects 
they have chosen, share a prevalent 
defect. It would not be right to 
say that any one of them is obvi- 
ously and consciously unjust or 
prejudiced in the matter of religion, 
but actually—in anecdotes or in- 
nuendos or omissions more often 
than in bald statements — they 
manifest an attitude of mind which, 
for all their professions of good 
will, will lead Catholics, whether of 
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North, Central or South America, 
to distrust them; and if their views, 
or similar views, dictate policy in 
Washington, our government will 
be distrusted too. For it is not 
enough that an author should pro- 
fess to be fair to me if secretly he 
assumes that my political and so- 
cial principles are fundamentally 
unsound and practically dangerous. 
Using straws as weather vanes, one 
could point out in the books under 
consideration many suggestive pas- 
sages. Mr. Green, for example, 
commenting upon the number of 
converted Jéws absorbed into the 
Spanish race, makes this strange 
statement: “The intense devotion 
to family life, which is so notice- 
able among the Latin Americans of 
today, is believed by many to have 
stemmed from this Jewish back- 
ground.” Mrs. Romoli (after 
speaking of Colombia’s “easy vio- 
lence” and “extraordinary indiffer- 
ence towards death”), asks “And 
how is it that the Church, which 
has their unswerving faith, has not 
succeeded in giving them a sense 
of the sanctity of life or the majes- 
ty of death?” Mr. Herring, apolo- 
gizing for “touching holy vessels 
with unwashed hands,” describes 
the Church as “the handmaiden of 
Argentina’s unhappy feudalism,” 
and says that “Today, in a world 
divided between protagonists of to- 
talitarianism and Democracy, the 
Church in Argentina finds its rea- 
son clouded by loyalty to Francisco 
Franco,” and affirms that “the 
leaders in the business and profes- 
sional and intellectual life of Ar- 
gentina no longer accept the claims 
of the Church with any serious- 
ness.” 

This is the kind of thing which 
leads many high-minded and pa- 
triotic Latin Americans to declare 














that the highest favor they can 
hope to receive from the United 
States is to be let alone; and, con- 
ceding the right of American au- 
thors, to write freely, one may still 
question the “Good Neighbor” pol- 
icy’s chance of success if it is. ad- 
vocated by persons who arouse sus- 
picion and resentment on the part 
of Catholics both in the north and 
in the south. This goes double for 
official activities, if our representa- 
tives in Latin America are to be 
chiefly drawn from a group anti- 
pathetic to the religious beliefs and 
cultural tradition of the countries 
to which they are accredited. The 
point would be sharpened if. one 
were to make a list (classified ac- 
cording to sectarian affiliations and 
activities) of the men who have 
represented the U. S. in Latin 
America since the days when our 
first Minister to Mexico introduced 
the Yorkist. Masons there; and of 
course the list would show the 
name of Josephus Daniels. 

It is safe to say that in Latin 
American history no _ institution 
has loomed larger than Catholicism 
and none has laid hold of the af- 
fections of a bigger majority. For 
our “Good Neighbor” advocates to 
permit Pan-Americanism to be con- 
fused with Protestantism or secu- 
larism or anti-clericalism is surely 
to choose the hard way. From an- 
other point of view, moreover, 
there is need of caution in dictat- 
ing forms of government and meth- 
ods of administration to countries 
which have been chosen as havens 
of refuge by numerous expatriated 
Trotskyites and Spanish “Loyal- 
ists.” According to Harold Cal- 


lender in The New York Times (Au- 
gust 3, 1941) the opinion of priests 
and laymen throughout South 
America that the Salazar dictator- 
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ship in Portugal forms an almost 
ideal state does not coincide with 
the traditional American view of 
the desirable state. An adequate 
comment on that would be “So 
what!” 

Weaned under Coolidge, devel- 
oped by Hoover, made famous by 
Roosevelt, “Good Neighborliness” 
perhaps. has still to come of age. 
When fully mature it will, we hope, 
adopt the liberal view of the Cath- 
olic Church and recognize each 
country’s right to choose any form 
of government that accords with 
the moral law. A couple of years 
ago the competent F. A. Kirkpat- 
rick of Cambridge quoted Garcia 
Calderon’s statement that Latin 
America shows in the present cen- 
tury “a clearly defined tendency to- 
wards dictatorship as a method of 
government”; and then he added “it 
seems much to expect of Latin 
Americans that they should adopt 
the ways of other people.” Yes, in- 
deed—much too much. J. McS. 


Men of Wealth. By John T. Flynn. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$3.75. 

Mr. Flynn’s too-long subtitle 
calls this a book about “twelve sig- 
nificant fortunes,” but there are 
sixteen, four chapters being only 
short ones. He explains that he 
has selected them because they, 
more than others, illustrate the 
economic scenes of their respective 
times, but the reader’s decision is 
that he selected them because he 
wanted to write about them. His 
subtitle says the book ranges 
“from the Renaissance to the Pres- 
ent Day,” but he goes back to the 
Middle Ages in a semi-chapter deal- 
ing with “the first strictly authen- 
tic capitalist depression in Europe,” 
caused by the failure of the Bardi 
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and Peruzzi banks in Florence in 
1343. 

It is a most interesting book, in- 
deed engrossing; racily written, 
vigorous, salty. It is the product 
of great research and industry. Be- 
ginning with Jacob Fugger, born in 
1459 (“He had that kind of imperi- 
ous manner and Jovian visage that 
marked the elder Morgan”), he 
ends with Morgan. Along the way 
are all kinds of “moneybags,” as he 
calls them, including even the as- 
tonishing miser Hetty Green; of 
course, Vanderbilt, “the foul- 
mouthed, blasphemous, terrifying 
old barbarian,” and the chief Roth- 
schild, “the squat, blunt Frank- 
furter looking and talking like a 
Jewish comedian from a London 
music hall stage.” 

He postulates that there is noth- 
ing new about Hoover depressions, 
Roosevelt New Deals, or any of the 
other phases of man’s eternal fight 
for wealth. He portrays John Law 
as anticipating Rooseveltism; we 
today are faithfully copying Law. 
As for his tone, this is a book 
about how bad the rich are. Mr. 
Flynn hates capitalism more than 
anything else except Christianity. 
Only one of his characters is 
praised, Robert Owen, and “praise” 
is too faint a word for Mr. Flynn’s 
reverent ecstasy over him. It hardly 
needs to be explained that Owen 
was a Socialist. 

But he has learned something 
about Rockefeller since he wrote 
the biography sneeringly entitled 
God’s Gold. Since then Allan Nev- 
ins’s authoritative life of Rockefel- 
ler has somewhat sobered Flynn, 
who in this book makes amends for 
his shallow portrayal of a religious 
hypocrite and brutal assailant of 
the weak. Calling Rockefeller and 
Morgan the greatest of all business 
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men in any time, he pictures the 
former as a creator of industries 
and a producer of wealth, and the 
latter as merely a leech fastening 
on the creations of other men. 

It would be well if Mr. Flynn 
would avoid inserting sneers at re- 
ligion with monotonous regularity 
every few pages, in a book that has 
nothing to do with religion. To 
say the least, it is irrelevant, and 
his constant return to the irrelevant 
sneer recalls Mr. Dick in David 
Copperfield, who couldn’t keep the 
subject of King Charles’s head out 
of his petition that his own sanity be 
established. Mr. Flynn cannot get 
men’s names right; he also mixes 
up men of similar names and there- 
fore misstates events in which they 
figured. The explanation probably 
is that he is allergic to proper 
names. Cc. W. T. 


John Sterling. By Anne Kimball 
Tuell. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.50. 

The subtitle of this study by a 
well-known professor of English at 
Wellesley is “A Representative Vic- 
torian.” This is correct in the 
sense that Sterling who took orders 
in 1834 at the age of twenty-seven 
and who died of tuberculosis at 
thirty-eight was caught in the tidal 
wave of religious doubt which 
swept across the channel from Ger- 
many and finally came to rest in 
the conviction, expressed a few 
months before his death, that 
Christ was a being of lofty charac- 
ter who “gave a purer revelation of 
God than any earlier” but whose 
life was only a “faint image of the 
Maker, the Spirit, the One in whom 
All Things move and breathe and 
know themselves.” 

Sterling went to Cambridge at a 
time when a brilliant coterie of un- 
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dergraduate friends liked to call 
themselves “radicals.” They de- 
bated the Catholic claims, flirted 
with Benthamite notions, and felt a 
vague but enthusiastic sympathy 
for the peoples on the continent 
who suffered under repressive 
tyranny. After Cambridge, Sterling 
proved himself adventurous, ideal- 
istic, and zealous for free trade and 
colonization. The tragic ending of 
a Spanish military conspiracy in 
which he became involved together 
with several of his Cambridge inti- 
mates overshadowed his life and 
disastrously affected his none too 
robust health. 

His interests were many-sided, 
among them government education 
of Negroes, liberal treatment of 
Irish Catholics, the theological 
views of Coleridge to whom he paid 
adoring visits at Highgate Hill, 
German philosophy and _ divinity, 
and such diverse literary work as 
criticism, drama, fiction, and 
poetry. His friendships included 
distinguished men of diverse points 
of view: Julius Hare, his rector 
during Sterling’s brief active life in 
the ministry, F. D. Maurice, Fran- 
cis Newman the erratic and schol- 
arly brother of the future cardinal, 
Emerson, J. S. Mill, and, most im- 
portant of all, Carlyle. It was Car- 
lyle who accompanied Sterling on 
a visit to Coleridge and afterward 
painted so devastating a portrait 
of the elderly poet turned philoso- 
pher and Christian apologist. It 
was Carlyle whose incessant as- 
saults on churchmen and estab- 
lished religion played an important 
part in estranging Sterling intellec- 
tually from his old friends. It was 
Sterling’s article on Carlyle in the 
Westminster Review presenting 
Carlyle as a religious seer and as- 
sailing his critics which provoked 
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against Sterling the accusation of 
heresy. Finally, it was Carlyle 
whose Life of Sterling, brilliant and 
free of Carlylese, has given his 
disciple a greater fame than he en- 
joyed in life. 

Professor Tuell presents Sterling 
with insight, sympathy, and a care- 
ful documentation which corrects 
his celebrated biographer at several 
points, and she makes it possible to 
see in this sensitive, ardent, and 
restive soul, this genius manqué, 
the symbol of an era. J. J. R. 


America in Arms. The Experience 
of the United States with Military 
Organization. By John McAuley 
Palmer. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. 

General Palmer, retired, was dur- 
ing his active service a constant 
worker for an organized militia 
which should be the permanent 
backbone of American defense. He 
was unsuccessful until 1920, when 
Congress partially reached that 
ideal, and 1940, when it was almost 
wholly adopted. In this book he 
reviews our generally deplorable 
military history and shows why it 
is deplorable and why our fiascos 
need never have been. 

The right way was pointed from 
the beginning, but was never ac- 
ceptable nor accepted. It was point- 
ed by Washington in 1783, before 
this country became a nation and 
while it was still merely a volun- 
tary association of thirteen inde- 
pendent nations. It consisted in a 
well-organized militia, whereas we 
continued throughout most of our 
history to provide for an ill-organ- 
ized one and to depend on a regu- 
lar army. When Washington 
pointed the way “the enrolled mi- 
litia of the thirteen States num- 
bered more than 400,000 men,” a 
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host impossible to train and arm. 
Obviously, holds Palmer, the thing 
to do was to segregate a smaller 
number of young men and train 
and organize them for a sufficient 
length of time. 

In the Revolution Washington 
had written, “If I was called upon 
to declare upon oath whether the 
militia had been most serviceable 
or hurtful, upon the whole I should 
subscribe to the latter.” The War 
of 1812 was a disgraceful series of 
flights from the enemy, but this 
was not due to the quality of the 
militiamen. General Palmer con- 
trasts, for instance, the “Bladens- 
burg Races” in 1814 with Jackson’s 
victory at New Orleans in 1815. 
The first was so named because 
“the watered stock militia,” run- 
ning away from the approaching 
British, competed for the honor of 
running fastest. Five months later 
“gilt-edged bond militia” under 
Jackson met an army of Welling- 
ton’s veterans at New Orleans and 
routed them utterly. “Jackson had 
done partly and incompletely on 
the southwestern frontier what 
Washington had sought to do com- 
pletely and uniformly throughout 
the whole nation.” 

In the Civil War it was the same 
story. Davis organized “the mighty 
citizen army of the Confederacy” 
while the North was wasting time 
on the “orthodox folly,” which 
made it almost impossible for Lin- 
coln to save the Union despite his 
superior numbers. 

The act of 1920 brought into 
existence such a citizen army as 
General Palmer had advocated, but 
not adequately. The realization 


that it was not effective in an emer- 
gency shockingly dawned when the 
Netherlands were invaded last year, 
the Selective Service Act of 1940 
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was passed, and Palmer ironically 
entitles this chapter “Hitler Drives 
Us Back to Washington.” He has 
added a leaf to our military history, 
and does not write it in a profes- 
sionally technical way. C. W. T. 


Pax Americana, American Democ- 
racy and World Peace. By James 
H. R. Cromwell. Chicago: A. 
Kroch & Sons. $1.00. 

This booklet was first presented 
in the form of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in May, 1941. 
The speaker’s engaging personality 
and platform manner no doubt 
made these addresses most inter- 
esting, but his theme, when offered 
in its present shape, does not carry 
conviction. It is somewhat difficult 
to know exactly what is the distin- 
guished author’s real objective. 

These pages are entitled Pax 
Americana. Such a term obviously 
recalls the “Pax Romana” of 
ancient times. That, of course, 
meant a world dominated by Rome 
and by Rome alone. Yet, if one 
turns to page 73, one finds that Mr. 
Cromwell, who was formerly 
United States Minister to Canada, 
is really thinking not along lines of 
a world which recognizes America’s 
hegemony, but of Anglo-American 
primacy. Such an orientation of 
thought naturally runs counter to 
his title. 

The very next page tends to give 
America a completely effaced role 
in this partnership. This is said 
because, after analyzing Anglo- 
American qualifications for assum- 
ing the white man’s burden and 
after explaining how the load 
should be divided, the following 
statement is made: “Britain could 
contribute the administrative 
genius which has developed the 
world’s greatest empire and has 
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created a Commonwealth of Na- 
tions that actually works. She 
could contribute her vast experi- 
ence ... her unequalled system of 
jurisprudence and that new and 
real democracy. . . . America could 
contribute her enormous economic 
power.” 

There is an obvious note of 
propaganda running through the 
pages. The statement is hazarded 
that it is bad propaganda in behalf 
of a good cause. Americans want 
to see Hitler defeated but they are 
not enthusiastic about the United 
States playing an effaced second 
fiddle in a new order. And this is 
precisely what the author is advo- 
cating, without being conscious of 
it. P. C. 


The Land of Spices. By Kate O’Brien. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.50. 

Life in a convent school in Ire- 
land just before the last war is the 
setting for this very interesting 
story. Curiously enough, it com- 
bines the freshness of detail that 
one might expect from a youngster 
home on holiday with a depth of 
psychological insight possible only 
to a mature and experienced artist 
in character portrayal. Primarily, 
it is the story of Helen Archer, su- 
perior in a small religious house, 
who is destined to exert far-flung 
authority as Mother-General of her 
order because she symbolizes the 
necessary compromise, in a mod- 
ernized world, between the tradi- 
tional French standards and the 
young “progressive” ideas coming 
out of the west. It is, however, no 
academic study of conventual rule, 
but the warm and sympathetic tell- 
ing of a human story. 

We see Mother Archer as a 
strong, capable woman, self -con- 
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trolled, cultivated, poetic, wise. We 
are permitted to look back on her 
as the darling of a scholarly, charm- 


ing father. Here is the pivot of the 
plot, for on the shocking revelation 
of this father’s moral perversion 
turns the course of Helen’s life. She 
becomes an exemplary nun, though 
unpopular with her subordinates 
who consider her cold and austere. 
She has deeply loved three people 
in her life,—her father, the Mother- 
General and Anna Murphy, a little 
pupil whose intelligence and char- 
acter are in harmony with her own. 
The story of this child, from the 
ages of six to sixteen, is woven de- 
lightfully through the book. From 
first page to last, there is no dull 
moment; there is a vigorous and 
veracious reproduction of school- 
girl incident and interplay; there is 
wit and pathos and beauty; there is 
wisdom and understanding. One 
question, however, returns time and 
again to puzzle the discerning read- 
er: why does an author who so ob- 
viously grasps the significance of 
the religious life, who shows a com- 
prehension of its values far beyond 
the ordinary, and evidences a deep 
sympathy for the fundamentals on 
which it is based,—how can such 
an author describe a whole convent 
full of nuns who are uniformly un- 
pleasant, and not one of whom 
seems to have had a positive voca- 
tion in the first place? However 
conscientiously some of them have 
accepted the routine of religious 
life, escape is the door through 
which the author ushered them in- 
to it. The essence of the theme may 
be summed up in these words: “re- 
ligious understanding is really a 
gift, like a singing voice—and can 
be wasted,” and “spiritual victory 
can only be gained by those who 
have never lost it, who set out for 
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purity already pure intentioned.” 
But the actual story intensely in- 
teresting as it is, seems to prove 
many other things better than it 
proves or develops this theme. 

Let no one unsuspectingly think, 
because it deals with life in a con- 
vent school, that The Land of Spices 
is a book suitable for the school girl 
to read. It is designed to interest 
the discriminating and thoughtful 
reader, but unfortunately it is also 
marred by an ugly situation, dis- 
tasteful if not repulsive to those 
who do not specialize in the ab- 
normal. CG A 


The Writings of Margaret Fuller. By 
Mason Wade. New York: The 
Viking Press. $5.00. 

Mason Wade, whose distin- 
guished biography of Margaret Ful- 
ler we reviewed some months ago 
in THe CaTHotic Wor.p, has put 
Americans again in his debt by this 
critical edition of her principal 
writings. He admits that she was 
not a great writer. “She wrote too 
much with necessity driving her 
pen; she wrote too hastily, with a 
constitutional impatience of organ- 
ization and detail; she wrote awk- 
wardly, for conversation and not 
the written word was her natural 
medium.” Her early death — she 
was shipwrecked at Fire Island on 
her return from Europe at the age 
of forty—made her planned liter- 
ary career an impossibility. 

This meaty volume of six hun- 
dred pages proves that she was a 
talented literary journalist, one of 
the best of the earlier American 
critics, and a letter writer of 
marked ability. Her first original 
work, A Summer on the Lakes, was 
the record of a vacation trip to IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin during the 
summer of 1843. Her most impor- 
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tant and best known work, Woman 
in the Nineteenth Century, was re- 
vised from an article in the Dial. 
It was a pioneer in the history of 
feminism, and paved the way for 
the woman’s rights movement of 
later years. Through seven years 
Miss Fuller wrote hundreds of 
critical reviews for the Dial and the 
New York Tribune. The dozen pa- 
pers selected here reveal her criti- 
cal theories, the literary influences 
which helped to shape her intellec- 
tual growth, her critical ability, and 
the part she played as the interpre- 
ter of Continental literature to the 
America of her day. The volume 
ends with a series of letters on Italy 
and the Roman Revolution, and 
self-revealing letters to her rela- 
tives and friends. 

The text, wherever possible is as 
Margaret Fuller wrote it, and not 
as others revised it—an unpardon- 
able fault of her first biographers— 
Emerson, Channing and Clarke. 

B. L. C. 


Milton and His Modern Critics. By 
Logan Pearsall Smith. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

This little book is at once highly 
entertaining and extremely well 
written, and it is a book that badly 
needed to be written. The author’s 
daintily planted shafts are directed 
against the “Cambridge School” of 
critics —F. L. Lucas, Middleton 
Murry, Herbert Read, Bonamy 
Dobrée and Frank Leavis—with a 
few swipes in passing against their 
predecessor, “the venerable, fa- 
mous, and ferocious Richard Bent- 
ley.” But Mr. Smith does his great- 
est destruction when dealing with 
his fellow American expatriates, 
Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, who 
made fashionable the prevailing 
cult of Miltonic denigration. About 
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Mr. Pound he is especially funny, 
laughing at his pretensions to 
scholarship and recording how this 
semi-legendary figure, “this young- 
ster from the Wild West made his 
first English appearance wearing a 
large cowboy hat and flourishing in 
his hand a cowboy whip which he 
would crack to emphasize his re- 
marks”—a whip that he has gone 
on cracking ever since. Not much 
is left of the anti-Miltons when 
Logan Pearsall Smith has finished 
with them. 

There are some things to which 
the author of Trivia is a trifle 
blind. For instance, he brackets 
Dante with Milton as a poet whose 
thought is obsolete and who lives 
by style alone. On the other hand 
he has an unerring feeling for style 
and a disgust for the modern dis- 
dain for fine writing. Concerning 
this the author of that admirable 
volume, The English Language, ex- 
claims: “How anyone with the least 
historical knowledge of that ex- 
quisite amalgam and shimmering 
mosaic of Anglo-Saxon, Danish, 
Greek and Latin, Dutch and French 
words and idioms which make our 
language—the speech of Shake- 
speare—the most composite, varied, 
eloquent, and in many ways the 
most beautiful form of utterance 
can bring as a grave charge against 
Milton his attempt to make it by 
his borrowings still richer and 
more sublime—such a charge as 
this may well amaze the philolo- 
ger.” 

But Mr. Smith is probably too de- 
pressed about present critical ten- 
dencies. This vogue is already 
passing. The English language is 
secure in spite of the slovenly and 
the frigidly arrogant. Not by such 
hands will Uranus be toppled from 
his throne. We may console our- 
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selves with the reflection that “if 
an innovator starts, as did Mr. 
Eliot, a war against clichés, the en- 
during effect of his efforts is to 
enrich criticism with a new collec- 
tion of them.” There is an even 
more consoling reflection: criticism 
of this kind will be remembered, if 
it is remembered at all, as a curious 
aberration, born of an itch for self- 


advertisement. Meanwhile Logan 


Pearsall Smith has given us an- 
other amusing, brilliant and sen- 
sible book. T. M. 


For the Heathen Are Wrong. By 
Eugene Bagger. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.00. 

Eugene Bagger was born in 
Budapest fifty years ago of Jewish 
parents, both of whom were agnos- 
tics. As he puts it, the Jewish re- 
ligion in his home was no more a 
perceptible factor than Shintoism. 
He studied Judaism at the gymna- 
sium, disliked it intensely, and at 
the age of seventeen became a 
Catholic. Within a year he lost the 
faith, and remained an agnostic for 
years. He finally read himself into 
the Church as did his two sons, stu- 
dents at Harrow, England. 

His autobiography is stimulating 
and provocative. It sketches his 
home and school life in Hungary, 
his journalistic work on The New 
York Times and Tribune, his six 
years vacation in Le Trayas, a 
small Provencal town, his visits to 
England, Austria, and Switzerland. 

The book abounds in interesting 
comments on Communism, Nazism, 
Freudism, Fascism, and the Action 
Francaise, insisting that the pres- 
ent political and ethical chaos is 
due not to wars and revolutions 
and “subversive movements” but to 
philosophy, a thesis with which we 
agree, and which makes us antici- 
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pate with eagerness Mr. Bagger’s 
projected work on the Philosophy 
of History.. He gives us here also 
brief literary criticisms of Ches- 
terton, Conrad, Shaw, Ibsen and 
Stendhal; he voices intelligent but 
sometimes controvertible estimates 
of Bach and Beethoven, and vividly 
describes the beauty spots of 
Europe. 

Mr. Bagger has an intense hatred 
of present day Germany, and an in- 
tense love of France, whose fall he 
ascribes to the incompetence of its 
civic and military leaders, and to 
the people’s lack of faith in God. 
He is very severe in his arraign- 
ment of the Vichy Government, and 
accuses Pétain of “breaking the 
solid pledge which had allied the 
destiny of France to that of Eng- 
land, and delivering France into 
the hand of Anti-Christ, Hitler.” He 
closes with the words: “I was there 
when France fell; and I have writ- 
ten this book to mourn her.” 

B. L. C. 


American Renaissance. Art and Ex- 
pression in the Age of Emerson 
and Whitman. By F. QO. Mat- 
thiessen. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $5.00. 

American Fiction. 1920-1940, By 
Joseph Warren Beach. New 
York; The Macm''lan Co. $2.50. 
These books complement each 

other to an amazing extent, consid- 

ering the difference in authorship, 
content and time of publication. 

Professor Matthiessen’s work is in 

itself ample evidence of his thesis, 

demonstrating that, however far 


short Americans may have fallen 
in the creative arts, they are cap- 
able of major accomplishment in 
the art of criticism, so far as it is 
an art and not a science, as it tends 
to become in the hands of some of 
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its practitioners. By the extent to 
which it shares in both their merits 
and their limitations the book ex- 
plains why the writers who are the 
subject of its pages (Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Hawthorne, Melville and 
Whitman), came as close as they 
did to artistic achievement, as well 
as why they came no closer. 

Its initial defect seems to me to lie 
in the application of the term Ren- 
aissance to the period covered, for 
if the word is unjustifiable when 
applied to Europe, where there was 
no real break with the cultural past 
and consequently no real re-birth, it 
is a much greater anomaly when 
applied to this country, which had 
no such past to revive. That is 
why, for lack of such heritage, the 
writers here considered were under 
the necessity (or thought they 
were), of discovering for them- 
selves a theory of art, a set of prin- 
ciples whose practice would inevi- 
tably lead to aesthetic achievement 
on a scale comparable to that of the 
great masters of Europe, albeit with 
a Yankee accent. 

To their earnest but pathetic ef- 
forts in this direction are devoted 
the 656 pages of Mr. Matthiessen’s 
book, whose very bulk tends to em- 
phasize their ultimate (and, to our 
way of thinking, inevitable) failure. 
The reason for this, which, possibly 
without so intending, the author 
makes painfully clear, goes back to 
that error which lay at the very 
root of the so-called Renaissance of 
the sixteenth century and of which 
the Reformation was only a fuller 
development; the complete miscon- 
ception of the nature of man, which 
involves misconception both of God 
and the universe. 

There are those to whom it will 
seem absurd to reduce this whole 
complex question to a single dogma 
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and that the widely discredited one 
of original sin, but it was their re- 
jection of the very possibility of 
evil that led Emerson and Thoreau 
to their extreme optimism, as it was 
their recognition of evil as an incon- 
trovertible if explicable fact that 
brought Hawthorne and Melville to 
the verge of greatness by their grasp 
of tragedy, whereas it was Whit- 
man’s glorification of the “fallen” 
element in man that not only made 
him, to use Mr. Matthiessen’s terms, 
the “polar opposite” of Hopkins, but 
caused his rhythms to fall into “the 
final looseness of decomposition.” 

The pages devoted to the com- 
parison between these two poets 
are among the most interesting in 
an extremely interesting book, 
partly because they demonstrate 
the author’s high critical qualifica- 
tions, which enable him to discern 
in Hopkins the superior artist, but 
likewise because they reveal the ex- 
tent to which he shares the limita- 
tions which he deplores in his sub- 
jects. This is shown especially in 
his reading into Hopkins’ revulsion 
from Whitman’s grossness the rec- 
ognition of a similar “latent strain” 
in himself, and, to a more incred- 
ible degree, in his summing up of 
Hopkins’ work as the expression of 
“a life driven in upon itself,” so 
that “his world finally became as 
narrow as the cell in a monastery.” 
Which, apart from the fact that 
Hopkins was not a monk, is to fail 
so completely to grasp the Catholic 
ascetic ideal as the source of that 
vast culture on which the world 
still subsists, as to leave one won- 
dering. 


American Fiction might be cited 
as an example of scientific criti- 
cism, owing to the author’s attempt 
at scientific detachment, except that 
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it is not criticism at all, but literary 
history, a field in which Mr. Beach 
has already done much distin- 
guished work. Besides declaring 
that his purpose in dealing with the 
group, whom he calls “our clever 
men who are aiming at something 
more than sales” (Dos Passos, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Wolfe, Cald- 
well, Farrell, Marquand, and Stein- 
beck), is “not primarily critical,” 
he confesses that he, nourished in 
a different literary tradition, would 
not have had the hardihood to con- 
ceive of some of them as standard 
bearers of our culture. 

He refrains, therefore, to a large 
extent from interpretation or ap- 
praisal, but in expounding their 
point of view, as he must neces- 
sarily do, he makes himself so far 
at one with it as not only to apply 
the term bourgeois to the accept- 
ance of the moral code which they 
reject, but to do so with something 
of the contempt that is character- 
istic of them. Moreover, he so far 
shares that point of view as to con- 
tend that “where economic condi- 
ions put marriage out of the ques- 
tion one cannot fairly demand that 
love should be sanctified by mar- 
riage.” 

Now when all is said, sales are 
about all that these men have really 
attained, unless it be the wide- 
spread vulgarization of taste that 
is one of the results of what Mr. 
Beach calls, without any hint of 
irony, “their reaction from the 
taste of the vulgar,” one effect of 
which vulgarization is the sales 
they pile up. It is incontrovertibly 
true, as this author points out, that 
they are “the voices of our day.” 
That the day is appallingly degen- 
erate is, of course, no fault of theirs, 
but that should not blind us to the 
fact that while many great artists 
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are born into times of moral and 

cultural degeneracy, no true artist 

is ever merely the voice of his day. 
B. M. K. 


Eric Gill: Autobiography. With an 
Introduction by Beatrice Ward. 
New York: The Devin-Adair Co. 
$3.50. 

Eric Gill was asked by his pub- 
lisher to write an autobiography. 
What he actually did write is an 
autopsychography and a very orig- 
inal and unconventional one. He 
explains that he could not write a 
record of doings and happenings, 
for nothing particular had happen- 
ed to him—except inside his head. 
He admits that his psychographical 
record is a hasty one, lacking in 
calm and lacking in humility. He 
is frank—very frank—even in this 
Catholic Book Club edition of his 
book from which some passages 
have been deleted. Whoever writes 
psychography has to put aside in- 
hibitions and bare his soul. Gill, 
therefore, bared his soul; not, how- 
ever, as one merely seeking to en- 
tertain his readers but as one draw- 
ing up a balance sheet of his mind’s 
inner workings and placing it be- 
fore God, for God’s love to purify 
and redeem, and to turn what 
might have been occasions for self- 
condemnation into occasions for 
thanksgiving. 

Gill insists that while his plan of 
writing is necessarily more or less 
absurd, it releases him from the 
need of being refined. He can 
speak of his escapes from succes- 
sive places of detention: the art 
school in Chichester, the architect’s 
office in London, the Church of 
England, the Socialist movement, 
the city of London, in terms which 
leave no doubt of his meaning. A 
friend accused him of “crabbing his 
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mother,” but Gill declared he was 
no gentleman, and didn’t under- 
stand loyalty to lost causes when 
the causes deserve to be lost. His 
finding of the city of God and of the 
mystical body he likewise pictured 
in terms which have an unconven- 
tional ring. He holds that he in- 
vented the Roman Church before 
he actually discovered its mundane 
existence—and, having discovered 
it, he refused to have any difficul- 
ties because, he said, you can’t have 
any difficulties unless you make 
them. Gill disagreed with the 
greater part of the present man- 
made economic and political order, 
condemned by word and deed our 
modern profit-chasing Capitalism, 
and was an avowed pacifist, object- 
ing to war and military service. He 
declared that “the mother of par- 
liaments” was never an institution 
for righting wrongs, but one for the 
promotion and preservation of 
whatever seemed most profitable to 
owners of capital. He describes the 
fervent attempt made by himself, 
his family and several friends to 
establish a guild and brotherhood 
(such as existed in the days of St. 
Thomas Aquinas) to show the pres- 
ent generation a possible way out 
of its economic misery—voices cry- 
ing in the wilderness—nay, “voices 
crying in a madhouse.” 

Gill speaks of his profession as 
that of a letterer and stone cutter. 
He declares that he was never good 
at naturalistic drawing. He did his 
drawing “heraldically.” His com- 
mission for the Stations of the 
Cross in Westminster Cathedral 
was given to him, then unknown as 
a sculptor, because he was willing 
to do them at a price which no real 
painter or sculptor would consider. 
His employers in the meantime did 
not know that he was completely 
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ignorant of art-school anatomy and 
thought that he was deliberately 
carving in the archaic manner or 
the Byzantine style. Of course, he 
carved in an archaic or primitive 
manner, but only because he could 
not carve in any other way. His 
very inability was his salvation be- 
cause there was nothing to which 
his amateurish efforts could be 
compared and nothing which would 
put him to shame. 

Writing thus self-effacingly of 
his artistic efforts Eric Gill fails to 
give a sufficient explanation for his 
success in later sculptural work. 
He mentions a visit to Aristide Mail- 
lol in Paris and calls this greatest 
of Rodin’s students “the greatest 
man in the world” in his line of 
sculpture. There were other great 
sculptors with whose work Eric Gill 
must have been familiar—Mestro- 
vich, for instance, whose work had 
been shown in London and whose 
bas-reliefs have much in common 
with Gill’s sculptures. Eric Gill, 
however, was not asking himself 
questions of artistic influences in 
the last year of his life. The 
proper close of the present book 
was seen by the author in the nar- 
rative of his reception into the 
Catholic Church on his thirty-first 
birthday. The twenty-seven busy 
and fruitful years which were still 
to follow are summed up as a post- 
script. Eric Gill’s Autobiography is 
written as the story of his search 
for God. T. Cc. P. 


Social Welfare in the Catholic 
Church. By Marguerite T. Boylan. 
New York: Columbia University 

Press. $3.00. 

Marguerite Boylan has been long 
and favorably known to workers in 
the field of Social Service, and 
Catholics particularly have reason 
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to appreciate her contribution to 
the establishment and successful 
growth of two Diocesan Bureaus of 
Social Work: one in Hartford, 
Conn., and the other in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Of the latter she has been 
for ten years, and still is, the very 
able Executive Secretary. 

From the wealth of training and 
experience that are hers, she pre- 
sents an extremely interesting and 
enlightening summary of research, 
observation and deductions which 
should be inspiring, clarifying and 
of very practical help in this day 
when the relationship between 
Catholicism and Social Service is 
fraught with new and far-reaching 
significance. Here are the mature, 
well-balanced findings of an emi- 
nent social worker who is, at the 
same time, remarkable for the vigor 
and purity of her Catholicism. 

The book is divided into three 
parts: the first defines and. evalu- 
ates the Diocesan Bureau as the 
unit of Catholic Social Work; the 
second illustrates and particularizes 
by use of the materials and pro- 
cedures of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Social Welfare, known as Catholic 
Charities; and in the third part, Dr. 
Boylan summarizes what has been 
accomplished, points out the prob- 
lems to be met, and offers construc- 
tive suggestions for future develop- 
ment. Useful features are an Ap- 
pendix which surveys the work of 
75 Diocesan Bureaus of Social 
Work, a broad and well selected 
bibliography, and a number of 
fruitful tables and charts. 

This work may be rated as indis- 
pensable for Catholics in the social 
work field, and especially so for all 
pastors and members of the hier- 
archy upon whom lies the respon- 
sibility of government and welfare. 
It should also prove useful to non- 
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Catholics in social work for its clear 
presentation of the Catholic view- 
point and set-up. To all who read 
it there will probably come a deep 
breath of inspiration and a finer 
courage to forge ahead, because of 
the high standards of life and the 
deep ground of spirituality which 
constitute the banner under which 
this author calls to service. c. A. 


Marguerite Bourgeoys and Her Con- 

grégation. By Sister St. Ignatius 
Doyle, C.N.D. Montreal: Congré- 
gation de Notre Dame. 

The name of Marguerite Bour- 
geoys is closely linked with the 
early development of the City of 
Montreal (the Ville Marie of the 
French régime), which will shortly 
celebrate the tercentenary of its 
foundation by that Christian gen- 
tleman, Paul Chomedey de Maison- 
neuve, under the inspiration of 
Father Olier, the founder of the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice. This book 
therefore makes a timely appear- 
ance. 

In founding the Congrégation de 
Notre Dame, the first uncloistered 
missionary sisterhood in the 
church, Marguerite performed a 
feat calling for firmness and tact 
in view of the opposition of Bishop 
Laval and his successor, Bishop de 
St. Valier, to what was considered 
a dangerous breaking away from 
the tradition of the cloister. Sis- 
ter St. Ignatius tells us little that is 
new concerning the life of this 
noble woman, who, in the words of 
Pius X., “may be said to have re- 
produced in living traits, the life of 
the great Apostle, Paul,” but she 
succeeds in evoking for us the 
spirit of adventure, heroism and 
faith of the pioneers to whom Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys rendered such 
signal service. In the long history 
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of the Congregation there are stir- 
ring episodes and of some of these 
the author writes graphically and 
with a refreshing lack of bias. We 
note at times a tendency to linger 
unduly in flowery paths and to in- 
sist piously on an obvious moral, 
but these are imperfections which 
detract little if anything from an in- 
teresting and inspiring story. The 
book is well documented and in- 
cludes an excellent bibliography. 
The fine pencil sketches of Sister St. 
Martha of Bethany, C.N.D., deserved 
better treatment at the hands of the 
printer, but they are still a joy. 

c. Q. 


Defense of the Americas. By André 
Chéradame. Translated by George 
Swan Challies. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $3.00. 
Sincerity is the dominant note of 

this book. Scholarship permeates 
it. Inexorable logic runs through 
it. It is an admirable production 
that would have been improved had 
the author appreciated the telling 
emphasis that lies in understate- 
ment. 

It would be extremely interesting 
to read a review of this work by a 
psychopathist. He would empha- 
size the author’s ardent patriotism, 
his erudition, his indefatigability, 
his genius for marshaling facts 
and adhering tenaciously to his 
subject. And he would bring out 
that the nervous tension under 
which this work has been produced 
has not interfered with the orderli- 
ness of its grouping of facts and 
figures, or with its literary excel- 
lence. He would be unable to re- 
strain his admiration for the all- 
consuming love of democracy that 
has prompted M. Chéradame to put 
his very heart, his very soul, his all 
into these pages. He would also, 
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perhaps, point out that the author 
is suffering from an idée fixe and 
is, therefore, an extremist. 

A work which is attuned to one 
note is inevitably somewhat repeti- 
tious and this volume does not 
escape such criticism. But it is 
repetitiousness that is warranted 
by the nature of the message that 
is hammered into the reader’s 
mind. It is found, when all is said 
and done, when the point is made 
—and it is made—on page 26 of 
the Introduction, that the “leaders 
in Berlin regarded the Armistice 
(of 1918) only as a maneuver, a 
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strategic retreat. Immediately 
afterwards they began to prepare 
for the realization of the Pan-Ger- 
man plan.” 

Such is the leitmotif of this 
work. Its objective is to make it 
clear that Hitler is a mere facade 
and that the real enemy is not Hit- 
lerism so much as Germany. If M. 
Chéradame’s thesis is well founded, 
America should attune her policy 
to the note struck by Cato when he 
said to the Romans, day in and day 
out, Delenda est Carthago. These 
pages make one shudder. 

P. C. 
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